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2 Speyer : Constitution Juridique 

interest submitted to them by the Comicil. Sir Frederick 
Pollock has since his return re-stated his scheme in the light 
of his experience on his recent visit, in the Nineteenth Century 
for December. He evidently thinks Canadian opinion 
not adverse so long as it is recognized that the end in view is 
not any compulsory Imperial jurisdiction, but only full and 
free consultation, and better machinery for arriving at a 
sound conclusion. The amount of o£5cial sanction the scheme 
has in England is indicated by the fact that in April last Mr- 
Lyttleton sought, in a despatch, the opinion of various self- 
governing colonies upon the question of elevating the Colonial 
Conference into a piece of regular constitutional machinery, 
and the creation of an Imperial Intelligence Department. 
The Dominion Government, it seems, intimated a preference 
for the word "Conference" rather than ** Council," and are a 
little afraid of the idea of a permanent Intelligence Depart- 
ment as ** conceivably interfering with the working of popular 
government.** Finally they have suggested that the whole 
question should be left over for the consideration of the next 
Colonial Conference. Meanwhile valuable work has been 
suggested for the Intelligence Department, if we ever get one, 
by Mr. Geoffrey Drage, who accompanied Sir Frederick Pollock 
to Canada, in the Fortnightly Review for December, as, 
generally, to receive ideas, and co-ordinate opinions upon 
matters of high Imperial policy, to disseminate authoritative 
information on Imperial questions, including commercial 
relations between the colonies, and, specifically, to bring 
about the imification of the patent, insolvency, and possibly 
labour laws throughout the Empire, the constitution of a new 
Supreme Court of Appeal, and the promotion of organized 
communication within the Empire. Finally we may refer, 
in this connection, to a most notable book by M. H. Speyer, the 
Belgian jiu-ist, which contains what is probably the best 
general siu^ey in print of the whole subject of Imperial federa- 
tion. No more can be said here, however, than that he regards 
the tenacity with which the self-governing colonies cling to 
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their autonomy as rendering impossible the constitution of a 
truly Imperial Parliament, or the development of the Colonial 
Conference into anything like a true federal organism. This, 
however, even if true, does not militate against Sir Frederick 
Pollock's scheme, seeing that all he suggests is advisory, not 
jurisdictional powers. M. Speyer comes to the conclusion 
that it is in the military domain that we must look for the 
first germs of a federal organization of the Empire. 

A. H. F. Lefroy. 



Imperialism : Its Price, its Vocation, By Emil Reich. 
London : Hutchinson and Co., 1905. Pp. 178. 

Only the last part of this book (Part III: Application of 
Principles to British Imperialism) can be said to belong im- 
mediately to current literature on Canada. The author 
opposes the idea of reconstructing the political or commercial 
relations of the different parts of the Empire. He associates 
the British policy of free trade with the maintenance of 
harmonious relations with the powers of Europe. These rela- 
tions are of paramoimt importance for British policy. 

'* Given that England is still in Europe and, with regard to the po|)ula- 
tion and wealth of the United Kingdom, still preponderantly in Europe, it is, 
we beg to submit, a matter of the utmost importance to study the interests 
and influences of all the Powers of Europe in order to place British Foreign 
Policy on a sound basis . . . The tendency of excessive imperialism, with all 
the grave drawbacks it entails, is fostered by nothing more effectively than 
by a deliberate disregard of all interests other than those of the colonies. 
Even if those interests were all of the same character, it would be a serious 
blimder to sacrifice to them the study of international interests indicated by 
the nattire of England as a European power. In reality the interests of the 
colonies are most conflicting. Canada, geographically, at any rate, not un- 
likely to be absorbed by the Americans, is for this reason alone essentially 
different from Australia, that has no such absorption to dread or to antici- 
pate." 

To this the author adds the race problem of South Africa 
and the wide range of special feattaes which separate India 
from the rest of the Empire. 

'* Once Great Britain has cut her strongest bond of amity with continen- 
tal nations, her free trade policy, she will inevitably be driven into militarism 
of the worst kind .... conscription will probably be necessary .... 
the colonies will be compelled to have numerous highly trained armies of 
their own** (p. i6o). 
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Dr. Reich argues that, if Britain fails to take steps toward 
closer political or commercial union, there will be no reason to 
anticipate a separation of the colonies. Their own self-interest 
will prevent it. ** The Cape cannot think of secession from the 
natural apprehension not only of a renewed Boer uprising, but 
also of the loss of the immense Hinterland." Australia and 
New Zealand cut loose from England would have an Asiatic 
invasion to apprehend. Canada cannot protect itself, alone, 
from American aggression. The general conclusion drawn 
favours the continuance of the present system. 

** Let each one of the British colonies develop her own individuality, polit- 
ical, social, financial and intellectual. The more intensely differentiated they 
will become, the better for them, the better for the Empire*' (p. 176). 

Stephen Leacock. 



Studies in Colonial Nationalism. By Richard Jebb. Lon- 
don : Edward Arnold, 1905. Pp. xvi, 336. 

The author of this book is already well known in Canada, 
and is able to write on colonial matters from an acquaintance 
at first hand. He spent several years in Canada and the 
Australian colonies, during which time he devoted himself to 
the study of colonial questions. 

The piupose of the present work is to undertake an analysis 
of the existing relations, — apolitical, commercial, and senti- 
mental, of the colonies to the mother coimtry, and to estimate 
the probable direction of future Imperial development. With- 
in this general framework various separate problems of the 
present situation are treated. The discussion of the Alaskan 
boundary fills two chapters (chaps, ii, iii). The evolution of the 
Australian Commonwealth, the position of New Zealand, and 
the war with South Africa are next separately treated (chaps. 
iv, V, vi). The history and criticism of the Colonial Conference 
of 1902 are dealt with in considerable detail (chaps, vii, 
viii). Then after a brief chapter (chap, ix) on Australian 
journalism, the author turns to the subject of the fiscal policy 
of Great Britain and the colonies (chaps, x, xi), followed by a 
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discussion of the future political relations of the various parts 
of the Empire. 

Throughout the book Mr. Jebb gives the position of chief 
prominence to Canada. He is essentially a believer in the 
great future of the Dominion, which he thinks destined to oust 
the mother country from its position of predominant partner. 

''Hitherto/' he writes, in discussing Imperial Federation, "the fascination 
of that dream has been the assxunption that the mother country, as the most 
populous and wealthy state, always would haye a controlling voice in the 
direction of Imperial policy. Yet such predominance necessarily must pass 
to Canada within a time short in the life of nations : and in the end England 
would rank only above New Zealand in an Imperial legislature elected by the 
five nations on a democratic basis" (p. 275). 

The central point of Mr. Jebb's thought is found in the 
terms ** nation" and "nationalism*' applied to the colonies. 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand have 
developed, and are developing, an economic and political life 
of their own, aspirations, forces and interests of their own, 
whose separate existence must be properly recognized in con- 
sidering the Imperial future. Mr. Jebb is by no means a 
separatist : he recognises in the case of Canada how ill the 
present situation accords with the ideas of annexation or 
colonial independence. He is, on the contrary, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Imperial patriotism, a fact to which 
his final chapter on the Soul of the Empire bears ample evi- 
dence. But he rejects as idle a future federation on the lines 
planned by imperialists of an earlier school : — 

** It has been evident that the fundamental principle of any real advance 
towards closer union must be the frank recognition of independent nation^ 
instincts in the four principal self-governing colonies, in varying stages of 
evolution In general, it is clear that the union, if any, must re- 
semble an alliance of independent nations rather than a federation of scat- 
tered States inspired by the idea of a common nationality. The objects and 
organization of the alliance must be such as to satisfy nations jealous of their 

independence The possibilities of Imperial commerce are modified 

profotmdly by the admission of the nationalist principle. The conception of 
a Zollverein, in the same sense of free trade within the Empire and a ring 

fence of protection, is visionary Finally in organization for defence, 

the principle of alliance secures to each nation perfect freedom to develop 
and control its own military resources, in such a manner as will not tend to 
prejudice the national safety supposing the alliance to be terminated sud- 
denly. To satisfy the primary instinct of self-preservation, it is obvious that 
each ally will insist upon maintaining and controlling its own army and navy, 
instead of subscribing money or men to a common organization." 
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Taken altogether, Mr. Jebb's book may be pronounced to 
be a work of exceptional merit. It does not, as is the case 
with so many of the books written bv Englishmen about the 
colonies, convey the superficial impressions of a random 
tourist, but the thoughtful conclusions of an ardent student 
of public aflfairs. The style is at once clear and forcible, and 
though controversial matter is handled throughout, the tone 
is thoroughly temperate. 

Stephen Leacock. 



Colonies and Colonial Federations* by E. J. Payne, is a 
work which offers a general survey of the British colonial 
system and contains a great deal of useful and accurate 
information. While of interest to the general public, it is 
especially suited for academic piuposes. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the insertion of statistical tables of area, 
population, trade, etc., for the whole Empire, covering the 
fiscal year 1902-3. Four maps and an index are included. 
The book is divided into foiu" chapters. The first is geographi- 
cal and descriptive. The second is historical, and offers a con- 
densed account of the origins and growth of the British colonial 
Empire. The third is economic, dealing with nattu-al resotu-ces, 
imports and exports, seats of manufacture, shipping routes, 
etc. The foiuth part of the book is political, and outlines 
existing forms of government and the mechanism of adminis- 
tration. In this connection attention is devoted to the prob- 
lem of naval defence. The federal constitutions of Canada 
and Australia are explained and compared. The disctission is 
everywhere temperate and academic in tone, a fact which adds 
utility to the book for educational purposes. In the event of 
a fiuther revision, the addition of a bibliography and the indica- 
tion of prominent sotu-ces of statistical material might be of 
value. 



^Colonies and Colonial Federations, By E. J. Payne. London : Mac- 
millan and Co., 1904. Pp. xx, 266. 
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The Empire and the CetUury, A Series of Essays on Imperial 
Problems and Possibilities by Various Writers. Edited 
by Sydney Goldman. London : John Murray, 1905. 
Pp. xxiv, 896. 

The present volume may be classed among the most 
interesting and important of recent publications concerning 
Canada. It originated with the idea of an Imperial supple- 
ment to **The Outlook/' but the proportions of the scheme 
grew beyond the botmds of magazine publication, and it was 
decided to publish the collection of essays in book form. The 
editor says (p. xxi) : 

** The present work is intended to give within the compass of a single 
book the current views of representative men and women upon those speaal 
departments of Imperial development with which they are severally qualified 
to deal. Its purpose is to give an authentic account of the Empire as it 
appeared to contemporaries at this particular moment of its history. It is in 
no sense a propagandist work. Fml liberty has been given to every writer, 
and it is to be regarded as a collection of expert opinion rather tnan as a 
methodical treatise The one link of connection is that all are believ- 
ers in constructive imperialism." 

The book contains in all fifty essays. The first part deals 
with the Imperial Organism, the second with the Constituents 
of Empire. Under the first head there are discussed the 
Imperial Ideal, the Relation of the Crown to the Empire, 
Imperial Trade, Imperial Defence, the Navy, and topics of a 
similar general interest in which all parts of the Empire are 
alike concerned. In the second part of the volume, imder the 
general head of the Constituents of Empire, the various 
colonies, dependencies and protectorates are brought imder 
separate discussion. The place of priority in order is assigned 
to Canada, to which some seventy pages are devoted. The 
essays on Canada include the following : The Making of 
Canada (the Hon. Clifford Sifton), The Future of Canada 
(Principal Peterson, of McGill University), Canadian 
Agriculttu-e and Rural Education (Professor J. W. Robertson), 
Imperialism in Canadian Politics (J. W. Hills), Canada and 
the Pacific (Dr. Parkin), The French-Canadian and the Empire 
(B. Suite). 

Mr. Sifton in his opening essay devotes himself mainly to a 
treatment of the resoiu"ces and economic development of the 
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Dominion. He describes the part played in the growth of the 
country by the building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian 
Pacific railways, and by the construction of the system of 
canals which render the basin of the St. Lawrence and the great 
lakes a continuous navigable watercourse. Particular interest 
attaches to what Mr. Sifton , a former Minister of the Interior, 
has to say about the agricultural area of the North-west. He 
writes as follows : 

" In Manitoba and the two new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
there are, roughly speaking, over 200,000,000 acres known to be fit for ctdti- 
vation, and the population is at the present time about 750,000 souls. They 
cultivated last year altogether about 5,250,000 acres. They produced 
60,000,000 bushels of wheat and 66,000,000 bushels of other grains. This 
year (190O there will be 5,750,000 acres under cultivation. The rest awaits 
the plough. If 750,000 people cultivating 5,250,000 acres of land produce 
126,000,000 bushds of grain, and there yet remain more than 190,000,000 
acres to be brought under cultivation, is it too much to say that within a few 
vears the somewhat grandiloquent title of the * Granary of the Empire ' will 
be more than realised '* (p. 359). 

Dr. Peterson, in dealing with what Canada is doing for the 
Empire, clearly brings out the fact that, although making no 
direct contribution to naval defence, Canada is none the less 
contributing to the maintenance of Imperial power. The 
grant of free land to British settlers, the raising and equipment 
of a militia force of 40,000 men, the maintenance of the defen- 
sive works of Halifax and Esquimalt, the construction of 
transcontinental railways, the provision of five-eighteenths of 
the cost of the Pacific cable, and the extension of a customs 
preference to British goods, are all measiu"es of the greatest 
importance to Imperial development. In the last part of the 
article, the writer offers an admirable and impartial treatment 
of the French-Canadian question. 

Dr. George Parkin deals with Canada and the Pacific, 
describes the extent and importance of Canada's ''Pacific front,'* 
and the rapid development of oriental trade. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that Canada's position on the Pacific and 
her acceptance of the responsibilities thereby involved render 
her more than ever interested in ** partnership in the Empire." 

" In this partnership lie her best hopes As a half-way house 

and through route of Empire the significance of her relation to the nation as 
a whole cannot be overestimated ** (p. 419). 
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He also notes how at Halifax and at Esqtiimalt Canada has 
undertaken new responsibilitities, and adds : 

" That Canada is willing to accept this crucial responsibility proves as 
conclusively that she begins to realise that partnership in a great Empire 
involves duties as well as advantages. The sense of duty will grow as 



The other essays call for no special mention. 

Stephen Leacock. 



The volume by Professor Fuchs, of Freiburg, on The Trade 
Policy of Great Britain and her Colonies* was first published 
in 1893, as one of the series of volumes issued by the Verein fur 
Sozialpolitik dealing with the trade policy of the more important 
countries in recent decades. The first part of the book (pp. 
1-2 13) deals with the history of British trade and trade policy 
from the adoption of free trade till 1890. The second part 
(pp. 213-413) treats of colonial trade policy and inter-Imperial 
relations. In this survey of British trade history, Professor 
Fuchs inclines to think that legislative policy (enactment of 
tariffs, etc.) has not been, as is usually assumed, the dominant 
factor. The results of legislative policy are, he considers, 
** surprisingly small. They are, in any case, very insignificant 
in comparison with other phenomena and movements with 
which we are familiar, and which do not depend on trade 
policy, but on other deeper causes, economic, technical, educa- 
tional and political' ' (p. 141). The relative decline of British 
foreign trade is not due to tariff arrangements, but to the 
industrial expansion of foreign countries. The discussion of 
colonial policy and inter-Imperial relations dining the period 
1 850- 1 890 offers much that is extremely valuable from a 
historical point of view. The rapid movement of events, how- 
ever, has introduced so many new elements into the situation 
as to remove much of what is said from direct present interest. 
The sketch of Australasian trade is far more detailed than 
most accoimts available for Canadian readers. A chief merit 

*The Trade Policy of Great Britain and her Colonies since i860. By 
Carl Johannes Fuchs. Translated by Constance H. M. Archibald. London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1905. Pp. xxx, 414. 
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of the book throughout is the use that is made of first hand 
material, and the elaborate references to official authorities. 
An appendix (pp. 394-413) contains statistics of trade from 
i860 to 1890. 



Voices denoimcing Imperialism and all its ways are rarer 
than those praising it. Mr. Edward Farrer, a well known 
Canadian journalist, is extremely anti-Imperialist and even 
anti-British in tone.* He opposes the idea of Canadian con- 
tributions for Imperial defence The adoption of such a policy 
renders Canada 



*• mortgaged to the War Office and bound by the jingoistic creed to arm and 
fortify and * maffick ' and be insolent to all and sundry, more especially to 
the United States, until, perhaps, we succeed in dragging England into a war 



with that country or, what is more probable, find ourselves disowned as an 
obstacle to her peace and happiness " (p. 1028). 

For purposes of defence Mr. Farrar considers that Canada may 
safely rely upon the good offices of the President of the United 
States. **The Monroe Doctrine," he writes, ** would be found 
sufficiently elastic in the hands of a president like Mr. Roose- 
velt or Mr. Cleveland to shield Canada, both on land and sea, 
from any European assault.'' Mr. Farrer speaks of the British 
Empire as a vast omnium gatherum and considers that with 
any attempt to square it into tmiformity *4t may come down 
on our heads altogether." A doleful prospect! 



Mr. P. T. McGrath, a watchful student of all that relates 
to Newfoundland, thinks that that colony must play a pro- 
minent part in the future relations between Canada and Great 
Britain.f It is for a fast cruiser only four days from Ireland, 
and the city of St. John's would be a half-way house between 
Halifax and Berehaven. Newfoimdland is therefore vital to 
both Great Britain and Canada as a secure base for protecting 
the Atlantic route. Mr. McGrath 's programme for Canada's 
share in Imperial defence is this : 

*The Next Colonial Conference. A Canadian Opinion. By Edward 
Farrer. (Fortnightly Review, December, 1905, pp. 1022-1036.) 

iThe Defence of the Grain Route. By P. T. McGrath. (Nineteenth 
Century and After, April. 1905, pp. 632-641.) 
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"Instead, thtteiot6,*di frittering away her money in the dubious experi- 
ment of creating an independent naval force, the really wise course for Canada 
to adopt would seem to be that of contributing: her cjuota to the Imperial 
Naval Fund, and having her men trained in the Imperial cruisers, even if she 
stipulated for the creation of a fortified port on the Newfoundland coast for 

the better protection of her own merchant shipping With 

Bermuda, Halifax, and St. John's, then, recognised as arsenals, and linked 
together by the squadrons attached to them, every possible facility which 
nature affords for effective patrolling of the western ocean would be availed 
of, aatd the problem of protecting the grain route would be solved to the 
fullest extent possible by Great Britain imder existing circumstances." 

Mr. McGrath's speculations seem hardly abreast of the more 
recent phases of naval concentration. 



An enterprising journalist in the United States sent a 
circular letter to three himdred prominent Canadians, mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of Commons, journalists, 
professional and business men, asking whether they would 
not favour the merging of Canada in the United States if it 
could be done with ** no loss of self-respect, and with no friction 
with England." The answers he received seem to have 
surprised him. In one of the magazines* he publishes the 
results, quoting liberally from many of the letters. Only one 
writer favotu-ed a union. All the rest were emphatic in their 
opinion that Canada would attain a more satisfactory develop- 
ment, political, social, moral, and even industrial, if it were to 
remain unmerged. M.>^t of them seem to have said something 
in favour of British connection and closer ties with the rest of 
the British Empire The author of the article makes a com- 
ment after one quotation : 

** The note in Senator McMullen's letter bearing on the inefficiency of our 
laws is echoed in many of the letters. Perhaps we may be led to pause long 
enough for a little sober reflection at the words coming from legislators and 
leaders in a neighbouring nation." 

^Canada's AUitude Toward Us. By W. S. Harwood. (The World's 
Work, February, 1905, pp. 5852-5858) 
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II. THE HISTORY OF CANADA 



The Voyages of the Cabots and the Corte-Reals to North America 
and GreerUand, 1497-1303. By H. P. Biggar. (Revue 
Hispanique, tome x, pp. 485-593.) 

Mr. Biggar puts forward as his special reason for adding 
another work to the already large catalogue of Cabot studies 
(G. P. Winship'sCa6o/Bi6/w?9ra/>Aygives579of these, under all 
languages and descriptions) the perception of two errors in the 
chief Cabotian treatises of recent date. The first of these is the 
mistranslation of a phrase in Pasqualigo's account of John 
Cabot's first voyage (1497). The second relates to the course 
of the second voyage (1498). 

As to the first point, it is contended that when Pasqualigo 
tells us that Cabot *'al tomar aldreto a visto do ixole/' this 
should not be rendered **on his return he saw two islands to 
starboard," but simply **on his return he saw two islands." 
Here Mr. Biggar appears to be quite right, and by the correc- 
tion of this point he has certainly helped towards a better 
understanding of the expedition of 1497. 

The second point is much more elaborate, and here agree- 
ment is far more difficult. The voyage of 1498 to most modem 
critics has appeared impossible of detailed definition; thus Mr. 
Winship confesses that after the explorers have left "Friar 
Buir* and his ship behind them, nothing whatever is known 
about their venture. But Mr. Biggar maintains that they 
pursued a coiu^e not only remarkable, but also capable of the 
most minute exposition. Instead of merely following an 
'* American'* direction, as in 1497 (even with a far greater 
extension of the field of exploration to the north-west on one 
side and to the south on the other), Cabot and his friends, in Mr. 
Biggar's opinion, first made for the region north of Iceland, and 
sighted the east coast of Greenland, which they named Labra- 
dor (for reasons we shall come to presently) : this was then- 
first landfall in terra incognita in 1498, and up this eastern 
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shore of Greenland they attempted to press forward in search 
of a passage to Cathay and East Asia. Finding progress 
difficult, however, they turned back and coasted southwards 
to Cape Farewell, from which point they next explored the 
southern and western shores of Greenland. Once more they 
met with great masses of ice as they moved up towards Davis 
Strait, and once more they gave way before them, steering in 
a westerly direction imtil they came to our Labrador in about 
57°30, after which they followed the American coast down as 
far as Cape Race and the region explored in the previous sum- 
mer. Finally they moved on southwards along the coast of the 
present United States to Cape Henlopen, and as far as the 
mouth of Delaware Bay in 38®, whence they returned to Eng- 
land in November, 1498 (pp. 490, 543-60). 

Now this narrative is largely constructed out of Gomara, 
Ramusio, Ziegler, Peter Martyr d'Anghiera, and other his- 
torians of the sixteenth centiuy, whose (probably unconscious) 
falsification of the Cabot story, in its most essential parts, has 
been made clear for some time past. Mr. Biggar also derives 
great help from certain maps, such as those of La Cosa (1500), 
Ruysch (1508), and Ribero (1529); whether his use of these 
designs is perfectly satisfactory, is a question on which perhaps 
a little more can be said. 

But first of all, as to the historians, how can we place 
implicit reliance upon annalists who either absolutely or practi- 
cally obliterate the entire share of John Cabot in the discovery 
and exploration of the new-foimd-lands, who usually confuse 
in one the imquestionably separate voyages of 1497 and 1498, 
and who place before their readers the figure of a solitary and 
heroic leader Sebastian Cabot although he, according to the 
fundamental documentary evidence, makes no real appearance 
at this time save as a co-grantee with his father and his two 
brothers in Henry VII 's commission of 1496? And once more, 
can it be fairly maintained that even these annalists, oh whom 
Mr. Biggar so largely depends, give any adequate support to 
his theory of the route of 1498 ? 
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Gomara, it is true, states that Sebastian Cabot "directed 
his course by the track of Iceland, upon the Cape of Labrador/' 
and adds, as Mr. Biggar notes, that this was "as far north as 
58®," Sebastian himself declaring it to be "much more." But 
that is not all. Gomara fiuther declares that Sebastian was 
the first to bring any knowledge of the Far North-west or Cod- 
Fish Country to Europe; an event which he can only, date 
vaguely " in the days of Henry VII ' ' of England. The farthest 
point towards the Pole attained by this expedition, though 
not distinctly stated by Gomara, is suggested in his narrative 
to have been 60®, only 14' north of Farewell Cape — a distance 
which does not leave a great scope for the exploration of the 
East Greenland coast, supposing that region to be referred to. 

On the other hand, Peter Martyr, assuming in the same way 
Sebastian's sole leadership, merely declares that the Venetian 
navigate* in 1496 reached a latitude where even in Jtdy he 
found himself siuroimded by icebergs, and *'in manner con- 
tinual daylight," while the Ramusian accoimt in one place 
makes h^s furthest north (impossible for Greenland) to be 56®, 
and in another place 67^^°, while the whole expedition in this 
account depends upon the discoverer's belief that **by way of 
the north-west wind" he would **come to India by a shorter 
track." Galvano again makes Sebastian (after persuading 
Henry VII to finance an enterprise in imitation of Columbus) 
sail in 1496 towards lands over against England — ** almost in 
the same latitude with his coimtry " — lands which he was con- 
vinced lay nearer to that coimtry than to Portugal or Castille. 
His landfall, proceeds Galvano, was in 45° (the extreme south 
of Greenland lies in 59^46'); his furthest north was in 60®: 
from this point he dropped down to 38®, or even, as some said, 
to 25°. 

Lastly, we may quote Robert Eden, writing about Florida 
and the Baccallaos{or Cod-Fish Country) in Queen Mary's reign, 
from information clearly supplied by Sebastian himself, "that 
worthy old man yet living/' '* But Cabot touched only in the 
north comer and most barbarous part thereof from whence he 
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was repulsed with ice in the month of July." Does Eden's 
Baccallaos mean Greenland ? 

We need only add that these versions of the later aimalists. 
writing consciously or unconsciously in Sebastian Cabot's 
interest, not only imply that there was but one original Cabot 
enterprise under Henry VII (the favourite date for this being 
the false year 1496) and that John Cabot had no hand in this 
enterprise, but even that John (as the *'Mantuan gentleman" 
plainly implies in Ramusio) was dead before King Henry 
authorised the aforesaid voyage of discovery, if not befc«-e the 
news of Columbus's success first reached England. John 
Cabot's occupation, it is clearly suggested, was simply com- 
merce — **to follow the trade of merchandise" ; as to discover- 
ing enterprise, that fell entirely to his son. Once more, to the 
**Mantuan gentleman" Sebastian ascribes his departure from 
England to the *' great tumults among the people," and prepara- 
tion for the war to be carried into Scotland ; while on the other 
hand to Martyr he gave as his reason the death of Henry VII, 
his patron. Yet not only do the excuses clash, but they are 
both false The great tumults and Scottish alarms refer to 
the year 1497 (June-September); the death of Henry VII 
belongs to 1509; while Sebastian was still in the employment 
of the English government in May, 15 12. These are only 
some of the difficulties contained in the **Sebastianized" an- 
nalists, one of whom stoutly asserts a British birthplace for 
his hero, while others seem to support an Italian origin, though 
very divided on the question whether Sebastian fitted out his 
great discovering ventin-e at his own cost, or induced Henry 
VII to advance the necessary fimds. We might add that 
Peter Martyr writes of Sebastian's age and state of knowledge 
when he came to England in a manner quite inconsistent with 
Ramusio, and that if we take their statements as all referring 
to the voyage of 1498, we must then assume that Sebastian 
sailed practically roimd the whole North Atlantic, a voyage of 
some 6,000 miles, in about four months, through waters mostly 
strange to him, and along coasts of which he and his friends had 
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only explored a small fraction before. Under such circum- 
stances, I see no adequate reason for trusting the annalists in 
question on any material point connected with the Cabot 
voyages of 1497 and 1498. 

Now all we know with certainty of the Cabot expedition of 
1498 is contained in the letters patent of Henry VII issued to 
John Cabot alone (without any co-grantees) on February 3, 
1498, and in the letters of Pedro d'Ayala (July 25, 1498) and 
Ruy Gongales de Pueblo (undated, but probably written about 
July 25 of the same year) — ^with the addition of what is not 
really more than contemporary rumour from the letters of 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo and Raimondo de Soncino. And -with this 
information we cannot go further than a certain distance on 
the open sea, with one of the fleet putting back to Ireland in 
great distress, but the rest continuing their voyage, friends at 
home hoping to see them back in September, as d'Ayala writes 
in July. 

The whole of Mr. Biggar's story of this venture (pp. 532, 
543-60) reads as if based on indisputable authority, though in 
reality it is compounded of inferences, sometimes ingenious, 
and often daring. Thus we are told with every appearance of 
certainty how John Cabot, in the interval between his first 
and second voyage (1497-8), met a certain Joao Femandes 
** Llavrador '* in Lisbon, told him of his discoveries, and learnt 
that Femandes had explored lands to the west of Iceland some 
years previously.* In the same way Mr. Biggar seems per- 
fectly certain that Cabot returned to Bristol with Femandes 
and laid down the project of a new route to Cathay by Iceland 
and Greenland — a Polar route, in fact, such as Robert Thome 
suggested in 1527 and Henry Hudson attempted in 1607. 

♦d'Ayala's statement that " the discoverer, another Genoese like Colum- 
bus" (i.e. John Cabot) had been in Seville and Lisbon seeking assistance for 
his exftexprises, which supplies Mr. Biggar with so certain a connection be- 
tween Cabot and Femandes, may refer to the years 1476-90. before Cabot 
made his home in England, and before Femandes 's supposed voyage of 
exploration in the north. Femandes's ascertained connection with expira- 
tion in the service of England belongs to the years 150 1-3, probably after 
John Cabot's death. 
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And once more we are told that this course was actually fol- 
lowed, that they came upon the east coast of Greenland a little 
above Cape Farewell, that they called this land ** Labrador," 
in honour of Femandes Llavrador, who had first told them of 
it, that they sighted and named a ntmiber of capes, bays, and 
other coast-features which are mostly capable of precise 
identification with names of the present day, and that after 
exploring much of the south and west coasts of Greenland they 
crossed over to otu" Labrador in about 57^30' N. Lat., their 
landfall being at Cape Nanuktut, and so forth. Lastly, vague 
inscriptions on maps, such as that of the '4sle of demons," or 
an island in about the region of Davis Strait upon the Ruysch 
map of 1508, are pressed into his service by Mr. Biggar with 
extraordinary freedom. It was the crashing of ice-floes in a 
storm, we are assured, during the Cabots' progress across 
Davis Strait, that led them to invent the demon story and 
give the demon-name. 

Now all this, like the positive identification of the *'Rio 
Nevado" of the 1544 ** Cabot" map with Prince Christian 
Sound as a Cabotian discovery of 1498, and the corresponding 
statements that Ikersoak fiord *'was named" (i.e. in 1498) the 
** River of Deep Holes " {Rio de los Baches), and that the south- 
west point of the Greenland mainland "was called" (in 1498) 
the *'Cape of Shoals" (C. de los Baxos) — identification derived 
from a combination of Mr. Biggar's theory of his voyage with 
a none too cautious use of sixteenth centiuy maps, such as the 
Desliens, Desceliers, and Harleian mappemondes — seems to 
me travelling beyond our lights. No one has a right to speak 
with such precision of the Cabot enterprise of 1498 and its 
results. It is perfectly fair to suggest that the expedition 
may have begim by an exploration of Greenland; it then be- 
comes fair on otu" part to ask for some adequate proof of this 
suggestion; but it is not, I think, within the competence of 
any one to display such certainty about the course of this 
voyage, and to attempt such a minute analysis of it as Mr. 
Biggar has done. There are no facts to warrant it. There is 
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no room, indeed, for anything (after we have made all the use 
we can of d'Ayala's letter) but speculation, though in some 
cases this speculation may appear highly probable. I would 
not deny, for instance, that Ruysch may have accompanied 
John Cabot (or "the Cabots" as Mr. Biggar constantly has it, 
assuming what is utterly uncertain, that Sebastian -went with 
his father in 1498) ; but why should we treat this conjecture 
as a certainty and assume such a name as the " isle of demons*' 
on Ruysch 's map of 1508 as conclusive evidence of the Cabots 
having given such a name to an island in Davis Strait in 1498? 
And as to the whole of the supposed connection between 
John Cabot and Joao Femandes Llavrador, and the consequent 
direction of the enterprise of 1498 upon Greenland,* the name 
of Labrador given to it in honour of Femandes' previous 
exploration, and so forth — ^what is there in this beyond con- 
jecture ? The fact that the name of Labrador appears in 
certain maps of this time as applied to Greenland is not suffi- 
cient for the confident and pleasing tale which Mr. Biggar has 
told. 

Nor can I follow Mr. Biggar (p. 522-9) in his confidence upon 
other matters connected with the first Cabot voyage. That 
John Cabot originally laid his plans before Henry VII during 
that monarch's visit to Bristol in 1495-6, that his 1497 landfall 
was the *' most westerly point of our Cape Breton island," that 
the Cabo Descubierto of the La Cosa map is Cape Breton, that 
Cabot named St. Pierre, Miquelon, and Langley islands the 
Trinity group (Isla d,l. Trinidad on La Cosa), that our Cape St. 
Mary in Newfoundland was called Cape St. John because the 
explorers arrived there on July i , the octave of St. John the 
Baptist, and that Cape Race is Cabot's Cape of England (the 
Cavo de Ynglaterre of La Cosa) are possibilities ; but I do not 
see that any of them are demonstrable, or that any can be 
treated as safe bases on which to build fresh suggestions or 
assumptions. 

♦*'In the spring of I4q8," according to Mr. Biggar, "John Cabot was 
advised by ... . Femandes to take the route vift Iceland" (p. 543). 
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Mr. Biggar speaks of John Cabot having visited Mecca as 
if it were the most natural thing in the world (pp. 514, 521, 526) 
and refers to the parallel case of Varthema without a suggestion 
that the latter only got there by professing Islam, and that 
Cabot must have done the same to break through a restriction 
which was hardly once evaded throughout the whole of the 
Middle Ages. Astrakhan as the terminus of the caravan route 
from China through Ttu-kestan (p. 510) is surely a hard saying: 
there were at least three great caravan routes from the Far 
East through Central Asia, and I think it would not be easy 
to show that Astrakhan was ever as great a market or as 
important a route-terminus as Trebizond or the ports of the 
Gulf of Scanderoon. 

Lastly, in referring to Marco Polo, Mr. Biggar (p. 5 12) 
seems still under the delusion that the French text of the 
Livre des DiversiUs was a translation of ^Ln original in some 
other language. . But as a matter of fact it was not the ** French 
version'' that was written in ** 1298," but the original narrative 
of the Polo wanderings which was dictated in that year in 
the French language to Rustician or Rustichello of Pisa in 
the prison of Genoa,an original which is faithfully represented by 
the Paris manuscript (1116 Fr.) printed in 1824 by the Soci^t^ 
de G^ographie (See Yule and Cordier, Marco Polo, 81, 83, 86, 
etc). 

C. Raymond Beazley. 



Professor Bourne's volume* touches Canadian history at 
only a few points. Chapter v is devoted to the "Voyages of 
the Cabots and Corte-Reals (1496-1502)," while in the course 
of chapter x a r&umd is given of Cartier's explorations. Un- 
fortunately, neither of these is satisfactory. The landfall of 
the first Corte-Real voyage is placed in Newfoimdland (p. 64), 
and the Nasquapee Indians are put down as " Eskimos "(P- 65). 

*Spain in America, i^^o-ifiSo. By Edward Gaylord Bourne. New 
York and London : Harper and Brothers, 1904. Pp. xx, 350. (The Ameri- 
can Nation : A History, vol. iii.) 
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In his account of Cartier's first voyage Professor Bourne gives 
in all **one hundred and sixty-two men" (p. 145), instead 
of only sixty-one, and states that on this voyage he ** discovered 
the island of Anticosti" (p. 146), although as a matter of fact 
Cartier did not know it was an island until on his way home 
in 1536. This second voyage and the third voyage are sum- 
marized more correctly. 



The History of North America. Volume XI : Canada and 
British North America. By W. Bennett Munro. Phila- 
delphia : George Barrie^& Sons, [1905.] Pp. xxii, 494.'] 

As the title indicates, this is one of a'series of volumes, by 
different writers, covering the history of North America. The 
general work is edited by Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and, like a number of similar productions, 
is sold by subscription only. The author of the volume on 
Canada is a Canadian scholar, who, having gone abroad for a 
post-graduate course, has f otmd an opening for his talents in a 
leading American university. 

As the author frankly states, **The volume makes no claim 
to originality either as regards the matter which it contains 
or as regards the method of presentation." This doubtless 
accotmts for several features of the work which are more or 
less open to criticism. There is, for instance, a noticeable lack 
of proportion as regards the space devoted to the different 
sections of Canadian history as a whole, and to the subjects 
and incidents dealt with in special periods. Thus, about one- 
half of the volume is devoted to the French period alone, while 
the whole of the important development from 1840 to the 
present time is disposed of in sixty pages. As to particular 
sections, one chapter of twenty pages covers the Peace of 1763, 
and the succeeding period of reorganization, including the 
introduction and policy of the Quebec Act ; yet one-fourth of 
this chapter is occupied with the relatively imimportant inci- 
dent known as Pontiac's Rebellion. Again, in the chapter 
dealing with Upper Canada imder the Constitutional Act, 
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covering nearly half a century, more than one-sixth of the 
space is given to the details of the Gourlay incident. 

However, the undoubted capacity of the author to treat 
his subject in a very thorough and enlightened manner is evi- 
dent from those sections of the work which show a first hand 
study of the materials of Canadian history. In that part of 
the volume devoted to the French period, one of the most 
important sections is the sixth chapter, dealing with agricul- 
ttu'e, industry, and commerce. Here we have in moderate 
compass a well balanced first hand study of the system of 
seigniorial tentu-e as applied in Canada, and a very sane appre- 
ciation of the essential weakness of the French colonial policy, 
with the blighting effects upon the economic development of 
the colony of the well meant but shortsighted paternalism 
of the French Court. A stu-e hand and sotmd judgment are 
also shown in the chapter dealing with the winning of respon- 
sible government. Yet, in agreeing with Lord Dtu-ham as to 
the mistakes which had been made in establishing and per- 
petuating sharp distinctions between the French and English 
national ideals and aspirations, the writer is condemning what 
he had previously approved, though evidently at second hand, 
in the policy of Governor Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord 
Dorchester. Throughout the volume, however, there is a 
manifest desire to deal with the important f eattu^es of Canadian 
history in an impartial and scientific spirit. So far as this may 
not always have resulted in an adequate or well proportioned 
treatment, the explanation is doubtless to be found in the 
apparent haste with which the volume was prepared, and the 
imperfect character of the secondary sources upon which the 
author foimd it necessary to depend for a considerable portion 
of his materials and, consequently, of his judgments. 



France in America. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. New 
York and London : Harper and Brothers, 1905. Pp. 
xxii, 320. {The American Nation : A History , vol. vii.) 

The origin, progress, and fall of French empire in the new 
world constitute more than a mere episode in the history of 
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the American nation. The aims and accomplishments of 
Frenchmen along the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, and the Missis- 
sippi, served to shape the destinies of the thirteen seaboard 
colonies to an extent much greater than the historians of the 
United States have usually recognized. It was therefore 
gratifying to learn that, in planning his elaborate American 
Nation series, the general editor had recognized this to the 
extent of providing for the preparation of a special volume 
devoted to the narration of French enterprise and accomplish- 
ments in the western hemisphere. 

The selection of an author for this volume was, moreover, 
an entirely natural one, for Dr. Thwaites was well known to 
have a broad grasp of the whole field and to possess, in some 
parts of it, the detailed knowledge of an expert. In his 
numerous writings he had always displayed a keen apprecia- 
tion of the real spirit and ambitions of colonial France, joined 
with a rare zeal and industry in ferreting out and sifting his 
materials. Students of the French regime in North America 
felt justified in looking forward to the appearance of a book 
which should be at once comprehensive, acctu-ate, and written 
in that vigorous yet pleasing style of which Dr. Thwaites has 
often shown himself a master. There existed a distinct need 
of a moderate-sized volume on the philosophy of French col- 
onization in North America, and this need, it was fair to ex- 
pect, would be satisfactorily met. It is perhaps because of 
these hopes that the outcome is so disappointing; at any rate 
the book scarcely responds to the reasonable expectations of 
students either in scope, method or style. It is not happily 
planned; it can hardly be termed a ** history from original 
sources*' as its title pages represent; it is not reasonably accu- 
rate ; and the style in which it is written falls noticeably below 
Dr. Thwaites' usually high standard. 

In the first place the relative treatment given to different 
topics is grossly out of proportion. Five of the nineteen 
chapters are devoted to the annals of French discovery and 
exploration ; of those remaining no less than eleven deal with 
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the Anglo-French wars of the eighteenth century. An analysis 
of the whole political, social, and economic organization of 
New France, on the other hand, is warped into a single chapter 
of sixteen pages. Can it be the author's view that the only 
important achievements of Frenchmen in the new world were 
those accomplished with the birch-bark and with the sword? 
Picttu-esque though the annals of travel and strife may be, 
there is no sound reason why, in a work which purports to be 
scientific, these should be permitted to crowd overboard the 
narrative of progress in other quite as important fields. The 
author's devotion of two-thirds of his book to the military 
history of the last two decades of the French regime (1743- 
1 763) results obviously in the presentation of a picture which 
is very badly out of focus. Those who wish to know some- 
thing of French progress in the more prosaic arts of peace; 
of the civil administration of the colony^ of the social and 
economic structure of colonial France, will find meagre enlight- 
enment in this monograph. What has become, one may ask, 
of the many able and public-spirited Frenchmen who gave of 
the best years of their lives to the ponderous task of creating a 
Botu-bon empire beyond the seas ? What of the work of 
Talon, of Laval, of Hocquart, of Maisonneuve ? From cover 
to cover the author has not deigned to mention these and many 
others who were the true pioneers of peaceful progress in New 
France. Even the towering Frontenac is honoured with but 
a single incidental reference, and that the Great Ononthio ever 
did aught but ** recognize possibilities'* one would fail abso- 
lutely to glean from this book. The mere mention of these 
sins of omission serves sufficiently to indicate the unfortimate 
lopsidedness of the author's plan. 

As to what constitutes fulfilment of the promise that the 
book would be based on *' original sources," the opinions of 
the author and of his reviewers may very honestly differ. It 
is not imfair to say, however, that Dr. Thwaites has allowed 
himself considerable latitude in drawing whole chapters from 
sources which are far removed from originals. For instance 
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the rather curious mosaic which bears the heading **The Cana- 
dian People ' ' (chap, viii) appears from the footnotes to be drawn 
from Parkman's Old RSgime, Biggar's Early Trading Cam- 
paniesy Bourinot's Cape Breton, Murdoch's Nova Scotia, and 
Lord Durham's Report, These are all excellent works, but 
they are not "original sources." Furthermore, the conclusions 
drawn from the author's reading of Parkman are not infre- 
quently expressed in misleading and even inaccurate fashion. 
Thus, we are told that members of the Superior Council were 
** appointed by the crown, usually for life" (p. 129); that 
* * the governor, generally both a soldier as well as a statesman 
(sic) .... was in control of both the civil and military 
administration" (p. 129); that ** subordinate courts estab- 
lished by the attorney-general .... were to be f otmd at all 
important villages" (p. 130); and that the ** tenant" was 
supposed "to bake his bread (for a consideration) in the 
seigniorial oven" (p. 132). How many seigniorial ovens were 
there in New France ? We should be glad to know of a single 
seigniory in which the seigniorial obligation of oven banality 
was ever exacted. The statement that the duties of the tenant 
to his seignior "were more nominal than real, and often . . . 
satisfied upon the annual performance of some petty ceremony" 
(P- 132) gives an entirely false impression. Further, any 
acquaintance with the social structure of New France should 
have prevented Dr. Thwaites from confusing the seigniorial 
class with the noblesse (p. 133), and from telling us in con- 
sequence that a seignior "might not work at a trade." As a 
matter of fact not one Canadian seignior in ten was ever given 
rank in the noblesse. "The intendant," we are assured, "was 
quite apt to be a rare rascal" (p. 134), yet of the eleven inten- 
dants who held office in New France from first to last it might 
well puzzle the author to put his finger on more than one whose 
rascality was at all conspicuous. It would be much nearer the 
truth to say that the intendant was quite apt to be an honest 
and capable administrator. 
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A work of this sort — ^from whatever sources compUed — 
is worth little if it be not accurate, — at least reasonably 
acctu^te. Dr. Thwaites' volume is not reasonably accurate. 
The reviewer who cared to calendar all the inaccuracies con- 
tained in this volume from preface to index could make a 
formidable list. An illustration may be aflForded by taking 
three or four pages chosen at random and subjecting these to 
close scrutiny. Within the compass of pages 7 to 1 1 one may 
find Verrazzano (p. 7) for Verrazano (cf. Boiune, Spain in 
America, p. 143); de la Roche for de la Roque (p. 8); Pierre 
du Guast for Pierre du Gua (p. 10) ; Troilus du Mesgofiez for 
Troillus du Mesgouets (p. 10) ; Amyar de Chastes for Aymar 
de Chaste (p. 11); Harflem* for Havre (p. 11); and Harfleur 
for Honfleur (p. 10) as the place of Chauvin's residence. 
Furthermore, how came Roberval to enter the harbour of St. 
John's in 1 54 1 (p. 7) when it was not imtil the spring of the 
year following that he first set out from La Rochelle (cf. 
authorities cited in Biggar, Early Trading Companies, p. 14) ? 
Can a work based on ** original sotu-ces" vouchsafe us no more 
definite information than **it is said that in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence he (Cartier) met the belated Roberval" (p. 9) ? 
Could the voyage of the Sieur de la Roche have been made 
'* possibly in 1578" (p. 10), when his commission was not 
issued for two decades later (cf . Commissions des Gouverneurs 
et Intendans du Canada, p. 10) ? Whether these pages are 
typical of the whole volume we have not taken time to examine, 
but a superficial reading of all the chapters discloses far too 
many obvious errors. 

The concluding chapter, entitled Critical Essay on Authori- 
ties, is not such as to be of important service to the average 
reader or student. There is a somewhat curious assortment 
of materials with rather scanty criticism. Much has been 
included which has scarcely the slightest relation to the matter 
in hand, e.g., the Records of the Colony of Rhode Island (10 
vols., 1 856- 1 860). At the same time we are told nothing of 
the records of the colony of New France as contained in coUec- 
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tions like the Edits, ordonnances royaux, dSclaraiions et arrHs 
du Conseil d'Elat du Rot concernant le Canada (3 vols. : Quebec : 
1854-56) and in the Jugements et DSlibSraiions du Conseil 
Souverain de QuSbec (6 vols.: Quebec : 1 885-1 891). We are 
assured that ** the. most extended bibliography thus far pub- 
lished on the general subject of New France, is that contained 
in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments (73 vols.: 1896-1901) Ixxi, 219-365." That this is the 
most useful bibliography the author is entitled to believe if he 
so desires; it is not the ''most extended." Phil&is Gagnon's 
Essai de Bibliographie Canadienne (Quebec : 1895 : pp. 695) 
is much more elaborate and is imquestionably of sufficient 
service to deserve mention. Among the manuscript sources 
no mention is made of the ponderous collection in the Domin- 
ion Archives at Ottawa, commonly known as the Correspon- 
dance GSnSrale, — a, most extensive and fertile field for historical 
research, thus far but little exploited. On the other hand it is 
news to learn that the **Haldimand Collection was published 
in 1884-5, Bouquet Collection in 1889, Mtu*ray Correspondence 
in 1890," etc. Many of us wish only too devoutly that we 
had something more than mere calendars of these prodigious 
masses of data. In many places the bibliography shows 
signs of hasty compilation and faulty revision. **Gameau" 
of the footnotes becomes ** Gamier" of the bibliography; 
while Kingsford's prosy ten-volume production is commended 
to readers as being **fair and concise.'' 

As the work of a novice, France in America might pass 
muster : it is perhaps no more faulty than are a number of 
works in the same field which have been issued from the press 
during the last half-dozen years. But as part of a series in- 
tended to be final and authoritative, and as the handiwork of 
one who has achieved a reputation for historical writings of 
comprehensiveness, accuracy, and interest, the volume can 
scarcely fail to be read with feelings of distinct disappointment. 

W. Bennett Munro. 
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The Saint Lawrence Basin and its Border-lands, being the 
story of their discovery, exploration and occupation. 
By Samuel Edward Dawson. London : Lawrence and 
Bnllen, Ltd., 1905. Pp. xl, 442. Maps and illus- 
trations. 

The St. Lawrence River — historical — legendary — picturesque. 
By George Waldo Browne. New York and London : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905. Pp. xx, 366. Illustrations. 

Dr. Dawson's book possesses many merits, but is also not 
free from defects. In parts he has been too diffuse, discussing 
for instance the voyages of the Cabots, who really never 
entered the St. Lawrence, at very great length, while the 
exploration of the interior of Labrador is treated in an ex- 
tremely brief manner. Had Dr. Dawson stuck more closely 
to the history of the exploration of the St. Lawrence basin, 
and avoided the somewhat hackneyed social and religious 
sides of the story, his volume would have gained in lucid- 
ity and imiformity. 

On the other hand the author has given what one hopes 
will be the coup de grdce to a number of very tough old errors 
which have for years been made to do service even in standard 
works on Canada. Surely, in future, no one will ever again 
be so ill advised as to speak of the mythical town of Brest 
supposed to have been foimded on the north shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in the sixteenth century (p. 129), nor will 
any writer ever again dare to derive the Huron-Iroquois 
word Canada, meaning a village, from the Spanish Aca nada, 
or the Portuguese equivalent. 

In drawing up his accotmt of the voyages of the Cabots 
and of the Corte- Reals, Dr. Dawson had apparently not read 
the article thereon recently published in a French review by 
Mr. H. P. Biggar; else he would surely have given some con- 
sideration to the new views propoimded by that writer, and 
some part of his present accoimt might have been modified. 
In regard to the voyage of Stephen Gomez, on the other hand, 
Dr. Dawson presents us with some new facts. By identifying 
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the rio de las Gamas as otir Penobscot, and St. Jtilian's canal 
as our Canso Gut, Dr. Dawson has not much difficulty in 
recognizing the intervening points as our Minas and Atmapolis 
basins, St. Mary's bay, Cape Sable and Halifax harbour 
(pp. loo-iio). 

Dr. Dawson also throws some fresh light on Cartier's 
voyages. For instance, he points out that May lo, the date 
at which Cartier sighted Cape Bonavista in 1534, is equivalent 
to our first of May when, even at the present day, icebergs 
may frequently be met with in that vicinity. He is mistaken, 
however, in asserting (p. 137) that Cartier explored the 
southern and eastern shores of the Magdalens on his first 
voyage. That Cartier merely ran down the western side is 
seen clearly on the Harleian mappemonde, which Dr. Dawson 
has reproduced (p. 214), where the Magdalens are represented 
as the main shore on the south side of the Gtilf of St. Lawrence. 
It was not imtil Cartier was on his way back to France, in 
1536, that he discovered his mistake. Again, when sailing 
on westward from the Magdalens with the wind south it is 
more probable that Cartier reached Cascumpeq Bay in Prince 
Edward Island, rather than Richmond Bay (p. 139) to the 
south of it. 

Dr. Dawson draws an interesting comparison between the 
Christianlike behaviour of Cartier at Montreal and that of 
the Spaniards in the West Indies. 

" It was a happy augury for the fair city of future years," writes our 
author, *' that the opening words of St. John's Gospel and the recital of the 
Passion of our Lord inaugurated its appearance on the field of history. 
Might it perchance be that some charm hngered on the leafy slopes of Mount 
Royal, and spread up the diverging streams of the great valley r — ^for in all 
that land persecution has never reared its hateful head, and there are no 
arrears of religious violence and bloodshed in its history to be atoned for." 
(p. 169). 

Passages like the above, as well as some descriptions of natural 
scenery, for instance that at pages 161 -2, make one regret that 
Dr. Dawson did not omit a very considerable amoimt of more 
or less arid discussion of mooted points, and allow his true 
Canadian feelings to give themselves fuller expression in 
these pages. 
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Chapters xv, xvi, and xvii (pp. 231-288) are devoted 
to the explorations of Champlain, of whom Dr. Dawson gives 
the following interesting sketch : 

" Champlain was a many-sided xnan, strong in body as in mind. He 
was as mucn at home in the brilliant court of France as in a wigwam on a 
Canadian lake, as patient and politic with a wild band of savages on Lake 
Huron, as with a crowd of grasping traders in St. Malo or Dieppe. Always 
calm, always unselfish, always dependins^ on God, in whom he oelieved and 
trusted, and, thinking of France, which he loved, this single-hearted man 
resolutely followed the path of his duty under all circumstances ; never look- 
ing for ease or asking for profit, loved by the wild people of the forest, 
respected by the courtiers of the King, and trusted by the close-fisted mer- 
chants of the maritime cities of France" (p. 282). 

To the exploration of the St. Lawrence basin down to 
Champlain 's death in 1635, Dr. Dawson has allotted some 
288 pages, with the result that the explorations after that 
period — ^from 1635 to the present time — are condensed into 
139 pages. Even admitting the importance of what was 
done from 1497 to 1635, still the division is by no means an 
equal one. However, the accoimts of the achievements of 
Nicolet, Chouart, Radisson, Dollier de Casson, La Salle, 
Jolliet, Hennepin and Dulhut are presented in an agreeable 
manner and in a spirit of sympathy often wanting in writers 
who have treated of these men. In conclusion Dr. Dawson 
gives a brief accoimt of the penetration to the interior of 
Labrador (pp. 394-400), in the course of which he pays a 
fitting tribute to the ''remarkable exploration'' of Mr. A. P. 
Low, which *'has a right to rank high in the geographical 
history of the coimtry" (p. 398). 

Several errors have crept into the book and are worth 
drawing attention to, in case a second edition should be called 
for. The river Moisie is always called the Moisic (pp. xxxviii, 
i57i 394) after the Admiralty charts, which are wrong. The 
Genesee is spelt Genessee (pp. 283, 299, 331, 351 and 353). 
At page 257 Algoomequins should be Algonquemins. French 
priests made their way for the first time across coimtry from 
the Bay of Fundy to Quebec in 161 8, not in 1646 (p. 393). 
The volume is extremely well illustrated, and will add to 
the already high reputation of its author. 
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The large handsomely printed and illustrated book on the 
St. Lawrence river by Mr. G. W. Browne is about equally 
divided between history and present-day appearances. It is 
essentially a popular work; the appeal is to sentiment and 
to the sense of the picturesque in both the past and the present. 
The author's appreciation of historical evidence is not strong, 
as the following sentence shows : 

" Gasp^ can claim a greater honour, as it has reason to be considered 
the most ancient town foimded by Europeans in America, if it is true the 
Vikings had a fishing-station here in the tenth century." 



The late Mr. A. P. Cockbiun played some part in Canadian 
political life and was obviously interested in Canadian history. 
Hence a somewhat old-fashioned book* which gives in con- 
nected narrative the chief Acts that affected the provinces 
until the formation of the Dominion,and then of the Dominion 
until the present time. The work is a compilation that en- 
tailed a great amount of labour and it is fairly well done. 
It may serve as a general review of legislation but is not nearly 
full enough for the student who wishes to gain a complete 
knowledge of any particular period. However it is a valuable 
supplement to the shorter histories of Canada and the general 
reader will learn from it much about the various colonies 
from their foimdation to their incorporation in the Dominion. 
The work is marred by hundreds of errors in the spelling of 
proper names. In the list of members elected to the first 
parliament of Quebec in 1792 about half the names are in- 
correctly spelled. There are, too, a good many mistakes 
in dates, and there is no index. 



Champlain. By N. E. Dionne. Toronto : Morang and 
Co., 1905. Pp. xviii, 300. With a portrait. (The 
Makers of Canada.) 

This cannot be called an entirely satisfactory life of Cham- 
plain. No fault is to be found with the author's point of view, 

* Political AnncUs of Canada. By A. P. Cockbum. Toronto: William 
Briggs, 1905. Pp. 574. 
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and he has managed to embody between the covers of the 
book all the main facts of Champlain's life. The weak point 
is the order in which these facts are presented. After all a 
book is written to be read, and this is not a very readable 
volume. The narrative is most halting. Even the division 
of the chapters seems to have no clear raison d'Hre, The 
chronological order, which is often a safe guide, is here totally 
discarded. Thus, while Champlain's death in December, 
1635, is recounted in chapter xv (the last), we find in the earlier 
chapter xiii some ten pages devoted to a history of the 
missions of New France after Champlain's death. 

The literary value of the book is much decreased by its 
having been written originally in French and translated into 
English. Such expressions as **ports of the Guadeloupe*' 
(P- 3)« '*Champlain held a degree further south" (p. 35), 
"Bretagne" (p. 56), **marine wainscoting" (p. 70), **the 
Andastes were therefore speaking the Htu*on language" (p. 90) , 
**the Virgines" (p. 211) for Virginia, etc., are not good English. 

Laudable though the practice may be of quoting a docu- 
ment according to the original, stu*ely it is a mistake to print 
Kirke's name as *'Quer" (pp. 178, 188) in his signatiwe to 
letters to Champlain, merely because Champlain in his nar- 
rative, where these letters are given in French, chooses to 
phoneticize the signature for French ears. Unquestionably 
the signattu*e was *'Kirke" or '*Quirk". Moreover on a later 
page the signattu*e name is correctly given as **Kirke" where 
another letter is quoted. Uniformity, however, is not the 
distinguishing mark of this volume. Verrazano is sometimes 
given as **Verazzano" (p. 211), and again (p. 243) as **Ver- 
razzani." It woidd have been a gain to the clearness of the 
narrative if the author had omitted all reference to moot 
points wherein he differs from Moreau (p. 25) and the Abb6 
Faillon (p. 207), and confined himself to a straightforward 
narrative of Champlain 's life. 

A number of errors have crept into the volume which 
should be weeded out in a second edition. Tadousac is more 
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correctly spelled Tadoussac. There is no * 'river Seville," 
(p. 2). De Monts was governor of Pons, not of *Tont" (p. 17). 
Lord Ochiltree can hardly be called **a Scottish fisherman" 
(p. 200). **The harbour of the Isle of Wight" (p. 59) is a 
rather vague expression. Champlain's wall on the island 
of Montreal was not a **Fort" (p. 69). 

The volume contains a Chronological Appendix and an 
Index. 



A series of sketches outlining *' the story of the great French 
explorers in such simple direct fashion as might attract yoimg 
readers,"* has, of course, no merit of research. Introductory 
chapters deal with Indian society, and there are numerous 
notes on Indian tribal connections, manners, and customs. 
The explorers, whose achievements are briefly set forth, are 
Cartier, Ribaut, Laudonnifere, Champlain, the Jesuit explorers, 
Nicolet, Jolliet, Marquette, Radisson, Groseilliers, La Salle, 
IJennepin, Bienville, and the La V6-endryes. Radisson deceives 
more than his share of the author's attention, doubtless on 
account of Miss A. C. Laut's work reviewed in otu- last volume. 
She is referred to as **the scholarly and gifted writer who has 
come forward as the champion of that pictiu^esque scoimdrel." 
The compiler selects for reproduction in abridged form the por- 
tion of Radisson 's journal which deals with his experiences 
on Lake Superior. 



Jean Nicolet et le Canada de son temps {1618-1642), Par 
rAbb6 Auguste Gosselin. Quebec, 1905. Pp. viii, 282. 

This is the third volume of a series entitled *' Les Normands 
au Canada," the second of which was reviewed in our Volume 
ix (p. 25). The Normans were so important a factor in the 
making of French Canada, that the author finds plenty of 
material for his piupose ready to his hand. The task is a 
labour of love. He describes with enthusiasm the landscape, 

*French Pathfinders in North America. By William Henry Johnston. 
Boston : Little^ Brown and Company, 1905. Pp. x, 348. 
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the people, the village and rural life, the piety and devotion, 
of the older Normandy, which still survive in large measure in 
the most interesting, sociologically considered, of Canadian 
provinces. 

The recorded facts of Nicolet 's career are few. As inter- 
preter, scout, explorer, navigator, he rendered himself useful 
to Champlain, and to the company which monopolized the 
trade of New France. Under Champlain 's instructions he 
explored Lake Michigan in 1634 as far as Green Bay, ascended 
Green Bay and Fox River to a Mascoutin village, west of Lake 
Winnebago, and made a treaty of peace and commerce with 
the assembled savages. Upon this discovery and exploration 
rests his title to fame. 

Nicolet was a oevout son of the Church. Not every inter- 
preter was willing to share his knowledge of languages with 
the missionaries. Nicolet prepared a memoir on the Nipissings, 
which was used by the Jesuits in the Relations. His services 
as interpreter were always at the disposal of the missionaries. 
Conversions of savages being as a rule in articulo mortis, the 
value of an interpreter would be especially appreciable on such 
occasions. The Relations have requited him with immortality. 
They contain the only record of his principal achievement. 

But Nicolet 's life-work, as he doubtless considered it, was 
that of the trusted agent and interpreter of the Company of 
New France, with his headquarters at Three Rivers, which 
was for a long period the principal trading-post of the colony. 
To him the work of discoverer, explorer, and negotiator was 
merely incidental to his main employment. For a brief 
period at the close he occupied the exalted position of 
general manager, as we might call him (commis gSniral) , of 
the Company, during the absence of Le Tardif . His death 
was heroic. He embarked for Three Rivers immediately 
after hearing that Algonkins at the latter place were tor- 
turing to death an Indian captive belonging to a tribe in alliance 
with the Iroquois. Without a moment's hesitation Nicolet set 
out to prevent the completion of the tragedy. A storm was 
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raging, and he perished. His name is perpetuated in the 
river^, county, village, diocese, and college of Nicolet. The 
surname de Bellebome assumed by him in 1640 on his return 
from a visit to France is attached to a little stream running 
through the plain of Ste. Foy. 

Nicolet remained loyal to France when Brul^ and others 
went over to the English. After the first fall of Quebec he 
retired to the coimtry of the Nipissings, where he remained 
until the return of Champlain in 1634. The Abb^ Gosselin 
has collected from the Relations and other sources passages 
referring to Nicolet. Allusions and references to persons, 
places and events are used by the author as pegs on which to 
hang other long citations relating thereto. But as the latter 
. are always interesting, we cannot reasonably complain of the 
padding. 

James H. Coyne. 



Mr. Suite reproduces* the essential portions of Radisson 's 
''Fourth Voyage" with numerous explanatory notes, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the author and his brother-in-law, 
Chouart des Groseilliers, reached Hudson Bay by land from 
Lake Superior in 1662. The reader is left to reason out the 
problem for himself; Mr. Suite merely mentions the doubt 
raised by the vague language of the narrative whether the 
explorers went to Lake Winnipeg or James Bay, and that raised 
by Lalemant's entry in the Jesuits' Journal of his meeting 
Groseilliers near Quebec in May, 1663, when, according to 
Radisson, he was near the west end of Lake Superior. He 
suggests interpolation in explanation of Lalemant's entry, 
and leaves the whole question to the consideration of students 
of Canadian history. 



^Radisson in the Northwest, 1661-63. By B. Suite. (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, Second Series, voliime x, section ii, pp. 223-238.) 
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New Voyages to North- America by the Baron de La Hontan. 
Reprinted from the English edition of 1703, with fac- 
similes of original title-pages, maps, and illustrations, 
and the addition of Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Two volumes. Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1905. Pp. xciii, 407 ; viii, 408-798. 

This reprint fully maintains the high standard set by Dr* 
Thwaites and his publishers in their edition of Hennepin's 
New Discovery, reviewed in our Vol. viii (p. 48). As in the 
case of Hennepin, the bibliography of Lahontan has been 
doubtful and difficult ; but the forty-three pages of bibliography 
now prefixed to the text are admirably done by Mr. Paltsits. 
The editor claims that it is the first accurate bibliography of 
the subject thus far issued, and a cursory examination indi- 
cates that the claim is justified. Errors of previous writers are 
pointed out, and Mr. Paltsits has adopted for himself a system 
of analysis by pagination, signatures and location of pages and 
maps, which should prevent any future doubts, and for which 
all collectors and persons interested in the subject ought to be 
duly grateful. 

Dr. Thwaites' Introduction shows, as might be expected, 
research and care. Of the many adventurers who found their 
way to New France in the seventeenth century, few present to 
the historian or biographer more interesting features than 
Baron de Lahontan. The main facts of his life are collected 
by the editor, and make an interesting story. A typical 
Gascon, of noble birth, with a classical education, bom and 
brought up near the coimtry of the Basques, a neighboiu of 
Baron de St. Castin, he suffered at the hands of the lawyers 
and the law. It is but little wonder that America attracted 
the impoverished young noble, who expected to find there his 
El Dorado. When not more than seventeen years of age he came 
out as an officer of marines. For twelve years, with brief inter- 
missions, he lived in the country. His military duties took him 
to the outposts on the upper lakes. He learned Indian 
languages, manners, customs, and diplomacy. He became a 
member of the household, and a trusted adviser of Frontenac. 
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He was thus a spectator of many momentous events. When 
Frontenac replied to Phipps' challenge, with his famous retort 
that he should answer from the mouth of his guns, Lahontan 
was selected to be his special messenger to the king to annotmce 
the failure of the English attack. Later on, it was Lahontan's 
fortune to be a party to the repulse of an English fleet in the 
harbour of Plaisance, and to be the bearer of this second 
message of victory to the '* Grand Monarque." Promotion 
natiu'ally followed, and it was his undoing. Appointed, at the 
age of twenty-six, lieutenant of the king for Newfoundland and 
Acadia, he quarrelled with the governor and fled to Portu- 
gal. For nearly a quarter of a centtuy he lived in exile. 

Lahontan took with him, as *' inseparable companions," 
Homer, Anacreon, and '*my dear Lucian." The last was his 
favoiuite. In some features he resembled Lucian. Both 
were close observers of nature, quick to perceive, taking noth- 
ing for granted, opposed to the constituted religious authori- 
ties, clever and caustic in comment, scoffers at the trite and 
conventional. Both excelled in lucidity of thought and ex- 
pression. Lahontan appears consciously or unconsciously to 
have modelled his style on that of Lucian, to whom by the way 
Dr. Thwaites strangely enough refers as a Latin writer. The 
baron had two or three pet aversions : Jesuits, lawyers and 
legal processes, in particular. In many thmgs he was in 
advance of his race and age. The cruelties perpetrated by 
Indians on their prisoners filled him mth horror and at the 
risk of his life he vainly attempted to save the victims. He 
was one of the earliest explorers to appreciate the scenery of 
Quebec and of the lakes and rivers. He planned improve- 
ments of the capital itself — ^not merely fortifications, but a 
quay and public fountains. He recommended forts at Buffalo 
and elsewhere for the protection of trade. 

Lahontan's Voyages is at the same time the most interest- 
ing and one of the most valuable of the early accounts of New 
France. The popular demand for it was met by the issue of 
numerous editions. The English edition, now reproduced, is in 
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some ways preferable to the French. The public found in it 
history, topography, geography, theology, and natural history, 
judiciously mingled. The story of River Long receives adequate 
treatment in the present edition. Lahontan is held respon- 
sible for the invention and circulation of this falsification of 
history. Dr. Thwaites suggests, as an explanation, that the 
passage was inserted as a satire upon European manners and 
customs, but whether his suggestion offers the proper key to 
the problem is a matter on which people will of course differ. 
Yet perhaps we may not be far astray in supposing that Dr. 
Thwaites finds it hard to take very strong ground against a» 
writer who presents so much that makes us smile and admire 
and enjoy. The pagination of the original edition is shown in 
brackets, as in the same editor's reprint of Hennepin. An 
index of forty-seven double-column pages adds greatly to the 
value of the book. 

The annotations are an interesting featiu-e. They are as a 
rule judicious, concise, and at the same time reasonably full. 
In some instances, however, there are signs of haste and lack 
of local knowledge. Jeune Lorette is near Quebec, not 
Montreal (vol. i, p. 48). DoUier de Casson's History of Mon- 
treal was not first published in 187 1 (vol. i, p. 55); the Mon- 
treal Historical Society published it in 1868- 1869. When the 
annotator says that ''apparently Radisson and Groseilliers 
were (1655) the first white men to traverse " the Fox- Wisconsin 
portage (vol. i, p. 177), he gives his authority to a date im- 
supported by the records. Dollard's heroic defence of Canada 
against the Iroquois at the Long Sault on the Ottawa did not 
occur in 1661 (vol. i, p. 217), but in 1660. Kaministiquia was 
at the mouth, not of Three Rivers (vol. i, p. 316), but of the 
river Kaministiquia, now the principal Canadian harbour on 
Lake Superior, near whose mouth is Fort William. On page 
154 the annotator considers the question of the identification 
of the *' River of Theonontat^." The late Dr. Scadding was of 
the opinion that Lahontan put into the river Maitland until the 
gale should cease which prevented his canoes from proceeding. 
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Rejecting Scadding's opinion, the editor concludes that ''it 
was more probably the Nottawausaga (sic) in Simcoe county, 
where the Tionnontat^ had their earliest home." Scadding 
is clearly right in placing the stream on Lake Hiu'on rather 
than the Georgian Bay, and it is more than probable that the 
Maitland was the stream intended. The reasons against Dr. 
Thwaites' view are conclusive: — 

(i) The two islands six leagues distant from each other 
are undoubtedly those off Cape Hurd, as stated by Scadding. 

(2) Lahontan proceeding with his canoes reached the 
river in a calm, and was detained by a gale from W.S.W. 
There was nothing apparently to take him into the Georgian 
Bay, as he was on his homeward trip to Fort St. Joseph. Had 
he gone to the Nottawasaga, the W.S.W. wind would not have 
troubled him in proceeding homeward, imder the sheltering 
south-west shore of the bay. But on Lake Huron, it would 
be a direct head-wind, which no canoe could face. 

(3) He reached Fort St. Joseph with his canoes in three 
days from the river. The mouth of the Maitland is about 60 
or 70 miles from the site of the Fort, and the canoes could have 
made the distance without special effort. But from the Notta- 
wasaga they could not have reached the Fort under two weeks. 

(4) The annotator has been misled by the notion that the 
Tionnontat^ country did not extend beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Nottawasaga river. It actually extended 
to Lake Huron, as shown in the Relations, Sanson's and Du 
Creux' maps, etc. The name as applied to the stream would 
doubtless mean ''the river that leads to the Tionnontatfe." 
The head-waters of the Maitland in the township of Proton 
are not far from the Nottawasaga where the population was 
perhaps densest. 

(5) Lahontan 's maps show no river except the Severn 
entering the Georgian Bay from the south. On the other hand 
they both show a river corresponding to the Maitland. On the 
large map it is called Theonontat^ R., whilst two tepees north 
of Goderich indicated Indian villages, designated **Theonon- 
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taseronons or Hurons." The maps were of course intended 
to show his explorations, and with the other proof s mentioned 
show that he had not entered the Georgian Bay, and that he 
had been in the Maitland (most probably), and seen Tionnon- 
tat6 encampments on the east shore of Lake Huron. 

James H. Coyne. 



A Scheme for the Conquest of Canada in 1746, By Victor 
Hugo Paltsits. (Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, New Series, vol. xvii. Part I, pp. 69-92.) 

Thomas Pownall : His Part in the Conqtiest of Canada, 
By W. D. Lighthall, (Trans, of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 2nd Series, vol. x, sect, ii, pp. 265-269.) 

The long-drawn-out, inevitable struggle between French 
and English in America consisted in a double war on both 
sides. European intervention was only periodic, sometimes 
coincident with war between the mother countries, some- 
times being mere raids to take the enemy at a disadvantage, 
in time of nominal peace, at a disownable distance from head- 
quarters. But the local war was practically chronic, ebbing 
and flowing along the wavering border in one unceasing effort 
to remove a neighbotu^'s landmark. Frontenac struck at 
New England in 1689. Phipps in 1690, and Sir Hovenden 
Walker in 171 1 struck back — ^with disastrous loss to their 
own side. After thirty years of **pin-prick'' peace Warren's 
fleet and PepperrelPs Americans took Louisbourg in 1745. 

New England thus again undertook the **glorious enter- 
prise'' of conquering New France, which Peter Schuyler first 
proposed in 1689, but which was onlycarried out by Saunders, 
Wolfe and Amherst seventy years later. The French fleet 
had lost all control of the St. Lawrence; for D'Anville's squa- 
dron, commissioned to reconquer Louisbourg, had failed 
miserably without striking a single blow. Warren's victorious 
ships and Sinclair's eight regular battalions were to meet 
some thousands of Americans at Louisbourg, ascend the St. 
Lawrence, and take Quebec; while a colonial attack was to 
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be concerted against Montreal by way of Lake Champlain. 
In October, 1745, the colonies had proposed to raise 20,000 
men. Next April Newcastle ordered a sudden levy for im- 
mediate service. New England, led by determined Massa- 
chusetts, under the indefatigable Shirley, responded ex- 
cellently. But even here there was some muddle and mischief, 
and the House complains to the governor **that divers chil- 
dren under sixteen have been enlisted in the expedition ' ' ! Vir- 
ginia was lukewarm and inefficient : in 100 days she only 
scraped together 100 men. Well might one of her own sons 
exclaim : *'If Glory cannot fire us, let Shame confoimd us "I 
Pennsylvania, as usual, was cold, canting, selfish and evasive 
to the last degree. Her sole contribution was a vote of alle- 
giance; and her small contingent was raised by Governor 
Thomas entirely on his own credit. However, on the whole, 
the colonies did exceedingly well; and their astute leaders 
appealed to all the mixed motives that were then within the 
range of ''practical politics." They appointed *'days of 
Fasting and Prayer''; served out arms and ammimition; 
prepared commissariat and transport, uniforms, medicines 
and tools; and by no means forgot to dangle **the plunder 
of Canada" before their more worldly followers. But New- 
castle was no Pitt. The home authorities dallied distrust- 
fully with the eager colonials. The opportimity of 1746 
slipped by. And in May, 1747, Newcastle disbanded the 
unused forces he had called out for immediate service thirteen 
months before — not forgetting to caution Shirley to **do it 
as cheap as possible." The conquest of Canada in 1746 
would have meant equal honours for rangers and regulars; 
whereas Wolfe's triumph was won by regulars alone. The 
Royal Navy was, of course, the primary determinant of victory 
at all times. Mr. Paltsits deserves the warm thanks of 
every student for a most entertaining, illuminating and 
well informed article. 

Mr. W. D. Lighthall deals with another scheme of con- 
quest and adds to his previous work on **The Glorious Enter- 
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prise" some details relating to Thomas Pownall's project for 
the conquest of Canada. Pownall went to England from 
America in 1756 and there wrote **a memorable letter to Lord 
Halifax which revolutionized the conduct of the war." Pitt 
appears to have adopted some of Mr. Pownall 's ideas and 
this last plan for conquering Canada was successful. 



We should have noticed before the publication by La 
Soci^t6 Historique de Montr6al of the order-book for the 
French campaign in Canada in 1755 and of some correspon- 
dence by Baron de Dieskau, the governor, Vaudreuil, and a 
few others relating to this campaign.* There is no sign of 
editing in the papers, which are published without introduction 
or note. The material is of course of considerable value for 
the early history of the Seven Years* War in Canada. 



Mr. Frederic Harrison's Life of Chathamf brings into 
relief this great man's work as the founder of the modem 
British Empire. 

" Chatham made the Colonial System and was the founder of the 
Empire. For good and for evil, through heroism and through spoliation, 
with all its vast and far-reaching consequences, industrial, economic, social 
and moral — the foundation of the Empire was the work of Chatham. He 
changed the course of England's history — nay, the course of modem history" 
(p. 2). 

In our wonder at the civilian Chatham's marvellous 
insight into the military problems of his time we sometimes 
forget that he was a trained soldier. He said of himself that 
when he served as a comet there was not a military book he 
had not read through. His was indeed preeminently the spirit 
of the daring master of legions. For a time his position was 
such that he commanded the House of Commons as in a 
different scene he would have commanded an army. The 
House listened to him in '*abject silence", to use Mr. Harri- 
son's phrase. His book contains a brief sketch of the com- 

*Mhnoires de la Sociiii Historique de Montreal, dixihne livraison : 
Campagne de iy§^. 1900. Pp. 80, vi. 

^Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. London : Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 1905. Pp. vi, 240. 
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paign which resulted in the conquest of Canada. Mr. Harrison 
quotes with approval Carlyle's insistence that Chatham's 
eye was ever on Canada. He saw into the futiu'e enough 
to understand something of what America should ultimately 
mean. Had George II lived a little longer, had Pitt been 
permitted to make peace in the same spirit in which he made 
war, no country but Great Britain would have been left with 
any over-sea colonies. Assiu'edly if this had happened the 
later history of mankind would have been different. When 
Pitt retired George III offered him the governorship of Canada 
with iJ5,ooo a year. Pitt, the world conqueror, ruling at 
Quebec a few hundred English and less than a hundred thous- 
and French, surely presents the pictiu'e of a caged eagle! 



Wolfe and Montcalm, By the Abbe Henri Raymond 
Casgrain. Toronto : Morang & Co., 1905. Pp. xxviii, 
296. 

Eloge historiqti£ de M, VAbb^ H. R, Casgrain. Par Thonor- 
able A. B. Routhier. (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 2nd Series, vol. x, sect, i, pp. 35-44.) 

One would have wished that this last work from the pen 
of the Abb^ Casgrain could have proved a durable m^onument 
of his literary fame; but his most ardent admirers cannot hope 
that it will meet with such a fortunate fate. Indeed, the more 
intimate our acquaintance with his achievements and with 
his picturesque and charming personality, the more must we 
regret the publication of this disappointing book. For more 
than a quarter of a century the Abb^ was the devoted and 
determined literary champion of the French-Canadians in 
history, and we have become accustomed to look upon him 
as specially qualified to speak with authority. The reader 
is assured by the editors that his interest in the narrative 
will be deepened '*by very reason of the strength of the author's 
convictions,'* but it is not in these pages that he will find 
fullness of knowledge. Since the days when the Abba's 
opinions of the principal diaracters described in the volume 
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before us were formed, the archives of Europe have enabled 
us to take a more comprehensive view of the whole of the 
French regime, and particular light has been thrown upon the 
closing scenes of the drama in which both Wolfe and Montcalm 
fotmd a soldier's grave. In a few instances we observe that 
the author has corrected earlier statements;* but the total 
mass of new material has placed an essential portion of his 
work entirely out of focus. The book is not only inaccurate; 
we cannot even accept it as the reflection of French-Canadian 
opinion of to-day, since representative writers, in recent 
publications, have made the best use of new documents.! 

This is truly regrettable, because '* Wolfe and Montcalm" 
occupies a place in a creditable series of volumes, 
which the publishers desire should convey the most trust- 
worthy information on leading persons in Canadian history. 
The editors were evidently confronted with a difficult problem. 
They desired to present to the world a trustworthy work, 
and they were not prepared to advise their readers to accept 
the Abb^ as a trustworthy guide. Hence, in the opening 
paragraph they sound a note of warning : — 

** Since the manuscript of the Abb^ Casgrain's contribution to the 
*' Makers of Canada" series was received, several works bearing on the sub- 
ject matter of this volume have been published which throw new light upon 
the campaign around which has gathered such great debate" ; 

and, in the succeeding sixteen pages and notes, they bring on 
the stage a whole world of action which the author never saw. 
But their pleading is in vain, and not even the charm of the 
author's style, or the excellent work of his translator, saves 
the book. 

In justice to the memory of the Abb^ Casgrain, we ask 
our readers to bear in mind that circumstances absolutely 
prevented him from doing his task with credit. Certain new 
documents were in print during his lifetime ; but he was almost 
totally deprived of sight for many years, and could never 
become familiar with this material. This new volume is 

♦See ** Montcalm et L^vis/' vol. 2, p. 226, and "Wolfe and Montcalm" p. 177 . 
fThe Hon. Thomas Chapais, and Dr. N. E. Dionne, for example. 
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drawn principally from an earlier work and its publication, 
long after it was written, and without final revision by the 
author, should be regarded as one of those untoward occur- 
rences which sometimes attend a literary career. We ex- 
amine the book at some length since it revives certain historical 
errors that should now receive their final quietus. 

Vaudreuil and L^vis are the real heroes of the book. 
Montcalm is successful only when he follows the governor's 
advice, and any measure of success attending Wolfe is as- 
cribed to good luck. On one occasion, after quoting from 
some boastful letters of Vaudreuil, the author appears to have 
thought that the conduct of his hero was strangely at var- 
iance with his professions of valour, and he adds : — **If 
Vaudreuil did not show in the face oi the enemy the resolu- 
tion which animated him in his coimcil chamber, he at least 
expressed that of the whole colony." He would have paid 
a far more fitting tribute to the recognized bravery of the 
soldiers of the colony had he said : — If the colonial troops 
had not shown more resolution in the face of the enemy than 
their weak-kneed governor, there would have been no victory 
for French arms at Ste. Foy, and many a brilliant page in the 
history of French Canada would be missing. 

Vaudreuil is frequently given credit where it is not due, 
and, when he particularly deserves censiue, the responsi- 
bility for his acts is conveniently transferred to someone else. 
On page 62 the author says : — 

** Montcalm and Vaudreuil, separated as they were by an inveterate 
hatred, agreed on one point at least and cried out for peace as the only means 
of saving the colony. So desperate, indeed, did the situation seem to them 
that they mutually decided to send at express speed to Versailles in the 
endeavour to awaken the king and his ministers from their stupor, if this 
were possible, and make them understand that if help was not sent, as the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil demanded, the colony was lost. Bougainville was 
chosen for the mission, and Doreil, the commissioner of war, wno was called 
to France on family business, was instructed to support the representations 
before the court. However, notwithstanding their most urgent solicitations 
neither one nor the other could obtain the slightest effective help." 

The colony was in a critical condition ; help was earnestly 
demanded by the Marquis de Vaudreuil, and France refused 
to extend a helping hand. These are the conclusions one 
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would reasonably form from the lines quoted. With more 
complete evidence before us than is fiunished in this book, 
we find that Vaudreuil, and not France, is responsible for 
the failure of this lu-gent mission to Versailles. To Bougain- 
ville the Marquis had given a letter couched in these terms : — 
"He is in all respects better fitted than any one else to inform 
you of the state of the colony. I have given him my in- 
structions, you can trust entirely in what he tells you." The 
letter to Doreil was in a similar strain : — **I have full con- 
fidence in him, and he may be entirely trusted. Everybody 
here likes him." But Vaudreuil 's methods were as yet un- 
known to Bougainville. With the same pen the governor 
had written to the minister in France in these words : — 
**In order to condescend to the wishes of M. de Montcalm, 
and leave no means untried to keep in harmony with him, 
I have given letters to MM. Doreil and Bougainville; but I 
have the honour to inform you, Monseigneur, that they do 
not understand the colony, and to warn you that they are 
creatiu-es of M. de Montcalm." The duplicity of Vaudreuil 
at this desperate moment is inexplicable. Little wonder that, 
* 'notwithstanding their urgent solicitations," France refused 
aid, when on the word of her governor she was assured that 
those who were sent to urge the claims of the colony did not 
imderstand the situation, and moreover, were merely crea- 
tures of the governor's inveterate enemy. In this instance, 
at least, the reader may be pardoned, if he does not find his 
interest deepened by **very reason of the strength of the 
author's convictions." 

Vaudreuil is one of the most unsatisfactory figures in the 
last years of the French regime, and although he may not have 
participated in the vices of the age, it was under his admin- 
istration that the colossal frauds of Bigot were possible, that 
the army was debauched, that the people were cruelly op- 
pressed, and many, unable to obtain even horse-flesh for food, 
were foimd by Bougainville eating grass. And this while a 
carnival of corruption amidst oriental luxury reigned in the 
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palace of the intendant. Weak, vacillating, and lacking in 
all the essential qualities of an administrator, Vaudretiil may 
have remained in ignorance of the true state of affairs for a 
time; but we cannot overlook the fact that when, in April, 
1758, Montcalm boldly warned France of the pernicious in- 
fluence of Bigot, it was Vaudreuil who prevented any remedial 
action. Montcalm had written : — 

** Our Government is good for nothing. ; money and provisions will fail 
.... The people are dispirited. There is no confidence in M. de Vaud- 
reuil or M. Bigot M. Bigot seems to be occupied only in amassing a 



The people are dispirited. There is no confidence in M. de Vaud- 

M. Bigot M. Bigot seems to be occupied only in amassing a 

fortune for Wmself, his adherents and sycophants. Cupidity has seized 



officers and store-keepers ; the commissaries are making astounding profits. 
It is nothing but forged certificates, legally accepted. Everybody appears 
to be in a hurry to make liis fortune before the colony is lost." 

The minister became alarmed, and demanded an explanation. 
To this commimication Vaudreuil replied : — 

" Monseigneur, I cannot conceal from you how deeply M. Bigot feels the 
suspicions expressed in your letters to him. He is full of zeal for the service 
of the King ; but as he is rich — or passes for such — ^the evilly disposed are 
jealous of him, and insinuate that he has prospered at the expense of His 
Majesty. I am certain that it is not true ; and that nobody is a better 
citizen than he is, or has the King's interests more at heart." 

Bigot, no doubt, felt deeply injured, for, with the aid of the 
complaisant governor, there were several millions yet to be 
squeezed out of the expiring colony. But in this book we 
learn little of the pyramidal prodigality of the intendant, 
or of the ridiculous boasting of the simple governor. 

Ignorant of the art of war, Vaudreuil planned campaigns 
on paper with all the assurance of a Napoleon, and he appears 
to have been convinced that single-handed he could frustrate 
the most ambitious designs of the enemies of New France. 
That his measures of defence for the colony were all-sufficient, 
the court had from himself ample assurance. Thus, shortly 
before the approach of the British fleet, he had written : — 

" I expect to be sharply attacked, and our enemies will make their most 
powerful efforts to conquer this colony ; but there is no ruse, no resource, no 
means, which my zeal does not suggest to lay snares for them, and finally, 
when the urgency demands it, to fight them with an ardour, and even a fury, 
which exceeds tne range of their ambitious designs. The troops, the Cana- 
dians, and the Indians are not ignorant of the resolution I have taken, and 
from which I shall not recoil under any circumstances whatever. .... 
My firmness is generally applauded. It has penetrated every heart ; and 
each man says aloud — Canada, our native land, shall bury us under its ruins 
before we surrender to the English ! This is decidedly my own determina- 
tion, and I shall hold to it inviolably." 
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In the face of his miserable flight when the enemy was at the 
gates, it is evident that Vaudrenirs zeal was confined to an 
tmceasing reiteration of his devotion to the colony and to a 
scrupulous avoidance of its dangers. 

Bougainville is taken to task for allowing Vergor to com- 
mand at the Foulon, a circumstance which the author believes 
contributed to the loss of the colony. 

** But what is unpardonable on Bougainville's part is that, contrary to 
the admonitions of the governor, which were repeated to him in the letter in 
which Vaudreuil gave him carte blanche as to the means he was to employ, he 
changed the commander of the Foulon, or at least allowed him to leave three 
or four days after, placing the post in the hands of Vergor, who had been 
censured a few years before for having given up the fort at Beaus^jour almost 
without resistance *' (p. 178). 

But to support this view there is no reference to the most 
important documents concerning Vergor and the regiment 
of Guienne. We cite a few passages from the Abba's work, 
and contrast them with the original papers. The author 
endeavoiu-s to establish that the regiment of Guienne was 
despatched to the vicinity of the Foulon by Vaudreuil, and 
that from that moment Bougainville was responsible for all 
that occurred in the neighbourhood. According to the 
Ahh6 Casgrain, Vaudreuil wrote to Bougainville : — 

" I do not need to instruct you .... to establish the regiment of 

Guyenne in the central point In a word, you have carte blanche as 

to the means you employ " (p. 162). 

Now, an examination of the original letter proves that the 
*'carie blanche'* does not refer either to the regiment of Guienne, 
or to the Foulon; but to barrels of pork and biscuit and other 
supplies for the troops at St. Augustine. 

** Je n*ay pas hesoin de vous recommander Mss. de Guienne de donner 
commandement convenable k M. de Fontbonne, et (Vitdblir le Regiment de 
Guyenne dans le point central sauf k en tirer la compagnie des grenadiers et 
des piouets. 

" P.S. — Vous pouves, Monsieur, prendre quelques barils de lard k la 
riviere Cap Rouge, supines par des bestiaux moyenant certificat, et comender 
des charettes partout des que vous en aur^s besoin pour vos marches, et pour 
porter vos vivres farine et biscuit que vous prendres au domaine de St. Augus- 
tine, en un mot carte blanche sur les moyens.** 

The words in italics have been extracted from the letter and 
postscript, and arranged by the author in the manner quoted, 
both in the present volume, and in his **Montcalm et l^vis." 
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We now proceed to show that Vaudrenil, and not Bougain- 
ville, appointed Vergor to the Fonlon, and that the regiment 
of Guienne which might have saved the situation for France 
was returned to camp by Vaudreuil against the wishes of 
Bougainville. On the 5th of September, Montcalm wrote to 
Bougainville in these words : — 

"Le mouvement des ennemis, mon cher Bougainville, est si considerable 
que je crains qu'il ne passe la riviere des Ecchemens et qu'il ne cherche k 
nous d^rober une marcne pour couper la communication de sorte que je fais 
marcher le Regt. de Guienne en entier, saui un Capitaine, im Lieutent et 
50 soldats des moins ingambes pour garder leurs drapeau IX tentes et equip- 
ages, sauf k les leur faire passer par la suite ; c'est k vous, mon cher Bougainville 
k les emmener avec vous ou de les laisser dans la communication du Cap 
Rouge, k lance des mers, pour relever les postes ce qui nous conviendrait le 
mieux pour $tre k m^me de rapeler ce regiment s'il ^tait besoin dans notre 
oartie. 

In a postscript to this letter the Chevalier de Montreuil added :~ 
**Vous ^tes le mattre de disposer du regt. de Guienne." On 
the next day, the 6th of September, Vaudreuil commenced to 
interfere with the arrangements made by Montcalm, and 
insisted that the regiment should be retmned to camp. Thus 
he wrote : — 

" Sy cet arrangement vous convient pour accelerer envoy^ un ordre k 
Guyenne de rentrer dans son camp." 

And in the last paragraph of the letter : — 

** a legard de laisser Guyenne k I'ance des m^res cela ne se peut parce 
qu'il n'y a pas de bois." 

(Anse des Mferes is between the walls of the city and the 
Foulon, or Wolfe's Cove, a most vital point.) In another 
letter to Bougainville on the same day Vaudreuil wrote ; — 
* 'Guyenne est rentr^''. Bougainville appears to have pro- 
tested, for in the same letter the governor says : — 

*' Sy leur mouvemt etoit une fois d^cid^ d'une fa9on irrevocable je 
n'hesiterois pas k vous faire passer encore Guyenne avec armes, et bagages, 
k la verity [ce ser] ait un corps k faire rester k St. Augustin ou k la pointe [aux] 
Trembles. Comme je vous lay mand^ ce matin." 

Vaudreuil was willing for the regiment to rettun, but only 
for service at St. Augustine, seventeen miles from the city, 
or at Point aux Trembles, twenty-two miles distant. Mont- 
calm, however, had suggested that the regiment should serve 
where it would have been really useful, — at the very place 
where the English finally landed. But the regiment re- 
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mained in camp at the orders of the governor. Montreuil 
wrote to Bougainville on the 6th : — 

Sur votre demiere lettre, Monsieur, j'ai eu ordre de faire rentrer le 
regt. de Guyenne dans son champ, du reste les dispositions dont M. le Mis. de 
Vaudreuil vous a fait part subsisteront si vous nV trouvez aucun changement 
k faire. Si les ennemis se portent en force vers St. Augustin on vous enverra 
sur le compte que vous en rendrez le regt. de Guyenne avec armes et bagages 
que vous partageriez k St. Augustin et a la pointe au tremble, ou ensemble k 
votre choix." 

On the 1 2th of September, the day before the battle of the 

Plains, Montcalm for the second time ordered the regiment 

of Guienne to proceed to the Fonlon; but again Vaudreuil 

interfered and revoked the order : — 

"12. Mercredi. Ordre donn^ par M. de Montcalm et ensuite r^voqu^ 
par M. de Vaudreuil disant nous verrons cela domain au batallion de Guienne 
d*aller camper au foulon." 

It is dear, therefore, that neither Montcalm nor Bougainville 

was responsible for the withdrawal of the regiment and it 

was of course this withdrawal which permitted Wolfe's 

access to the heights. 

We have now to deal with the appointment to the command 

at the Foulon, the most vital point in the French defences, 

of Vergor, a discredited man. **Vergor," says the Abb^, '*was 

the poorest soldier in the colony.** No one should have known 

this better than Vaudreuil, since it was owing to his defence 

that Vergor escaped punishment for the affair at Beaus^jour. 

And yet with this knowledge of his character the governor 

deliberately appointed him to the command at the Foulon ! 

On the 5th of the month St. Martin had been appointed to 

the Foulon with 150 men; but on the 6th, Vaudreuil replaced 

St. Martin by Vergor, with only one hundred men. Here are 

the words of his letter to Bougainville : — 

" Ance des mers et du foulon M. de Vergor qui a remplac^ M. de St. 
Martin avec loo hommes." 

The Abb6 considers that ten causes contributed to the loss 
of the colony. The first, third, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
are connected with the withdrawal of the regiment and the 
appointment of Vergor and for these, in the light of the docu- 
ments quoted, Vaudreuil must bear the blame. It is in vain 
that towards the dose of the book the Abb6 makes an elo- 
quent plea for Vaudreuil. 
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" The tone of moderation with which he speaks of Montcakn, only a 
few hours after his defeat, when he believed that he had a perfect right to 
blame him for not having followed his advice, is also noteworthy. Vaud- 
reuil said to Montcalm himself, in the last letter which he wrote to him at 
six o'clock in the evening : I cannot tell you how pained I am to hear of 
your wounds ; I hope that you will soon recover, and assure you that no one 
is more anxious for you than myself as I have been so attached to you." 

The effect of this letter is lost, and one is filled with disgust 
on reading this other letter written by Vaudrenil shortly after, 
which is not mentioned in this book: — 

** From the moment of M. de Montcalm's arrival in this colony down to 
that of his death, he did not cease to sacrifice everything to his boundless 
ambition. He sowed dissension amongst the troops, tolerated the most 
indecent talk against the government, attached himself to the most dis- 
reputable persons, used means to corrupt the most virtuous, and when he 
could not succeed, became their cruel enemy." 

But it is not only when dealing with the governor that 
the book is imsatisfactory. The Abb^ is quite tmable to 
appreciate the genius of Wolfe. Of Wolfe's victory he says : — 

'* When we reflect that the price of this enormous advantage had been 
only a difficult climb, and three insignificant skirmishes, we are almost 
dumbfounded " (p. 183). 

In ignorance of the correspondence of Wolfe after the 9th 
of September, he fails to grasp the fact that the ''diflScult 
climb" was not due to mere chance, but was the consummation 
of a well considered plan, involving the inter-working of a 
series of delicate operations, carried out with the utmost 
secrecy and precision in the dead of night, along a front 
of 29 miles, by men who knew only the part assigned to them, 
while to the whole Wolfe held the key. 

Montcalm fares no better than Wolfe. The victory at 
Ticonderoga is attributed to L^vis and the French-Canadians, 
though Montcalm chose the ground and commanded in person 
during the engagement, and though only one-eighth of his 
men were Canadians. With L^vis and Vaudreuil always 
before him, the author does not render justice to the Can- 
adians, and we learn little of their loyalty and devotion to 
the colony under the iron heel of Bigot and his vampires. 
To enlarge on this aspect and bring out the sterling qualities 
of a people reduced by famine, not the outcome of war, but 
of deliberate fraud; to show their patriotic allegiance to a 
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lost cause and to leaders who ignored their sufferings, would 
have reflected on the conduct of those whom the author de- 
sired to shield. And yet it is under this terrible regime when 
women and children were pressed into service to drag heavy 
loads over rough roads, and when famishing men steadfastly 
refused bribes to remain neutral, that the student learns to 
appreciate the true character of the people, and realizes that 
in order to show them in a f avoiu-able light it is not necessary 
to be tmjust either to the soldiers of France or to their enemies. 
The character of Townshend, Wolfe's successor in the com- 
mand, has been strangely misunderstood, and the Abb6 only 
repeats the prevailing opinion when he speaks of **The proud 
Townshend, impatient to return to England and enjoy a 
triumph which others merited more than he." Documents 
show that he had no choice in the matter. He was ordered 
to return with the troops — an order which, to his credit, he 
in the end declined to obey. When within sight of home, 
becalmed in the channel, he and Saunders ascertained that 
the fleet imder Admiral Hawke was hard pressed in Quiberon 
Bay. Without a moment's hesitation he wrote and despatched 
a note to Pitt, and sailed with all speed to join Hawke. When 
the ships came up with the fleet, assistance was not needed. 
But this willingness, when within sight of his native land after 
a hard campaign, again to expose his life in the service of his 
country is rather the act of a hero than of a man anxious to 
gain unmerited laurels. We have examined the greater part 
of Townshend's correspondence, and there is not one word 
of boasting in even his most private letters. To his wife he 
wrote from the field of battle : — 

'* We have gain'd a great day the particulars of which you will read in 
the public Gazette. Tho I was not in the warmest part of the action, yet I 
had more shotts near me than in any other action I've seen. It has pleased 
God to spare me for my Charlotte & my George & the rest." 

Besides these grave errors of interpretation there are fre- 
quent evidences of carelessness. Thus, on page 179 Wolfe, 
instead of Satmders, is in command of the fleet. And there 
are British blue- jackets drilling on shore armed to the teeth 
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and ready to swarm over any unprotected part of Montcalm's 
land defences in irresistible sheer force of numbers. But 
the Abb6 forgets to mention that not one seaman fired a shot 
or drew a cutlass ashore. On page 177, Bougainville is stated 
to have been at Pointe aux Trembles on the morning of the 
battle; but nineteen lines lower on the same page he is blamed 
for remaining inactive at Cap Rouge and not moving towards 
the heights. 

It is pleasant to ttmi from criticism of the Abb6 Cas- 
grain's work to the eulogy of him by the Chief Justice of the 
Province of Quebec. Chief Justice Routhier tells briefly the 
story of the Abba's life. It is a record of devotion to duty, 
even tmder great affliction, and one is forced to admit that, 
although much of the Abba's work is of enduring merit, the 
man was far greater and better than the best of all his work. 
In his work indeed the skill of the artist is everywhere manifest, 
and fortimately his reputation as an author does not rest 
upon the single volume which we have criticized. His '*His- 
toire de la V6n€r3ble Mfere Marie de Tlncamation" and 
'%'histoire de THdtel Dieu de Quebec,** are works of sterling 
merit. But he was hardly in touch with present-day historical 
science,''and however much we may become attached to an 
author and to his style, we cannot close oiu* eyes to the fact 
that throughout the civilized world a change has taken place 
in the method of writing history, and that the public demand 
and insist upon scientific acciu"acy before every other quality. 



The two new volumes of the Clinton Papers* cover the 
period from Jime ist, 1781, to July i8th, 1785, and contain 
many documents which have a bearing upon Canadian history. 
The border warfare still continued to rage with undiminished 
fury, and these papers throw much light upon it. Cadwal- 
lader Colden, formerly lieutenant-governor of the province 
of New York, writes to Governor Clinton on July 26th, 

♦ Public Papers of George Clinton, First Governor of New York. Pub- 
lished by the State of New York. Albany: Oliver A Quayle, 1904. Vols. vii. 
and viii. Pp. Iviii, 634 ; xxxviii, 466. 
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1783, protesting against the banishment of the loyalists. 
Clinton's correspondence with Joseph Brant respecting a 
treaty with the Six Nations, and the minutes of the Indian 
cotmcil held at Fort Schuyler in September, 1784, are now 
printed for the first time. 



Les EcclSsiastiqufs et les Royalistes Fran^ais refugiSs an 
Canada h VEpoque de la RSvolution, 1791-1802. Par 
N. E. Dionne. Quebec, 1905. Pp. xiv, 448. 

A Colony of Emigrh in Canada, 1798-1816, By Lucy 
Elizabeth Textor. Toronto: ITie University Library, 
1905. Pp. X, 86. (University of Toronto Studies, 
History and Economics, vol. iii, No. i.) 

The French Revolution drove from France a band of 
clergy "devoted to their King, but still more to the Catholic 
Church." '*Forty-five of these brave champions of Cath- 
olicism landed on oiu* shores accepting the generous hospi- 
tality afforded by the Government and the bishops of Quebec." 
It is the story of these forty-five that M. Dionne, Librarian 
to the Legislatiu-e of Quebec, tells in his latest work. It is 
a story preceding that of Miss Textor. The one forms the 
complement of the other. Both authors have drawn much 
of their material from the same soiu"ces, but they have treated 
their subjects from different standpoints and, consequently, 
we have two works quite distinct in character. M. Dionne *s 
book is divided into three parts. The first (pp. 1-165) 
tells the story of the expulsion of the proscribed French 
clergy, their exile in England, their going to Canada, and 
their reception. The last chapter of the first part is devoted 
to the Windham and Niagara settlements in Upper Canada, 
and adds a few facts to Miss Textor's narrative. The second 
part of M. Dionne's work (pp. 169-315) is made up of short 
biographical sketches of the forty-five priests. The third 
part (pp. 319-443) consists of Pieces Justificaiives, — ^letters, 
memoirs and documents that have a bearing upon or are 
referred to in the text. M. Dionne's book is accompanied 
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by full lists of the books, reports and documents consulted. 

The British Isles have, for centuries, been an asylum or 
home of refuge for the exiles of all Eiu"ope. There have been 
many settlements and plantations in these old lands that have 
played very important parts in the social, intellectual and 
material progress of that mixture of races which we call the 
British people. As British colonies have been built up in 
various parts of the world, some of these refugees have been 
directed across the seas and the following up of their history 
has proved a very interesting theme for students of history. 
Of recent years some attention has been paid to the diversity 
of settlers that in the last centiuy helped to make up Upper Can- 
ada. The only historian who, imtil recently, had paid much 
attention to the colony of French SmigrSs in Upper Canada was 
the Rev. Dr. Scadding, who extended the scope of his 'Toronto 
of Old" to take in the accoimt of the settlement of Yonge 
Street north of the city, and it was here that some of the 
French SmigrSs settled. This interesting chapter has been 
overlooked, doubtless because no permanent traces of the 
colony have been left. The SmigrSs came, settled and then 
gradually disappeared leaving few traces of their sojourn. 
There was little to indicate that an interesting story remained 
to be told. Miss Textor, a graduate of Yale University, was 
advised by Professor Edward G. Bourne to investigate this 
subject. She began her work and found her chief material in 
the Public Library of Toronto, the Archives at Ottawa, the 
British Museum, the Colonial OflBce Records and the Ontario 
Crown Lands Department. The work represents thorough 
and scholarly research. 

The record is so condensed in Miss Textor's book that a 
rdsum^ of the story of the French noblesse who attempted 
a settlement north of Toronto to be called Windham would 
be merely a repetition of the author's own account. The 
experiment was doomed to failiu"e. The Hon. Robert 
Hamilton of Queenston was the true prophet and his letter 
(p. 29), in the light of history, shows how much better he knew 
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the conditions and possibilities than did the Ministers in Lon- 
don, the French leaders of the movement and the governor 
of the province. **A separate establishment of French Emi- 
grants in the Woods of the Coimtry can never succeed." 
The story centres around the Count de Puisaye, and most 
of the space is devoted to him and his doings. Next in im- 
portance came Quetton de St. George, the only man whose 
extensive commercial transactions are still remembered by 
the old residents of Toronto. St. George was for many years 
the merchant prince of Upper Canada. Again and again, 
in reading the work, we feel some regret that the author has 
not elaborated the story and made it more available for popular 
reading, but we must remember that it is a University **Study" 
and intended mainly for specialists in history. 

Miss Textor states (p. 68) that Puisaye on his return 
to England settled down and married Mrs. Smithers, who 
had been his housekeeper in Upper Canada ; and on page 19, 
she states that Mrs. Smithers was sister of William Smithers 
{alias Kent) who was a member of the settlement. Miss 
Camochan, in her paper on Puisaye published by the Ontario 
Historical Society in 1904 (p. 46), says that Mrs. Smithers, 
who kept house for the Count, was his mother-in-law and the 
mother of William Smithers (Kent). Miss Camochan 's 
statement is probably correct as she derived her information 
from members of the Smithers family. Portraits of the Coimt 
and Countess are in the possession of a great-granddaughter 
of William Smithers Kent, living in Dundas, Ontario. Mr. 
Gerald S. GriflSn, of Hamilton, has the will of Coimt de Puisaye, 
and Miss Textor could probably have added something to 
her valuable work had she consulted this soiu"ce of information. 
It is an interesting coincidence that Dr. Dionne in Quebec 
and Miss Textor in Toronto should both have been working 
at the same time along similar lines. It is an advantage, 
however, that their investigations did not cover exactly the 
same ground. In these two books we have worked out in 
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minute detail the complete Canadian story of the French 
refugees, clergy and laity. 



Harm Jan Huidekoper. By Nina Moore Tiffany and Francis 
Tiffany. Cambridge : Riverside Press, 1904. Pp. 386. 

Harm Jan Huidekoper was a native of the province of 
Drenthe, in Holland, who emigrated to the United States in 
1796 at the age of twenty. He entered the service of the 
Holland Land Company, being first stationed at the village of 
Oldenbameveld, in the Mohawk valley, but upon being pro- 
moted to be its general agent he took up his residence at 
Meadville, Pa., where he lived tmtil his death in 1854. He 
was an industrious letter-writer, and left a manuscript auto- 
biography. The present memoir has been largely compiled 
from these sources. 

In 1802 he visited the Canadian side of the Niagara river, 
and records his impressions of the Falls. He was a shrewd 
and intelligent observer, and his comments upon contem- 
porary events and existing social conditions often have an 
unusual interest. In a letter of July 23rd, 1806, he thus criti- 
cizes the foreign policy of the United States at that time : 

'* I do not adinire as you do the attitude which our rulers have assumed 
with respect to the belligerent powers, and I fear that private predilection 
for France and animosity against England had too much influence in the 

measures that have been adopted I formerly hated the English 

on account of their overbearing conduct and the universal dominion wiich 
they wished to exercise over the whole world, and I still deprecate their 
excesses, and am far from wishing that my country should tamely submit to 
be insulted, but at the same time I cannot help admiring that proud, inflexible 
spirit with which the English contend for their independence, and I am 
induced to think that if partiality in a neutral be pardonable, it must be 
when that partiality is exercised in favour of a people contending for exist- 
ence " (pp. 171-?). 

In the autumn of 181 2 a brigade of volunteer militia was 
assembled at Meadville for the invasion of Upper Canada. 
Mr. Huidekoper remarked : 

** I have seldom seen a finer collection of men, but they were rendered 
totally useless for want of proper officers. The troops elected here their own 
supenor officers. The colonels, with one exception, were totally inefficient* 
and the general, though I believe physically brave, was morally a coward, 
and dared not either to introduce proper discipline or to enforce the few 
orders he issued. Hence, that which nught have been a fine, useful body of 
troops was nothing but an armed mob. They remained lying here in camp 
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for a couple of months doing nothing. They were then marched to Buffalo, 
where they were left in the same state of inactivity imtil sickness broke out 
among them, when some deserted, and the rest were dismissed without any 
of them having seen an enemy." (pp. 179-80). 

E. Cruikshank. 



Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company, 
1905. Two volumes. Pp. xxiv, 424; 456. 

With these substantial volumes Captain Mahan apparently 
brings to a conclusion his impressive and authoritative work 
on Sea Power. We trust, however, that in due time it may 
be followed by a volume or volumes dealing with the *' Influence 
of Sea Power upon the American Civil War.'' The candid and 
judicial spirit in which Captain Mahan deals with the contro- 
versy over the right of search and right to impress 
seamen maintained by Great Britain, and the enforcement of 
the Orders in Coimcil, may be appreciated from the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

" The acuteness and technical accuracy of Madison's voluminous argu- 
ments make but more impressive the narrowness of outlook which saw only 
the American point of view, and recognized only the force of le^al precedent 
at a time when the fotmdations of the civilized world were heaving. Ameri- 
can interests doubtless were his sole concern, but what was practicable and 
necessary to support those interests depended upon a wide consideration 
and just appreaation of external conditions. That laws are silent amid the 
clash of arms seems in his apprehension transformed to the conviction that 
at no time are thev more noisy and compulsive. Upon this political obtuse- 
ness there fell a kind of poetical retribution whicn gradually worked the 
Administration round to the position of substantially^ supporting Napoleon 
when putting forth all his power to oppress the liberties of Spain, and of em- 
barrassing Great Britain, at a time when a people in instirrection against 
perfidy and outrage fotmd in her their sole support. Dtuing these eventful 
five years, the history of which we are yet to trace, the bearing of successive 
British ministers towards the United States was usually imcompromising, 
often arrogant, sometimes insolent, hard even now to read with composure ; 
but in imminent danger of their country, during a period of complicated 
emergencies, they held with cool heads and with steady hands on the helm a 
course taken in full tmderstanding of world conditions and with a substan- 
tially just forecast of the future (vol. i, pp. 139-140). 

*' The United States chose neutrality and expected that it would be 
permitted her. She chose to overlook the interposition of Napoleon and to 
regard the exclusion laws forced by him upon other states as instances of 
municipal regulation, incontestable when freely exercised. Not only would 
she not go t^hind the superficial form, but on technical grounds of inter- 
national law she denied the right of another to do so. Great Britain had no 
choice. She was compelled to resistance ; the question was as to methods. 
Direct military action was impossible. The weapon used against her was 
commercial prohibition, which meant eventual ruin unless adequately 
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parried by her own action. From Europe no help was to be expected. If 
the United States also decided so far to support Napoleon as to prosecute her 
trade subject to his measures, accepting as legal regulations extorted by him 
from other European countries, the trade of Europe would be transferred 
from Great Britain to America and the revenues of France would expand in 
every way while those of Great Britain shrank — a result militarily fatal. In 
this the British Government would not acquiesce ; it chose instead war 
with the United States under the forms of peace " (vol. i, p. 175). 

Every page of Captain Mahan's narrative indicates original 
research and great care and good judgment in weighing con- 
tradictory evidence. Besides documents ah-eady in print, the 
unpublished letters and despatches in the Navy Department 
and the Department of State at Washington, in the Public 
Records OflBce at London, in the Canadian Archives at Ottawa, 
and the Castlereagh correspondence in the possession of the 
Marquis of Londondeny, have been laid under contribution. 
Files of contemporary newspapers have also been consulted 
with some valuable results, and the authority for every state- 
ment of importance is scrupulously cited. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Captain Mahan writes with admirable 
lucidity, and that his accuracy of statement is such as to chal- 
lenge the closest scrutiny. Dealing mainly with the strategy, 
logistics, and tactics of the successive campaigns by land and 
water, he seldom describes any of the battles in particular 
detail. He has spared no pains to seek out the causes of 
success or failiu"e with as much precision as is practicable, 
and his comments are always judicious and instructive. The 
theatre of operations is admirably described, and the varying 
influences of European conditions upon the policy of the 
belligerents is also carefully traced. Much space is nattu'ally 
given to the contest for predominance on the lakes, by which 
the influence of naval power upon land operations was most 
forcibly exemplified during the war. An entire chapter is 
devoted to the battle of Lake Erie, and the greater part of 
another to the action upon Lake Champlain, the result of 
which, it is shown, finally decided the British peace commis- 
sioners to abandon their demands for a ** neutral guarantee of 
the Indian possessions'' and a rectification of the Canadian 
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frontier. In each case full justice is done to the gallantry and 
skill of the vanquished. 

** Captain Barclay not only had borne himself gallantly and tenadotisly 
against a superior force — favoured in so doing by the enemy attacking in 
detail — but the testimony of his trial showed that he had laboured diligently 
during the brief period of his command, amid siirroundings of extreme 
difficulty* to equip his squadron and to train to discipline and efficiency the 
heterogeneous material of which his crews were composed" (vol. ii, pp. 94-5)^ 

Respecting the engagement in Plattsburg Bay, commonly 

known as the battle of Lake Champlain, he writes : 

*• After a careful estimate of the strength of the two sqtiadrons, I think 
that a seaman would certainly say that in the open the British was superior ; 
but decidedly inferior for an attack upon the American at anchor 

*' It would seem clear, therefore, that the true combination for the 
British general would have been to use his military superiority, vast in 
quality as in numbers, to reduce the garrison at Plai^tsburg. That accomp- 
lished, the squadron would be driven to the open lake where the 'Confiance * 
could brine; into play her real superiority instead of being compelled to 
sacrifice it oy attacking vessels in a careftiUv chosen position, ranged with a 
seaman's eye for defence, and prepared with a seaman's foresight for every 
contingency. Prevost, however, became possessed with the idea that a 
joint attack was indispensable, and in commimicating his purpose to the 
commander of the squadron, Captain Downie, he used language indefensible 
in itsdif , tending to goad a sensitive man into action contrary to his better 
judgment, and ne clenched this injudicious proceeding with words which 
certainly implied an assurance of assault by the army on the works simul- 
taneous with that of the navy on the squaaron " (vol. ii, pp. 370-1-2). 

As a contribution to a proper xmderstanding of the causes 
and events of the war Captain Mahan's work is of an inesti- 
mable value. Some of the illustrations, however, seem out 
of harmony with the text, and by an amazing error one of 
them is entitled *'The Fleets of Chauncey and Yeo manoeuvr- 
ing on Lake Champlain'' (vol. ii, p. 52). 

E. Cruikshank. 



History of the War of 1812 between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, By James Hannay, D.CL. 
Toronto : Morang & Co., Limited, 1905. Pp. xvi, 372. 
(Also tmder title : How Canada was held for the Empire : 
The Story of the War of 1812. London : T. C. & E. C. 
Jack.) 

Mr. Hannay 's War of i8 12 in its original form was noticed 
in our volume vi, and some of its defects and limitations were 
pointed out. In the present edition, all the misprints then 
noted have been corrected with a single exception, and the text 
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has been subjected to some slight revision in other respects. 
The paper and typography of this volume are excellent, and 
many illustrations, chiefly portraits, have been added. Two 
of these, however, have been imfortimately transposed. 
That purporting to be a portrait of General William Hull(p. 29) 
is actually that of Lieut.-Colonel Titus G. Simons, of the York 
Militia, while the American general figtu^es as Colonel Simons 
(p. 285). The map of the Niagara peninsula which serves 
as a frontispiece might be useful to illustrate the Fenian Raid 
of 1866, but is very xmsatisfactory for reference in the cam- 
paigns of this war. 

In his preface the author takes occasion to justify the 
harsh epithets so frequently applied by him to the American 
oflicers and soldiers, on the groimd that "they invaded our 
coxmtry, btmit our towns, ravaged our fields, slaughtered our 
people and tried to place us under a foreign flag," and adds 
that he can see **no reason why any American of the present 
day should feel offended at reflections on the actions of men 
who lived ninety years ago/' This is hardly *he frame of 
mind in which his' ory ought to be written. Still more sig- 
nificant is his ingenuous explanation that he has "not thought it 
necessary to biu"den this book with footnotes and references 
to authorities because the oflBcial sources of our knowledge of 
the war are so few in number as to render such references 
imnecessary." Had he made the slightest effort at original 
research he would never have penned these lines. Even when he 
professes to quote an official document he cannot alwajrs be 
relied on. He makes General Van Rensselaer say (p. 71) 
"the regulars will pass the Foiu* Mile Creek to a point in rear 
of the works of Fort George," when the general actually wrote 
''from the Foiu- Mile Creek," and similarly General Dearborn 
is quoted as saying (p. 72): "at all events we must calculate 
on possessing Canada before the winter sets in," when he itsed 
the words ''Upper Canada." 

We can only note some of the most glaring errors and mis- 
statements. "The i6th Royal Veteran Battalion" (p. 34) 
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should read loth. The car brigade was not commanded by 
Captain Holcroft (p. 36), but by Captain Isaac Swayze, 
"Gowris'* (pp. 54-7) should read Gowrie, and by "artillery 
engineers" is meant "artillery regulars/' the words used in 
Brock's despatch. Solomon Van Rensselaer was the nephew, 
not the "cousin" of Stephen Van Rensselaer (p. 67). General 
Dearborn did not terminate the armistice on the frontier of 
Lower Canada on August 29th, 1812, (pp. 68,70), but on 
September 4th, and the subsequent statement that he was so 
leisiu-ely in his movements that Van Rensselaer was not in- 
formed of the fact imtil the 12th of September is also incorrect. 
The oflBcial correspondence shows that Dearborn wrote to 
Van Rensselaer on August 25th, enclosing a letter to the 
British commander at Fort George, but advising him to delay 
its delivery until his cannon and stores arrived, if he had not 
received them. Van Rensselaer received this despatch on 
September ist, but delayed notif3dng the British commandant 
until September 4th, and the armistice along the Niagara 
actually terminated at noon on September 8th. The crew of 
the brig "Detroit" did not ntunber "fifty-six men" (p. 72), 
but consisted of two oflBcers and nineteen seamen, landsmen, 
and soldiers. Applegarth's company did not belong to the 5th 
Lincoln, but to the 2nd York Militia, and "Captain Hall" 
should be Captain Hatt (p. 78). General SheaflFe did not 
march along the St. David's road, but across the coimtry(p. 78). 
"Lieutenant Holcroft" (p. 80) should read Captain Holcroft. 
The British loss at Queenston is stated as "eleven killed and 
sixty wounded" (p. 82); the official return shows that it was 
thirteen killed, seventy-seven woimded, and twenty-one missing, 
and that the number of prisoners was 925, not 931, as Mr. 
Hannay states, among whom were 489 militia instead of 
three htmdred. Colonel Winder did not command the " Balti- 
more volxmteers" (p. 88), but the 14th United States Infantry. 
"Lieutenant Lamont," mentioned on page 90, is described as 
" Colonel " Lamont on the very next page. The British loss in 
the action below Fort Erie on November 28th, 1812, is stated 
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at sixteen killed, thirty-seven wounded and thirty missing 
,(P- 94) f but the official returns show that it was fifteen killed, 
forty-six woimded, and thirty missing. On page 93, Lieut. 
Bartley is mentioned as being in command of thirty-seven 
men; two pages further on the same detachment is described 
as consisting of seventy-foiu* men. Procter's force at the 
River Raisin is described as consisting of one hundred and 
forty rank and file of the 41st Regiment, and forty rank and 
file of the Royal Newfotmdland, besides detachments of other 
corps (p. 116); the oflBcial return shows that he had two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight rank and file of the 41st and fifty-tthree 
of the Royal Newfoundland. It is stated that the 104th 
Regiment when it arrived in Canada ** was up to its full strength 
of one thousand men" (p. 130), whereas it barely mustered 540 
rank and file. The American loss at York is stated at two 
hundred and eighty-six killed and woimded; their official 
return says three himdred and twenty. General Riall's force 
at Queenston on December 19th, 18 13, is described as being 
about "five himdred men of the Royal Scots and 42nd Regi- 
ments"(p. 230) ; the official report shows that it consisted of nine 
hundred men of the Royal Scots, 8th, 41st, and 89th Regiments 
and one himdred militia. On the other hand, the detachment 
of the Royal Scots engaged in the attack of Buffalo is stated to 
have numbered "about eight hundred men," when Drum- 
mond's despatch shows that it was but 370 rank and file. 
''Bandy" (p. 124) should be Bondy. "Pierson" (p. 131) 
should be Pearson; "Selby" (p. 195) should be Shelby, and 
"Dalsen's" should be "Dolson's." "Caswick" (p. 251) 
should read Creswick; "General Tompkins" should be 
Governor Tompkins; " HoUoway (p. 256) should be Holtoway; 
"Dixon" (pp. 264, 266) should be Dickson; " Jessop"(pp. 265, 
279, 280) should be Jesup; "Wilcox" (pp. 233, 280) should be 
Willcocks, while the well-known John Wilson Croker, some- 
time Secretary to the Admiralty, figures as "Mr. Crocker" 
(p. 326). This list of errors might be greatly enlarged, but 
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is already quite long enough to indicate the untrustworthy 
character of the work. 

E. Cruikshank. 



General Brock, By Lady Edgar. Toronto : Morang & 
Co., 1904. Pp. 322. (The Makers of Canada.) 

The military services performed by General Brock during 
a short campaign of barely four months duration, were so 
brilliant and decisive that his claim to a place among the 
"Makers of Canada*' cannot well be questioned. Lady 
Edgar's former book entitled **Ten Years of Upper Canada" 
has thrown valuable light upon this period, and her investi- 
gations diuing its preparation have doubtless familiarized 
her with the soiu-ces of authentic materials for the present vol- 
ume, which is clearly and pleasantly written. Besides possessing 
decided military talent, Brock was an able administrator and 
organizer, and it is to his qualities as such that much of his 
success as a soldier is due. This fact has not been overlooked 
by the authoress, who devotes considerable attention to his 
activity in a civil capacity as administrator of the government 
and President of the Executive Council of the province of 
Upper Canada. 

Bom in the same year as Wellington and Napoleon, Brock 
entered the army a^ the age of fifteen, and his promotion was 
sufficiently rapid to put him in command of a battalion before 
he was twenty-eight. Two years later he saw some hard 
fighting in the Duke of York's inglorious campaign in Holland, 
and his corps subsequently did duty as marines in Nelson's 
fleet during its attack upon the Danish ships and batteries at 
Copenhagen. These operations were clearly not of a descrip- 
tion to afford a young soldier much strategical or tactical 
insight and for the next decade he was quartered in Canada. 
His regiment was immediately split up and distributed in 
detachments among the widely scattered frontier posts, where 
any form of military training beyond squad and company drill 
became absolutely impracticable. Their isolation was such 
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that they were tempted to forget that they were soldiers in 
anything save the name. At least one-third of the officers 
were constantly absent in Great Britain on leave, some of them 
for years together, while the non-commissioned officers and 
privates sought to pass the time and increase their scanty pay 
by gardening or assisting the inhabitants in their civil avoca- 
tions. Books and newspapers could scarcely be obtained, 
and it was no easy matter to keep in touch with the military 
events of that stirring period. 

Brock, however, was an ardent student of his profession, 
and earnestly desired an opportunity to exercise his natural 
talent for war. This was long denied him, but in the mean- 
time he became thoroughly familiar with the civil and military 
condition of both provinces and intimate with many of the 
leading residents. For nearly five years his mind had been 
constantly occupied in considering measures for the successful 
defence of the country in the event of war with the United 
States, and when it began he knew exactly what he intended 
to do. At a most critical moment he was put in charge at once 
of the civil administration and military command in Upi>er 
Canada, and from the first was greatly embarrassed by the 
instructions of his superiors as well as by the political opposi- 
tion of a disloyal faction. The splendid audacity and tireless 
energy with which, after leaving a slender containing force 
along the Niagara river, he flung the remainder of his troops 
against General Hull, although the western part of the province 
in his immediate rear was fairly simmering with disaffection, 
richly deser\^ed the marvellous measure of success which 
rewarded him. 

Nearly one-third of the present volume is devoted to the 
short period extending from the declaration of war to Brock's 
death, and, in the main, Lady Edgar has wisely allowed his 
official and private correspondence to tell its own story during 
these eventful months. Her narrative of the battle of Queen- 
ston is largely based on a letter written by Sir John Beveriey 
Robinson, then a lieutenant in the 3rd Regiment of York 
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Militia, dated October 14th, 1812, published in her former 
book. It may be observed that this letter was first printed 
in a more extended form in the Kingston Gazette of October 
31st, 1812. 

A careful revision of the proof sheets ought to have elimi- 
nated a considerable number of unimportant but very annoy- 
ing errors which remain uncorrected. On page 57, we read 
that ** Butler's Rangers and the Queen's Rangers occupied the 
barracks at Newark," when the Due de la Rochefoucauld 
visited that place. Butler's Rangers were disbanded in 1784. 
It is difficult to see how such amazing mistakes in local geog- 
raphy as the statements that Fort Chippawa was on **Lake 
Erie, a mile and a half above the falls of Niagara" (p. 58), 
and that Fort Erie was ** eighteen miles up the lake" (p. 59), 
could have escaped detection. The date of Napoleon's Berlin 
Decree was November 21st, 1806, not November 2nd (p. 81), 
and that of the attack on the frigate Chesapeake was June 22nd , 
1807, not June 21st (pp. 82-3). Colonel McArthiu* did not 
command a regiment of Michigan militia, nor did he come 
from Detroit to join General Hull (p. 203). He commanded 
the ist Regiment of Ohio Volunteers and accompanied General 
Hull from Dayton. The vote in the United States Senate, 
a body containing, at the time, less than fifty members in all, 
on the declaration of war was nineteen to thirteen, not **one 
hundred and ninety- three to thirteen" (p. 208). General 
Hull's evacuation of Sandwich did not take place on July 7th 
and 8th (p. 238), but upon August 7th and 8th, and was not 
finally completed until August nth, 1812. The capture of 
the American boats conveying their woimded from Niagara 
to Detroit occurred on August loth, not on the 7th (p. 243). It 
is also decidedly misleading to describe the Queen Charlotte 
and Hunter as '* British gimboats" (p. 249), as the former was 
a ship carrying eighteen gims, not **a sloop," and the latter a 
brig. Captain Finnis, who is named as the commander of the 
Queen Charlotte, was then serving in Sir John B. Warren's 
fleet on the Halifax station and did not arrive on Lake Erie 
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until June, 1813. Major General Prescott is designated "Sir 
Robert Prescott'* (p. 35); William Windham, sometime 
Secretary for War and the Colonies, becomes the '*Rt. Hon. 
Sir W. Wyndham;" Stephen Van Rensselaer is strangely 
described as '* padron of New York, " while in the index Lieut.- 
Govemor Gore figtu-es as ** Sir Francis Gore.'* '* James McGil- 
livray" (p. 203) should be "William McGillivray," and among 
obvious misprints may be noted "Johnstone" (p. 50) for 
"Johnstown," "Humphrey" for "Humphreys" (p. 83), 
"Clans" for "Claus" (p. 206), and "HaU's" for "Hatt's" 
(p. 300). No authorities are anywhere cited, and the index 
is very inadequate. 

E. Cruikshank. 



Recollections of the American War, 1812-14, By William 
Dunlop. With a biographical sketch of the author by 
A. H. U. Colquhoun. Toronto : Historical Publishing 
Co., 1905. Pp. viii, 112. 

Dr. William Dimlop's "Recollections of the American 
War" have been reprinted from the pages of a rare and well- 
nigh forgotten periodical, "The Canadian Literary Magazine 
and Literary Garland." The author arrived at Quebec in 
November, 18 13, in the capacity of assistant-surgeon to the 
89th Regiment then stationed at Kingston. On his way up 
the St. Lawrence he saw the French-Canadian militia hurrying 
to the defence of Montreal, then threatened by the armies 
of Hampton and Wilkinson, and formed a favourable opinion 
of their efficiency and zeal. 

" We came up with several regiments of militia on their line of march. 
They had all a serviceable, effective appearance — had been pretty well 
drilled, and their arms being direct from the Tower were in perfectly good 
order, nor had they the mobbish appearance that such a levy in any other 



: uniformity that added much to their military 1 
always remarked that a body of men's appearance in battalion depends 
much less in the position of their individual dress and appointments than on 
the whole being in strict uniformity. 

•* They marched merrily along to the music of their voyageur songs, and 
as they perceived our uniforms as we came along they set up the Indian war- 
whoop, followed by a shout of vive le Roi along the whole line. Such a body 
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of men in such a temper and with so perfect a use of their weapons as all of 
them possessed, if posted on such ground as would preclude the possibility of 



regular troops out-manoeuvring them (and such positions are not hard to 
find in Canada), must have been rather a formidable body to have attacked " 
(pp. 13-14). 

During the winter of 1813-14, Dunlop was quartered at 
Cornwall and he relates some amusing particulars of the 
manner in which the British troops in that vicinity were sup- 
plied with cattle smuggled across the line from New York 
and Vermont, in some instances imder the direction of persons 
holding commissions in the American militia. He arrived at 
Niagara in the last week of July, 18 14, just in time to take 
charge of the wounded from the field of Lundy's Lane, and 
was with the besieging force throughout the investment of 
Fort Erie. His memory has been undoubtedly at fault in 
some circumstances, but he gives many interesting details of 
the siege which bear the impress of truth and cannot be foimd 
elsewhere. Mautass, the Sac chief mentioned by him, is 
imdoubtedly the same warrior who figures under the name of 
Metoss in Richardson's book on the war. Dr. Dunlop was a 
fluent and entertaining, if somewhat careless, writer and his 
'* Recollections'* are thoroughly readable. The biographical 
sketch is rather meagre and the proof-reading has been badly 
done. 

E. Cruikshank. 



The contest for the control of the Lakes during the war of 
18 1 2, owing to the signal victories won by their squadrons 
upon Lakes Erie and Champlain, has been a favourite topic 
for writers of prose and verse in the United States since 
Washington Irving in the first flush of triumph ventured the 
prophecy that the **last roar" of Perry's cannon "was the ex- 
piring note of British domination," dowm to the turgid rhetoric 
of the present volume* by Mr. Lyman. He relies exclusively 
upon secondary authorities and evidently prefers the un- 
reliable and prejudiced compilation of Lossing to all others. 

*Comm(}dore Oliver Hcuard Perry and the War on the Lahes, By Clin 
L. Lyman. New York: New Amsterdam Book Company, 1905. Pp. 246. 
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The writings of Mr. Roosevelt and Captain Mahan are too 
moderate and judicial to satisfy his ardent patriotism. His 
naratrive is fluent and wordy but contains nothing new in the 
way of facts or views, while his technical knowledge of naval 
affairs is imquestionably limited. There are several bad slips 
such as *Tomt Albino" for *Toint Abino''(p. iii), and ''Fort 
Reliance'' for **Fort Defiance" (p. 114). The statements that 
"supplies could be sent from Pittsburg [to Erie] via the 
Alleghany River and Lake Chantauque" (p. 119), and that 
Captain Barclay was deprived of his remaining arm by a 
wound received in the action on Lake Erie, are not correct. 



The Battle of the Thames in which Kenttickians defeated the 
British^ French and Indians ^ October 5, 18 13, with a list 
of the Officers and privates who won the victory. By 
Colonel Bennett H. Yoimg. Louisville, Kentucky : 
John P. Morton and Company, 1903. Pp. xvi, 274. 
(Filson Club Publications, no. 18.) 

The war of 181 2 against Great Britain was supported with 
much enthusiasm by the majority of the people of Kentucky, 
who still cherished an inveterate hatred of the Indians of 
the North-west from whose raids the early settlers in that 
State had suffered greatly thirty years before. Henry Clay, 
who was then at the height of his popularity and whose elo- 
quence gave him great weight, had become the acknowledged 
leader of the war party, and publicly declared his belief that 
its militia alone were capable of effecting the conquest of 
Upper Canada and Montreal without assistance if they were 
given the opportunity. Every representative in Congress 
from that State gave his vote for war, and the principal towns 
were illuminated by their inhabitants when they learned 
that war had actually been declared. The veteran Isaac 
Shelby was subsequently elected governor by a great majority, 
mainly, it was asserted by his opponents, because he had been 
instrumental in hanging ten Tories after the battle of King's 
Mountain in the war of independence. A large force of 
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volunteers was readily enlisted, many of whom had gained 
some previous military experience in border warfare with the 
Indians. Within a few months upwards of seven thousand 
men, many of them mounted, were equipped for the field, 
exclusive of two new regiments for the regular army. But 
this formidable force accomplished little. Three regiments 
were wholly cut to pieces or taken prisoners at the river 
Raisin; three others, in attempting the relief of Fort Meigs, 
sustained great losses. The remainder dissipated their energy 
in fatiguing but fruitless marches through the wilderness, 
in which they destroyed a few Indian cabins but suffered 
greatly from disease and frost. Yet the zeal of the population 
was imdiminished, and Governor Shelby issued a general order 
for the formation of a second army upon the last day of July, 
1813. It is with the organization and operations of this 
force that Colonel Yoimg's volume mainly deals, but it may 
be remarked that his text contains nothing to justify the amaz- 
ing statement on the title-page, that the Kentuckians de- 
feated the French at the battle of the Thames. The late 
Colonel R. T. Durrett, one of the founders of the Filson Club, 
has written a preface from which the following sentence 
deserves quotation to indicate its utter disregard of historic 
candour : — 

*• Proctor, reeking with the blood his treachery and brutality had drawn 
from his fallen foes, stood forth like a demon incarnate to desolate the land 
with all the horrors of a savage and none of the ameliorations of a civilized 
war " (p. iv). 

The muster-rolls now published show that this army con- 
sisted of 4,275 of all ranks exclusive of the general and di- 
visional staffs, and that Colonel R. M. Johnson's regiment of 
mounted infantry numbered 1,439 officers and men. The 
whole of this force, with the exception of two or three him- 
dred men who were sick or detailed on fatigue duty, seems to 
have been present at the battle, besides several himdred 
regular troops of the United States army. The author has 
brought together considerable information from the State 
Archives, which cannot be found elsewhere, but he has not 
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taken the trouble to consult even the most accessible British 
authorities, and his work aboimds with errors and mis-state- 
ments which might easily have been corrected. He writes 
frankly as a partisan, intent at all hazards upon extolling 
his coimtrymen. Yet there was actually small reason for 
exultation. Had it not been for the opposition and dilatory 
conduct of the Indians, Procter undoubtedly could, and prob- 
ably would, have retired immolested to Burlington. As it 
was he was unable to place more than four hundred regular 
soldiers and possibly a thousand Indian warriors in line of 
battle to oppose five thousand. More than half the regulars 
and eight himdred Indians made good their retreat, but the 
baggage-guard and the sick with the whole of the artillery 
and stores were sacrificed. Major Reynolds of the Essex 
militia is described as belonging to the British army and the 
strength of his outpost at the river Raisin is exactly doubled. 
Colonel Yoimg states that the British loss in killed and woimd- 
ed in the battle of Lake Erie was two hundred and that *'six 
hundred British sailors were taken prisoners,'* when in fact 
the crews of their squadron did not exceed four hundred of 
all ranks, of whom less than one hundred were seamen. Bar- 
clay did not **lose his remaining arm" in the action. The 
strength of the 41st Regiment, at the battle of the Thames, 
is magnified from 367 to 750. Short biographies of the prin- 
cipal American officers engaged occupy nearly one half of the 
volume, which is excellently printed and well illustrated. 
There are, however, some unpardonable errors in names and 
dates. General Procter's name is mis-spelled throughout, 
and we notice **Evans" for '^Elliott" (p. 12), "Belvedere" 
for **Belvidera" (p. 13), '*Fort Stevenson" for **Fort Stephen- 
son" (p. 29), "Chaplain Suggett," for "Captain Suggett" 
(p. 57), "Paul" for "Taul" and "Chile" for "Chiles" on the 
map facing page 68. The date of the battle of Queenstonis 
incorrectly given as November 13, 181 2, and that of Shelby's 
General Order as July 13, 1813. 

E. Cruikshank. 
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The Lundy 's Lane Historical Society has its local habitation 
in the very centre of that old section of Upper Canada where so 
much of the fighting took place in the days of 181 2-14. Nat- 
urally the records of that struggle have always formed the 
favourite study of its members. Lieut.-Colonel Ernest Cruik- 
shank has been its untiring chronicler, and he always gives 
fresh material treated in a most thorough manner. For 
some years he has been studying the engagements one by one 
and collecting material that some day, it is to be hoped, he 
will gather together into a comprehensive study of the whole 
campaign. "The Siege of Fort Erie"* is the story of events, 
the scene of which Colonel Cruikshank knows thoroughly. 
The memorable fight at Lundy's Lane took place on the night 
of July 25th, 1 8 14. In the morning the American troops 
under Ripley began a retreat and gradually withdrew until 
within the protection of Fort Erie. Sir Gordon Drummond 
gathered together the remnants of his forces and followed 
as soon as practicable. Then came the siege of Fort* Erie. 
The author has traced the contest step by step, down to the 
5th of November when the garrison embarked and the ex- 
ploding mines demolished the bastions. Captain Fitzgibbon 
of the Glengarry Regiment, sent forward by Drummond to 
reconnoitre, **rode quietly through every part of the deserted 
and dismantled works, aroimd which so much gallant blood 
had been shed to no piupose." 



The Negotiations at Ghent in 1814. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan. (The American Historical Review, October 
1905, pp. 68-87.) 
In his customary lucid and dispassionate manner. Captain 
Mahan has written an excellent article in which he traces the 
history of the negotiations leading up to the treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States in 18 14. Be- 
sides the American State Papers, the correspondence of Madi- 

*The Siege of Fori Erie, August jst — September 2vd, 1814. Bv Lieut. 
Colonel Ernest Cruikshank. (Lundy's Lane Historical Society.) Welland, 
1905. Pp. 47- Map. 
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son and Gallatin and the memoirs of Castlereagh, he has 
consulted the Castlereagh manuscripts and impublished State 
Papers in the Public Record Office, which throw much useful 
light on the subject. The original instructions to the Ameri- 
can commissioners, which were framed on April 15th, 18 13, 
when the hope of a successful invasion of Canada was still 
strong, were compendious and explicit but seem to have been 
peremptory on the point of the impressment of seamen only. 
Rather more than a year later (June 27th, 18 14) they were 
modified in the following manner: **If found indispensably 
necessary to terminate the war, you may omit any stipulation 
on the subject of impressment,** thus formally abandoning 
the sole ground for war which had existed since August, 18 12, 
when the repeal of the Orders in Council had become known 
in the United States. 

In the meantime Lord Castlereagh, the British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, had put forward distinct demands for 
a rectification of the Canadian frontier and an arrangement 
guaranteeing the preservation of the Indian Territories. 
For half a century the lawless encroachment of the whites 
upon their hunting-grounds had been the chief groimd of 
complaint by the Indians and a fruitful source of hostilities. 
At a very early period in the war they had required a promise 
from General Brock that Great Britain would enter into no 
negotiations for peace in which their interests were not con- 
sulted. In consequence Sir George Prevost had made it the 
subject of a special despatch to Lord Bathurst on October 
5th, 181 2, in which he urged 
*' how extremely important it is to the future security of Upper Canada, that 



the Indians should retain possession of the lands they now occupy and there- 
as long as we remained in friendship with them, a formidab' 
ay ft 
neighbourhood. ' ' 



by form, as long as we remained in friendship with them, a formidable barrier 
to any future attempts of America against His Majesty's possessions in that 



The British Commissioners were accordingly advised that the 
best means of protecting the Indians would be a ''neutral 
guarantee of the Indian possessions as they shall be established 
upon the peace against encroachment on the part of either 
State." The formation of such a barrier or "buffer state" 
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had been strongly favoured in the past by Lord Dorchester 
and Lieut.-Govemor Simcoe. The control of the Great Lakes 
was also considered necessary for the security of Canada. 
The United States might use them for piuposes of commerce 
but they must not maintain ships of war or build fortifications. 
But the British Cabinet scarcely succeeded in concealing its 
anxiety to conclude peace on any honourable terms and this 
anxiety was soon materially increased by fears of a renewal 
of the war on the Continent. The Duke of Wellington, who 
was consulted, gave his voice unhesitatingly for peace. He 
pointed out that the war had so far been honourable to Great 
Britain in the successful defence of her frontier and the occu- 
pation of her enemy's capital, but that no material advantage 
in the way of conquests could be reasonably expected without 
a superiority on the lakes and he advised that a treaty should 
be signed on the basis of the status quo ante bellum. 

E. Cruikshank. 



Lady Russell's Three Generations of Fascinating Women* 
contains a graphic account of the death in Canada in 18 19 
of the Duke of Richmond while governor-general. The story 
has been told often, but Lady Russell gives it in great detail. 
When in one of the spasms of hydrophobia the Duke broke 
away from his attendants and rushed to the woods like a 
htmted criminal. He was the Duke of Richmond who gave 
the famous ball at Brussels on the eve, not of Waterloo, but 
of Quatre Bras. He is interred at Quebec. It is interesting 
to note that a daughter who was with him in Canada in 18 19 
died as recently as in 1900. Two daughters lived to be ninety- 
seven and one other to be ninety-three. 



We have already praised Mr. De Celles' Papineau and we 
can only note now the appearance of an edition in French. t 

*Three Generations of Fascinating Women. By Lady Russell. London: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1904. Pp. xii, 348. 

^Papineau. 1 786-1 871. Par A. D. De Celles. Montreal : Librairie 
Beauchemin, [1905]. Pp. ii, 244. 
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To it Mr. De Celles has added a new Introduction explaining 
briefly but lucidly the genesis of political thought in the 
province of Quebec between the British conquest and the 
beginning of Papineau's agitation. He explains the loyalty 
of the French-Canadian seigneurs to George III as being due 
to their inherited instinct of devotion to their sovereign, 
which resulted from their having had a long line of ancestors 
engaged in the royal service. This devotion, the change 
once made, soon became as strong for the new king as it had 
been for the old. We are glad to see that Mr. De Celles prom- 
ises to complete his studies by lives of La Fontaine and Cartier. 



Tlie Relations of the United States to the Canadian Rebellion, 
By Orrin Edward Tiffany. (Publications of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, vol. viii, pp. 1-148.) 

Dr. Tiffany has made a very thorough and scholarly study 
of the printed materials bearing upon the relations of the 
United States with the Canadian Rebellion, and his narrative 
is eminently judicious and impartial. His work is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory and comprehensive that has yet been 
published on the subject and displays considerable talent in 
writing as well as patience in research. William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie is aptly described as 

'* a bom agitator, a man more suitable to engender strife and augment revolt 
than capable of exercising the patience and tact necessary to command large 
forces of men, or the judgment essential to political reorganization and true 
statesmanship," 

while Dr. Rolph is quite as felicitously characterized as 

'* a subtle-minded and sagacious reformer who urged on the organizations for 
revolt by accepting the chief position in the proposed provisional government, 
but who when the revolt broke out played the double part of acting openJy 
as the a^ent or * truce-bearer' of the governor, while at the same time he 
secretly mcited the insurgents to action." 

As regards the actual insiurection it is justly remarked that 
* 'there was little bloodshed but a vast amount of noise." 
Lord Durham's famous ** Report" is lauded as '*the ablest 
state paper of the century." 

After the fiasco at Montgomery's tavern, the scene of 
hostilities in Upper Canada was transferred to the frontier, 
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and although the Federal government and the governor of 
V^mont made creditable efforts to maintam the neutrality 
of their country in the face of strong opposition and much 
adverse criticism, the governor of New York was, to say the 
least, indiflferent, while the governor of Michigan was com- 
monly believed to be a sworn member of a lodge of ** Hunters" 
and did everything in his power to facilitate the invasion of 
Canada except give his open approval. It is to this phase 
of the movement that Dr. Tiflfany devotes most attention. 
There seems to be no valid reason to distrust the absolute 
sincerity of President Van Buren's efforts to prevent any 
breach of neutrality and in the main his instructions were 
carried into effect by Major-General Scott and other 
military officers.as thoroughly as the hostile spirit of the people 
and the small force of regular troops at their command would 
warrant. But, as Dr. Tiffany justly remarks, 

*' the conflict of authority between the local and State officials and between 
the State and Federal powers furnished the British and Canadian officials 
more than one occasion for legitimate doubt regarding the proper enforce- 
ment of the neutrality on the part of the United States '* (p. 84). 

Along the whole frontier sympathy with the insurgents was 
open and pronounced but in the State of New York it was 
particularly aggressive and vehement. 

'* Here was the centre of the Navy Island campaign ; and here took 

?lace the destruction of the *Caroline ' and the burning of the 'Sir Robert 
•eel. ' In no part of the country was the excitement more intense or opposi- 
tion to the authorities more violent. When Mr. J. Trowbridge, the Mayor of 
Buffalo, made himself conspicuous in his attempts to hold in check the 
Patriot movements in that city he was 'hooted out of office.' When the 
militia were called out for the protection of the frontier there was fear they 
would go over in a body to join the Patriots on Navy Island. When Mac- 
kenzie on his return from the island to Buffalo was arrested by a United 
States marshal there was much excitement ; and a Mr. Burton who was 
suspected of having informed against him ' was greeted with hisses and groans 
and handed round to be gazed upon by the crowd as a monstrosity.' When 
the notorious ' Bill* Johnston and J. Ward Birge, the leaders of the Prescott 
invasion, were apprehended by the United States marshal, there seems to 
have been no place where they could have been confined with safety, and 
even while under the strict charge of the marshal's deputies the prisoners, 
not without the suspicion of assistance, made good their escape. When the 
Canadian authorities made requisitions on the Governor of New York for the 
return of certain criminals, the State Secretary replied that it could not be 
done imless Colonel McNab and Captain Drew be turned over to the State 
authorities of New York for the murder of American citizens at Fort Schlosser . 
And when Alexander McLeod was charged with the murder of Durfee we find 
the State of New York acting in direct opposition to the Federal Government, 



lC 
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and even later when another British subject was arrested on the same charse 
we find President Tyler petitioning Congress in a special message for the 
immediate adoption of some suitable legislative provision on this subject ' 
pp. 86-7). 

Eventually the ''Hunters" became a political power and 
their influence had much to do with the defeat of Governor 
Marcy in New York in 1838 and the subsequent defeat of 
President Van Buren when he sought re-election in 1840. 

There are a few misprints and other errors which have 
escaped correction in the list of errata, among which we observe 
the following : — "Sir J. Castell Hopkins" (p. 13), "Amerry 
Girod" (p. 17), "St. Benart" (p. 20) ; Colonel Kenneth Cameron 
is improperly styled "General Cameron" (p. 31), Sir George 
Arthur is repeatedly referred to as "Sir Arthur" (notes pp. 
63-4-5), and Sir John Colbome as "Sir Colbome" (notes pp. 
19-20.) 

In the same volume may be noted The Dobbins Papers, 
which contain much apparently authentic information re- 
specting the beginnings of commerce and the contest for 
the control of Lake Erie during the war of 181 2, and the nar- 
rative of Colonel Samuel Blakeslee, who commanded a militia 
regiment engaged in the defence of Buffalo in December, 
1813. 

E. Cruikshank. 



For obvious reasons we are precluded from giving more 
than a passing notice of Professor Wrong's "Earl of Elgin."* 
A long chapter containing sixty-seven pages is devoted to 
Lord Elgin's career in Canada. To explain the conditions 
when Lord Elgin arrived, there is a sketch of the problems 
Lord Durham confronted some ten years earlier. An account 
of the riotous events associated with the Rebellion Losses Bill 
is based chiefly upon contemporary newspaper accounts. 
The author considers that Lord Elgin's stand at this time 
settled finally the question of colonial self-government. 

*The Earl of Elgin. By George M. Wrong. London : Methuen & Co. 
[1905]. Pp. vii. 294. 
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"In those riotous days the victory of self-government in Canada was finally 
won — a victory that proved of world-wide moment ; Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa soon asserted the same complete independence in the control 
of their own affairs " (p. 51). 

An amusing side-Ught on the financial stringency which the 

British adoption of free trade involved for Canada is found 

in this connection. The St. Andrew's Society at Montreal 

was angry at Lord Elgin's action. 

'* They resolved to return his Excellency's subscription of £10, with interest 
from the date of payment; at the same time, since cash was scarce, he was 
to be repaid in a debenture redeemable at some future date " (p. 49). 

The most striking remaining event of Lord Elgin's career 

was his negotiation of a Reciprocity Treaty at Washington, 

and of this a full account is given. The book is attractively 

printed and illustrated. 



Acciu-acy regarding Canada seems to be impossible for 
authors living in England. Mr. Herbert Paul,* brilliant 
though he be, is no exception to the rule. His brief account 
of Canadian affairs teems with errors. **An empty mill known 
as Fort Erie" (p. 22) is hardly a sufficient description of the 
village of Fort Erie. It is not true that as a result of the 
Fenian Raid in 1866 six prisoners *Vere tried by court-martial 
and shot" (p. 22). Not Wolfe's capture of Quebec, but Am- 
herst's capture of Montreal, **transf erred the French pro- 
vinces of North America to Great Britain" (p. 60). Mr. 
Paul is too certain that it was Sir Guy Carleton's wisdom, as 
shown in the Quebec Act, which kept Canada from joining 
the American Revolution (p. 61), whereas in truth the Act did 
something to alienate the habitants. The first conference 
relating to federation was not that at Quebec but a previous 
one at Charlottetown (p. 61). When Mr. Paul outlines the 
Red River Expedition he goes wrong again. Those who 
remember the vast areas of land stretching across the con- 
tinent held still by the Hudson's Bay Company will be amused 
to learn that "the territory owned by the Company. . . .was 

*A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. In Five Volumes. 
Vol. iii. London : Macmillan and Co., Limited, 1905. Pp. vi, 454. 
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situated in the exact middle of the North American continent, 
at an equal distance from the Atlantic and the Pacific" (p. 235). 
A Canadian writer on English affairs who managed to make 
a glaring blimder on every page would assuredly cause much 
shrugging of shoulders in London. 



The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. By Sir Alfred 
Lyall, P.C. With portraits and illustrations. London : 
John Murray, 1905. In two volumes. Pp. xiv, 328; 
X, 340. 

Lord Dufferin was appointed governor-general of Canada 
in 1872 when he was forty-six years of age. The 
time was critical. The Canadian Dominion had only just 
been formed and its component parts had not yet learned 
the lessons of give and take that are inevitable in a confeder- 
ation. Soon after Lord Dufferin 's term began, British Colum- 
bia was profoimdly distiu'bed by fears lest the promised 
trans-continental railway should be too long delayed. Nova 
Scotia, her people never having endorsed the federation plan, 
was passing through a severe agitation for its repeal, and at 
Ottawa Sir John Macdonald's government was soon over- 
thrown by the tmsettling incidents of the Pacific scandal. 
There were a good many opportunities, more, probably, than 
any governor-general will have again, for the tactful use of 
conciliatory arts by the governor-general, and of these Lord 
Dufferin was a master. 

Sir Alfred Lyall hardly understands the real forces working 
in Canada at the time. The governor-general and the 
ministers on the other side of the Atlantic play in Sir Alfred 
Lyall *s imagination a much greater part in the political de- 
velopment of Canada than the facts warrant. It is scarcely 
correct to say that it was British statesmen who worked 
out in Canada "experimentally the science of colonial admin- 
istration*' (vol. I, p. 206). British statesmen indeed showed 
in some cases great insight and wisdom in accepting the 
clearly expressed desires of the Canadian people, but the 
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real problem of colonial administration was solved by the 
Canadians themselves. Sir Alfred Lyall says (p. 208) that 
Canadian federation was due to the effect produced upon the 
British government by the civil war in the United States. 
But it was in Canada that the movement began and the 
British government only endorsed what the Canadians desired. 
Indeed Sir John Macdonald complained that in Britain the 
federation Bill attracted no attention and was treated as if 
of about as much importance as a measure tmiting several 
English parishes. Lord Duflferin once wrote to Lord Kim- 
berley : * 'However anxious I may be to be gracious and civil, 
I don't care a damn for any one when a matter of duty is 
involved" (p. 224); and acting upon his conception of his 
duty he commuted the sentence upon Lepine, a political 
associate of Riel. Sir Alfred Lyall says: 

*' The Governor General's action in thus passing the order on his sole respon- 
sibility was much questioned, as a constitutional point, both in the colony 
and in the British Parliament. In this instance he was supported and justi- 
fied by her Majesty's government " (p. 236). 

The author is apparently not aware that in this very case, 
when the governor's intentions were of the best, the im- 
wisdom of acting without the advice of his Canadian min- 
isters was fully demonstrated, for, the terms of Lord Duflferin 's 
settlement not proving satisfactory, the Canadian ministry 
had to readjust them, and a specific guarantee was given 
that no future governor would follow Lord Duflferin 's example. 
We need not follow the various phases of Lord Duflferin 's 
career in Canada. Sir Alfred Lyall gives nothing that is new. 
He has been dependent chiefly upon Mr. Leggo's and Mr. 
Stewart's books, both of them somewhat too exuberant in 
the praises of all the governor did. Lord Duflferin 's merits 
as a governor were his tact and his industry. The latter 
was botmdless. He not only worked hard at his normal 
duties but when at Ottawa he learned to read Greek readily 
and went through the whole of Plutarch in the original. At 
the same time, though already a man well on in middle age, 
he worked hard at learning to sketch. But with all his tact 
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and industry his influence was not wholly beneficial. Per- 
haps his expensive tastes and extravagance in spending money, 
defects concerning which the Duke of Argyle warned him 
(p. 216), injured only himself, but his perennial gifts of com- 
pliment and even ''blarney'* were not always what a young 
and not too self-critical society needed. One of Lord Duffer- 
in's successors. Lord Lansdowne, just because he was not 
unduly anxious to please, exercised a more wholesome in- 
fluence on Canadian life. But when this is said the fact 
remains that Lord Dufferin was an able, honest, high-minded 
official, whose work deserves cordial recognition in Canada. 
We note some small errors. British Columbia is never 
called ''Columbia" in Canada (p. 268). Canada's first con- 
stitution was not that of 1791 but the Quebec Act of 1774 
(p. 206). Sir Alfred Lyall does not see that the Canadian 
journalist was poking fim at Lord Dufferin when he sail of 
him "His Excellency speaks French with a pure Parisian 
accent, he also reads Greek and Latin, and has made con- 
siderable progress in hieroglyphics" (p. 212). The Duke 
of Buckingham and not Lord Carnarvon was Colonial Secre- 
tary when Canadian federation was effected (p. 209). Had 
Lord Carnarvon been in office, the "Dominion" of Canada 
would have probably been the "Kingdom" of Canada. There 
are a good many errors in regard to Canadian geography 
which imfortunately are not imcommon in works produced 
in Great Britain. 



Laurier et Son Temps. Par L. O. David. Montreal: 
La Patrie, 1905. Pp. 159. 

Fame, exclaims Merlin to Vivien in the Idylls of the King, 
is the "cackle of the unborn about the grave." Under a very 
different form Mr. Dooley takes up the same idea when he 
says to Hennessy : "A hundred years from now, Hogan may 
be as famous as the Emperor William. Anyhow they'll both 
be dead by thin and that's the chief ilimint in fame." Mr. 
L. O. David seems to be of a less cynical temper. Fame, for 
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him, is something highly contemporary, and the present is 
quite at liberty to discomit posthumous renown if it cares to 
do so. In this belief he is not alone among the writers of 
French Canada. We once read a sketch of Sir Adolphe 
Chapleau, written during his lifetime, in which the biographer 
was at some pains to institute a comparison between Chapleau 
and Pericles. Mr. David says nothing about Pericles, but 
places Laurier in line with Cicero and Chatham. 

The difficulties under which the t)iographer labours when 
he takes up the career of one still living are great. Indeed 
they may be styled insuperable if we are to test the product 
by any standard of finality. Mr. David, with all his generous 
enthusiasm and imstinted friendship, strives to be discrimin- 
ating. For example, he places Chapleau, Mercier and Laurier 
side by side with a view to determining the distinctive ex- 
cellence of each. **Latuier,'' he says, **was the greatest of 
the three, both physically and intellectually; Mercier, the 
most vigorous; Chapleau, the most brilliant, the most se- 
ductive." Here one certainly observes an attempt to adjust 
the perspective, a willingness to admit that there may be one 
glory of the sim and another glory of the moon. But the 
mood of detachment is not consistently preserved, nor is 
Mr. David always successful in separating criticism from 
rhetoric. 

The work which every one will place side by side with this 
for purposes of comparison is Mr. J. S. Willison's **Laiuier 
and the Liberal Party." We are not sure that Mr. Willison 
if writing at the present moment would see in Laiu*ier the heir 
of those principles which were dear to the foimders of the 
InsiiitU Canadien, But this is not the point. In his life of 
Laurier there is to be f oimd the best general vindication of 
Liberal policy since Confederation which we have seen. That 
is to say, Laurier is placed in his general political environment. 
His principles and those of his allies are set over against the 
policy of the Conservative party with a view to disclosing 
the main political issues which have emerged since 1867. 
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Mr. David's scope is much more limited. Writing in short, 
incisive paragraphs he aims at disclosing the main features 
of a striking personality. What really interests him is the 
r61e Laurier has played as an apostle of compromise in a land 
occupied by two races and storm-swept at intervals by re- 
ligious prejudice. 

On the whole we must place this work in the literature of 
edification rather than in that of criticism. Mr. David is 
fond of embroidering his pages with obiter dicta like the fol- 
lowing : "The divine origin of Christianity becomes more 
and more evident. Now, the only logical way to be a Chris- 
tian is to be a Catholic.'* We do not single out this passage 
for the sake of quarreling with it but simply in order that by 
the aid of a characteristic citation the reader may get Mr. 
David's point of view. We shall conclude by quoting a 
passage which is more characteristic still : 

" Laurier aimait Arthabaska parcequ'il aime la nature, les arbres et les 
douces jouissances de la vie simple et fnigale de la campagne et parce qu'il y 
trouvait un groupe int^ressant d'hommes instruits et de femmes spirituelles 
dont Tesprit charmait ses loisirs. O^ trouver ailleurs la verve ^incelante 
et la conversation indpuisable des Pacaud et des Plamondon ? Arthabaska 
avait aussi ses pontes, ses artistes ; il ne lui manquait rien pour ttxe un 
centre intellectuel de premier ordre.'* 

According to Mr. David we must revise oiu* outlook and 
add Arthabaska to the great world centres of illumination ! 

Mr. John Charlton was elected in 1872 to the Canadian 
House of Commons by the riding of North Norfolk which 
he represented continuously till 1 904 : he now publishes some of 
his speeches.* Mr. Charlton was educated in the United States 
and his early education had a direct influence on his whole out- 
look : he is chiefly interested in the trade relations of the two 
coimtries. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1 854 between Canada and 
the United States, which came to an end in 1866, brought 
iu\doubted prosperity to Canada. Since the abrogation of 
that treaty there have been in Canadian politics a number 
of men who have continually advocated renewed dose trade 
relations with the United States. Of these men Mr. Charlton 

^Speeches and Addresses, Political, Literary and Relif^ious. By John 
Charlton. Toronto : Morang & Co., Limited, 1905. Pp. xii, 500. 
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was the foremost and^his parliamentary position gave a force 
to his ideas that otherwise they might not have had. It was 
the Liberal party that urge4^ reciprocity with the greatest 
persistency and, after repeated failures, when the Liberal 
party came into power in 1896, Mr. Q][iarlton fondly believed 
reciprocity was soon to follow. In 1898 the International 
Commission was appointed, Mr. Charlton Is^ing one of the 
Canadian representatives. The result of tha^ conference 
was of great moment for it convinced the Liberat party that 
reciprocity on any fair terms would never be accepted- by the 
United States. Mr. Charlton, however, was not conviijced 
and began in 1899 a propaganda in the United States for th^ 
purpose of educating its people to the reciprocity idea. His 
speech delivered at the National Reciprocity Convention at 
Detroit in 1902 is included. In this speech he says : 

"So we had to cast about for something else to do, and Uncle Sam, 
since Aus;. 12, 1866, has been the great force for promoting British Imperial- 
ism. If he had advised us to become imperialists, we might have disregarded 
it. probably would. But he has done worse than that — he has forced us in 
that direction." 

This sums up the result of Canada's trade relations with 
the United States. The eagerness of Mr. Charlton and his 
followers made the United States hold out for better terms 
and meanwhile Canada has so strengthened her commercial 
ties with Great Britain that reciprocity is no longer a neces- 
sity for her commercial development. Mr. Charlton's speeches 
are not masterpieces but the six on Canada's fiscal relations 
give a fair history of her foreign trade. 



The President of the Royal Society of Canada, Col. G. T. 
Denison, devotes to the Loyalists his address to the Society.* 
He attributes to their sense of political order, of loyalty to 
King and coimtry, the comparative freedom of Canada from 
crimes of violence, and holds that to them is due the failure 
of plans for the political imion of the United States and 
Canada. The paper is based upon secondary material. 

* The United Empire Loyalists and their influence upon the History of 
this Continent. By Lt.-Col. G.T. Denison. (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 2nd Series, vol. x, pp. xxiii-xxxix.) 
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The Bulletin des Recherches Historiques (L^vis, P. G. Roy) 
continues to discharge for Canadian history a function similar 
to that of Notes and Queries in England. In addition to minor 
questions the Bulletin contains some long articles of value. 
The fimeral sermon in honoiu* of Bishop Pontbriand who 
died at Montreal in 1760, not long before that place fell to 
the British, has a special interest. The fimeral-sermon of 
a successor in the See of Quebec, Bishop Briand, who died 
in 1794, is also given. Father Jones corrects in detail M. 
Suite's lists of distances in the Huron coimtry. Recently 
the story of Wolfe's reciting verses of Gray's "Elegy" on the 
night when he landed his forces at the Foulon has been 
doubted, and the Abb6 Gosselin now gives reasons for doubting 
whether Montcalm was btuied in a grave made by an exploding 
bomb. There is an excellent history of the governors of 
Montreal; and a long list of the French-Canadians enlisted 
for the defence of Quebec in 1775 ought to throw some light 
on the question of their loyalty. No one is quite safe in 
reaching conclusions on Canadian history without looking 
to see what is said in the Bulletin, A rather meagre index 
adds to its usefulness. We could wish that the volume were 
printed on better paper. 



The Canadian Magazine (Toronto : Ontario Publishing 
Co.) had in 1905 a few articles on Canadian history. Mr. F. 
C. Wade's narrative of The Surrender of Sitting Bull is an 
interesting record of a phase of the relations between the 
white man and the Indian in the West. Ontario Life Sixty 
Years Ago, by the Rev. W. T. Allison, recalls some problems 
of education. Mr. B. Suite has some brief notes on The 
Beginnings of French-Canadian Literature with interesting 
portraits, and Dr. Morley Wickett writes with knowledge on 
Municipal Home Rule in the N. W. T. On the whole the 
magazine is less historical than usual. 
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The Empire Review (London r.MacMillan and Company) 
contains the usual number of more or less descriptive articles 
on Canada. Miss Gertrude Page describes a journey from 
Part Arthur to Montreal on a private car in winter. Mr. Arthur 
P. Silver has a series of papers, In the lumber woods, An Island 
of sand and ruin, by which is meant Sable Island, and others 
on sporting subjects. Western Canada : hints to English 
Gentlewomen, by Mary A. Stewart, is a word of advice to Eng- 
lish ladies who think of joining brothers or husbands in ranching 
or farming in western Canada. 



In Mr. Hopkins' annual volume*, now in its fourth year, 
the last Dominion general election, the tariff question, the 
Dtmdonald episode and other federal matters of importance 
are discussed. Prominent attention is given to the present 
position of the question of reciprocity with the United States. 
An index of names coupled with a well compiled index of 
public affairs renders the varied material of the book 
easy of access. Especial attention may be called to the 
summary of the relations of Canada with the Empire (chap, 
vi.) and to the accoimt given in Chapter I (pp. 59-67) of the 
movement of opinion in reference to public ownership of 
railways. 



^Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs far igo4. By J. Ca 
Hopkins. Toronto : Annual Review Publishing Co., 1905. Vp. 636. 
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IIL PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(I) NewfonadUuid aod the Jlarltliiie Provinces 

Df, GrenfdVs Parish : The Deep Sea Fishermen. By Norman 

Duncan. Toronto : The Fleming H. Revell Company 

[1905.] Pp. 156. 
The Harvest of the Sea : A Tale of Both Sides of the AtlanHc. 

By Wilfred T. Grenfell. New York : The Fleming H. 

Revell Company, [1905J. Pp. 162. Illustrated. 
Lonely Labrador : The Land of Desolation. By P. T. 

McGrath. (English Illustrated Magazine, May, 1905, 

pp. 147-157). 
The day of the Newfoimdland fishermen has undoubtedly 
come, in literature certainly, but in other things as well. For 
the purpose of a British naval reserve their fine qualities are 
at last recognized. Through the efforts of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, 
and very largely by the force of his engaging personality, the 
sympathies of philanthropic people have been enlisted in their 
behalf. Finally, an accomplished writer like Mr. Norman 
Duncan has his imagination kindled by their adventurous 
life and the simplicity of their character, and his novels and 
tales based upon the vicissitudes of Labrador experiences will 
be read by thousands to whom Labrador and Newfoimdland 
have been but geographical expressions. The volume by him 
now before us is not, however, a novel, but an account from 
personal observation of Dr. Grenfell's work among the fisher- 
men, and a description of the fishermen themselves and their 
smrotmdings. 

That the book is well written goes without saying. The 
author combines clear insight with deep enthusiasm for his 
subject, and the reader will not be likely to find his interest 
flag. In the picture, for instance, that the author draws of 
Dr. Grenfell, all the courage and self-devotion of the latter's 
character are revealed, but also some other traits that make 
us tmderstand the man behind the hero. After a description 
of the frightful risks of shipwreck that Dr. Grenfell runs. 
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repeatedly, habitually, driving his little steamer at full speed 
through fog, amidst the icebergs and reefs of that dangerous 
coast, Mr. Duncan notes that 

'* fear of the sea is quite incomprehensible to this man . . . . ; it seems 
to me that his heart can never have known the throb of fear. Perhaps that 
is in part becatise he has a blessed lack of imagination, in part, perhaps, 
because he has a body as sound as ever God gave to a man, and has used 
it as a man should." 

Here is an analysis of heroic nature that will commend 

itself to the least courageous of us; but the next sentence 

completes the analysis in a manner no less convincing — 

"but it is chiefly because of his simple and splendid faith that he is an in- 
strument in God's hands— God's to do with as He will, as he would say." 

The whole man appears before us, practical, healthy, and, 

above all, Christian. 

A series of sketches of the fishermen at work and at leisure 

constitutes not the least interesting part of the book. Some 

of these are humorous, many of them are pathetic. The 

accotmt of the pious ** outport " fisherman, Elisha Duckworthy, 

is both. His besetting sin, against which he strove ever 

valiantly, but often in vain, was a taste for joking. 

'Ah, sir, 'tis a great temptation. I tells you, 'tis a wonderful temptation, 




jupr 
his' great hands. 'I will I'" 

Many a man besides poor Elisha has impaired his useful- 
ness, if not actually imperilled his soul, by similar indulgence 
in jocularity. And few have the grace to recognize and 
admit their iniquity, as he did. 

Dr. Grenfell himself, imder the guise of fiction of a very 
naive kind, has written an account of the way of life of the 
deep-sea fishermen in the North Sea and off the Labrador 
coast, including the introduction of mission-ships in both 
waters. The few chapters that deal with the Labrador 
mission are very interesting. Dr. Grenfell, in his own direct 
way, states the conditions which led to the establishment of 
shore hospitals and co-operative stores; the latter venture 
has been the economical salvation of the poor fishermen, who 
were formerly deeply in debt to the merchants of Newfoimd- 
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land under the pernicious "truck" system. A further enter- 
prise mentioned is the acquisition of timber limits and the 
establishment of a saw-mill, chiefly in order to give remunera- 
tive employment to the fishermen during their long idle 
winters. 

A pitiful accoimt of the Labrador '4ivyeres/' or permanent 
settlers of British descent, is given by Mr. McGrath. The 
miserable price which they obtain for their fish, and the inevi- 
table costliness of such staples as flour, tobacco, sugar and tea 
on that forlorn and distant coast, render it impossible for 
them, says Mr. McGrath, to be ever independent of the annual 
doles of provisions and clothes sent out by the Newfoimdland 
Government and the Deep-Sea Mission. Dr. Grenf ell 's opinion , 
quoted in the article, is that the Government should remove 
them all to the coast of Newfoimdland itself, or give them free 
passages to Canada or the United States. Labrador, the 
writer says, is incapable of settlement, and should be treated 
solely as a summer fishing-station. ^ 



The Newfoundland Guide Book* contains a very lively 
sketch of the history of the island by Judge Prowse. He 
demolishes the idea that for the best part of a himdred years 
after its discovery by Cabot in 1497 it was imnoticed and 
tmvisited by Englishmen. On the contrary, it must have 
been then, as later, the headquarters of numbers of fishing 
expeditions sent out from Bristol and elsewhere in the west of 
England; but to avoid oppressive taxes and illegal exactions 
the west country merchants kept their enterprises secret. 
An Act of Edward VI passed in 1548, which refers to the 
Newfoimdland fishermen along with those of Iceland and 
Ireland, presupposes an established trade. The whole of the 
historical outline is excellent and is illustrated with copies of 
several old maps and prints. Much of the rest of the volume 
is intended for sportsmen, being a description of the various 

*The Newfoundland Guide Book, 1905, including Labrador and Si. Pierre. 
Editor, D. W. Prowse. London : Bradbury. Agnew & Co. [1905J. Pp. 
viii, 182. 
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kinds of game or fish that may be had on the island, and the 
best localities for the different forms of sport. In the section 
on Labrador, by Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the author complains 
that the perils of the Labrador coast have been greatly exag- 
gerated, and asserts that, except for imperfect charting, 
"there coidd scarcely be a safer coast for the amateur skipper, 
for one can get a harboiu* in ten miles anywhere along the 
whole length of the Atlantic coast." Statistical sections on 
the geology, minerals, timber, agricidture. and fisheries con- 
clude the volume. 



In the Geographical Journal is a paper on an exploratory » 
journey through the little known northern peninsula of New- 
foimdland.* Some inacciu-acies in previous mapping were 
detected, and many details as to the coiu^e of rivers and the 
existence of lakes and hills discovered. The daily notes taken 
on the character of the coimtry traversed will be of value to 
the geographer. The author speaks hopefully of the chances 
of agricultural development, and especially sheep-raising, in 
opposition to the generally held opinion in Newfoimdland 
itself. With the recent removal by the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of restrictions, a practical test of the value of this part 
of Newfoimdland for settlement will doubtless soon be made. 



In The Skipper Parson,'\ the experiences of a Methodist 
minister among the fishermen of Newfoimdland are narrated. 
The title does not imply command of a vessel on the part of 
the missionary, but is the Newfoundland equivalent of "Rev- 
erend Sir," as a form of address, the word ** Skipper" among 
that primitive sea-faring people being a respectful title pre- 
fixed to any man's name or the name of his profession, very 
much as " Mr." is with us. The book is written for edification 
chiefly, being an account of conversions and other religious 

*Notes of a journey through the northern feninsula of Newfoundland. By 
H. C. Thomson. (Geographical Journal, August, 1905, pp. 187-198.) 

^The Skifper Parson on the bays and barrens of Newfoundland. By 
James Lumsden. New York : Eaton & Mains, [1905]. Pp.212. 
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experiences of the author's circuit journeys. Inddentatty^ 
however, we gather information about the mode of life of the 
poor fisherfolk, and learn something of the scenery and climate 
of the country. Newfoundland, he tells us, resembles Ireland 
in the absence of reptiles and batrachians. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen this fact, if it is one, stated in any book on the 
natural features of Newfoundland. The chapter on the seal- 
fishery is interesting and instructive. In alluding to the 
picturesque custom of general flag-fljdng the author mentions 
the substitution of a flag for a church bell in some of the villages 
and poorer settlements. The flag goes up an hour before 
service, comes to half-mast a quarter of an hour before, and is 
hauled down as the minister enters the chiu*ch. The author 
notes the aversion of the fishermen to political absorption in 
the Dominion of Canada, which is founded, apparently, upon 
extraordinary notions as to the amotmt and character of the 
taxation levied upon Canadians. 



M. Suchetet's study on the Anglo-French Convention re- 
garding Newf oimdland* is the case against the Convention by 
a member of the French Chamber, speaking on behalf of his 
constituents. According to M. Suchetet Great Britain has 
gained everything and France has lost everything by the 
Convention. He dwells upon the importance of the Newfound- 
land fishing rights to French industries. 



Les Acadiens et leur Avenir. Par Georges Demanches. 

(Revue Frangaise de rfetranger et des Colonies, Juin 

1905, pp. 333-341.) 
Les Frangais du Sud-ouest de la Nouvelle Ecosse : Le R. P. 

Jean MandS Sigogne, Par le Fhre P. M. Dagnaud. 

Besangon : Librairie Centrale, 1905. Pp. xxx, 280. 

The Acadians and their Destiny is a dear and interesting 
r^sum^ of the political status of the French Acadians of the 

*Eiud€-Criiique de la Convention Franco-Anglaise relative d Terre-Neuve. 
Par Andr^ Suchetet. Fecamp: M. L. Durand, 1904. Pp 104. 
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Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The writer discusses 
their history, distribution, and their present advantages and 
disadvantages. In Nova Scotia they form scarcely one-tenth 
of the population, Richmond Coimty in Cape Breton being the 
only coimty in the province in which they have a majority, 
and that a small one. In New Brunswick they number nearly 
one-fourth of the population, are more compact in their settle- 
ments, and, unlike their brethren in Nova Scotia, are nearly all 
in touch with each other in the north and east of the province, 
where they are also in dose contact with the French of Quebec, 
an '*appui prdcieux." In Prince Edward Island they form 
scarcely one-seventh of the population, the principal group 
being at Tignish, in the western part of the island. 

In citing some of the causes which have proved disadvan- 
tageous to the language and religion of the Acadians the writer 
mentions the hostility of the Irish clergy, which has always 
weighed heavily on the French element. 

**The Irish priest wants neither the French school.nor French sisters, nor 
an3rthing that recalls the French. It is in Antigonish that the hostility is 
felt ~* 



most felt The 140,000 Acadians of the Maritime provinces 

having no bishop of their language are infinitely less well treated than the 
French-Canadians of Ontario, of Manitoba, and of the North-west, who in 
spite of their small numbers have priests and bishops of their race " 

The writer sums up that French influence in the future will 
be best served by living in rural districts, by better schools and 
social organizations, and by a closer tmion with the French of 
Quebec. 

The volume on the French in Nova Scotia, to which a 
preface is contributed by the Rev. A. Le Dor^, Superior-General 
of the Eudistes, contains a record of the missionary labours of 
the Abb^ Sigpgne in the south-western part of Nova Scotia, 
the establishment of the church and college of Ste. Anne, 
Church Point, and incidentally a history of the Acadian 
refugees who had returned from the exile of 1755 and had 
settled in that part of the province. The Abbfe, himself a 
fugitive and exile from France at the end of the French Revo- 
ution, about 1799, sought an asylum on the shores of St. Mary's 
Bay, where he was received kindly by the Acadian families. 
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who knew how to pity an exile. With these he cast in his lot, 
and as missionary leader of the diocese of St. Mary's and Cape 
Sable, he ministered faithfully to his people imtil his death in 
1844. The record is more ecclesiastical than historical, and 
breathes throughout a spirit of devotion to the French language 
and the Roman Cathplic faith. The industrious author has 
gathered much material for the future historian and in a 
pleasant way makes us acquainted with the manners and 
spirit of about a century ago. The book, which has no index, 
is illustrated with a series of photographic views, chiefly local 
in character. 



A Monograph of the Origins of the Settlements in New Bruns- 
wick, (With maps.) By William F. Ganong. (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, second Series, 
volume X, section ii, pp. 3-184.) 

In this paper, the latest of a series of six contributions by 
the author on the history of New Brunswick, an explanation is 
attempted of the questions, why each settlement in that pro- 
vince is where it is, and what it is, together with the factors 
that have been at work in determining its position, size and 
nationality. The problem is regarded by Dr. Ganong as 
eminently a scientific one, and as capable of solution, if 
attacked by the right methods, as any of those which have to 
be faced in the varied phases of organic natiu*e. Few are 
better fitted by experience and training for a work of this kind 
than is Dr. Ganong. For more than twenty years he has 
spent on an average nearly three months of each year in the 
province visiting its wildemesses and settlements, studying 
their ethnology, history, and nattu-al history with an assiduity 
and completeness of detail that are characteristic of him, and 
which give his work the stamp of originality. His extra- 
ordinary industry and the care which he takes to verify every 
observation, whether it be in the breaking of new groimd or in 
exploding pet theories, commend his work as that of an 
original and patient investigator. 
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Noting the influence, in the settlements of any country, of 
the purely historical factors, whether of discovery, conquest 
or peaceful expansion, or the "environmental" factors deter- 
mining its accessibility from abroad, its climate, scenery and 
productiveness, he adds to these a third group, called the 
sociological factors, determining the way in which people 
adapt themselves to their particular environment, depending 
upon racial peculiarities, occupations, social customs, religion. 
The origin of settlement in a country he aptly compares to 

** the movement of waves breaking on a shore, though unlike the waves it 
does not recede ; the historical waves provide the waves of population 
great or small, the sociological factors determine their power and the details 
of form and height, while the environmental factors determine how they 
shall ultimately expand themselves, whether they shall spread abroad on 
a shelving beach, find themselves checked by a resistless cliff, or run along 
easy channels to spread in open basins beyond." 

Dr. Ganong proceeds to trace the influence of these groups 
of factors, modified by their interaction upon one another, 
and their operation in the production of New Bnmswick 
settlements. The maps and notes of reference, with a synopsis 
of individual settlements and an appendix citing the sources 
of information, provide an excellent foundation for the student 
who would make further explorations into a subject which the 
author has sprend so invitingly open. 



History of the River St. John, A.D, 1604-1784, By the 
Rev. W. O. Raymond. St. John, N.B., 1905. Pp. 
376. Illustrations. 

In recording this history of the St. John river. Dr. Ray- 
mond has followed no imiform or definite plan other than to 
arrange the details of his graphic narrative in an extremely 
interesting sequence, often quoting the exact language of 
early writers and reproducing the gist of a vast number of 
documents which he lias patiently investigated. He modestly 
disclaims any merit of literary excellence, but the reader, as 
he becomes absorbed in the story, will note how admirably 
the author has caught the spirit of Champlain, Lescarbot, Pierre 
Biard, Nicolas Denys, and other writers whom he quotes, and 
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how he has been quick to seize upon those elements in each which 
give a lively interest to the narrative. Dr. Raymond's excel- 
lent judgment has been of service to him in getting rid of 
many technical details, which so often encumber historical 
documents, and he has told his story simply and entertain- 
ingly, and with a due regard for proportion. 

The rich river valley of the lower St. John, occupying a 
central position in the old Acadia, was the scene for more than 
a century and a half of some of the most notable events in 
early Acadian story : the feud between La Tour and Char- 
nisay ending in the tragic death of Lady La Tour; the stories 
of Indian depredations and massacres of the New Bngland 
colonists to the south, often fomented by the French leaders 
and priests, and the struggle for mastery between the French 
and English, were the leading events in the drama. Nor 
were the actors in it less worthy of a place in history : Mem- 
bertou, the centenarian chief of the Micmacs, De Monts, 
Champlain, Biencourt, La Tour, Villebon, the Sieur de Sou- 
langes, and others scarcely less noteworthy, whose influence 
has affected the life of the country. The period of French 
occupation, with an interesting account of manorial and feudal 
life on the river, occupies one-third of the book, and perhaps 
is the most important part, as it has not been dealt with very 
fully by other writers. 

Dr. Raymond's work is illustrated by maps, plans, full 
page portraits, facsimiles of signatures and inscriptions. 
Considering that it is repubUshed from articles which appeared 
in a daily paper, it is tolerably free from errors. The mechani- 
cal make-up of the book is less satisfactory. 



Ten Years at Pemaquid* unfortunately overlooked before, 
records the author's stay for that period at Pemaquid Beach, 
diuing which he has gathered from various sources bits of its 
ancient history, sketches, poems, stories, descriptions of old 

*Ten Years at Pemaquid : Sketches of its History andiis Ruins, By J. 
Henry Cartland. Pemaquid Beach : 1899. Pp. viii, 196. 
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forts and other antiquities. It details the events attending 
the building and capture of forts at Pemaquid by French and 
Indians, and other accounts of that Acadian period, not very 
fully related and without notes or references. The book has 
no index. It is illustrated with several maps and photo- 
graphic views, and is rather more interesting to the toiuist 
and antiquarian than to the historian. In contrast with its 
popular character is the learned article which Mr. V. H. Paltsits 
read before the Maine Historical Society in 1900,* and has 
now republished in a limited edition. It is a striking narrative 
of the border warfare of the time. The man who inspired the 
Indians to attack and massacre the English settlers was Thury, 
a Canadian priest. He took confession from the savages and 
gave them the sacrament before the massacre. Their women 
and children went through the same rites, that they might 
"raise purer hands to heaven while their fathers and husbands 
were combating the heretics." 



The Nova Scotia Historical Society in the latest volume of 
its CoUectionsf has adopted the excellent plan of grouping 
together imder one cover three biographical sketches of im- 
portant figtu-es in its early colonial history. These are Lord 
Comwallis, Governor Charles Lawrence, and the Honourable 
Richard Bulkeley, who, with other distinguished men referred 
to in these memoirs, were intimately associated with the 
foimding and early history of Halifax. These biographical 
sketches are the product of a single pen, that of Mr. James S. 
Macdonald. The one on Lord Comwallis was read at the 
one himdred and fiftieth anniversary of the foimding of Hali- 
fax, and the other two at subsequent periods. They not only 
throw much light upon the early English history of Nova 
Scotia; they furnish a graphic story of men who aided in 
making British history a century or two ago. The author has 

* Depredations at Pemaquid in August, i68y. By Victor Hugo Paltsits. 
Portland : Lefavor-Tower Co., 1905. Pp. 16. 

i Collections of the Nova Seotia Historical Society. Vdiume xii. Pp. 100. 
Halifax, 1905. 
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been industrious in his researches, and has placed us in debt 
to him for what is perhaps the fullest account of these men 
ever published. The copies of the old portraits, which accom- 
pany the sketches, add to their value. The distinctly literary 
flavour of the writing — a quality which is too often neglected 
in historical collections, to their disadvantage — Cleaves the 
reader with a pleasant impression. Unfortimately a few errors 
in spelling (notably ''Musquash'* for "Missiguash ") mar the 
otherwise clean pages. And why do not publication com- 
mittees in making up a list of members designate each by his 
full name, with title, instead of making a title usurp the place 
of a part of the name ? ''Chief Justice Macdonald," "Rev. 
President Forrest," are misleading. Chief Justice Macdonald 
is no longer Chief Justice. It might be supposed by the 
stranger-reader that he is the author of the three sketches 
named above ; but he is not. That author is James S. 
Macdonald, at one time legislative coimcillor of Nova Scotia. 



Number six, completing the second volume of the Collec- 
tions of the New Brunswick Historical Society* is edited, as 
are the preceding numbers, by the Rev. Dr. W. O. Raymond. 
The number contains, besides an introductory sketch recording 
the chief points of the Tercentenary Anniversary (of the pre- 
vious year) of Champlain's discovery of the St. John river, 
"Papers Relating to the Townships of the River St. John in 
the Province of Nova Scotia,'* and "Papers Relating to the 
St. John's River Society," edited by the Rev. W. O. Raymond; 
and "Historical-Geographical Documents Relating to New 
Brunswick," edited by Professor W. F. Ganong. The latter 
contains the jotunal of Gamaliel Smethtu-st, detailing his 
adventures with Indians, their customs and manners, with a 
description of the eastern coast of the province. This was 
published in London in 1774, and is now reprinted for the 
first time under the supervision of Dr. Ganong, who contributes 

*CoUeciions of the New Brunswick Historical Society. Volume ii. No. 6. 
Pp. 285-490, St. John, N.B., 1905. 
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a map, notes, and an introduction. In the latter he refers to 
the vivid picture which the narrative presents of the North 
Shore at the close of the Acadian period, forming an addition 
to " the precious classics of New Brunswick literature. " There 
are two papers in this number relating to the administration 
of General Thomas Carleton, the first governor of New Bruns- 
wick. The first details in full the royal commission and 
instruction to Governor Carleton, edited by W. M. Jarvis, and 
the latter by Dr. Raymond is on the governor's life and 
administration. The two papers, though not presenting any- 
thing specially new, give perhaps the fullest account yet 
published of Carleton 's regime. 



Acddiensis* continues to increase steadily in interest and 
in the value of its articles, reflecting the careful judgment of its 
editor, Mr. Jack. *'The Judges of New Brunswick,'* a series 
of papers edited and annotated by Dr. A. A. Stockton, from 
manuscripts of the late J. W. Lawrence, is begun in the January 
number, and continued in October. It promises to become 
an even more interesting featiu'e of succeeding numbers. In 
versatile, vigorous English, Mr. S. D. Scott discusses the life in 
New Brunswick of that remarkable man and '* greatest con- 
troversial pamphleteer of his time," William Cobbett. Evi- 
dently the writing of this memoir has fallen into congenial 
hands. Mr. Scott, in a series of pen-pictures, sketches 

'* a man who rose at daylight in summer and at four in winter, who dressed 
with extreme neatness, shaved with cold water, and was always ready for 
duty hours before he was needed, who abstained from drink, even refusing 
tea.* and was exceedingly temperate in eating, who could write a hand like 
a copperplate, who was a perfect master of English composition, who could 
draw plans for buildings or fortifications, could ride a horse, go through the 
woods without getting lost, manage a team or canoe, who knew the exercise 
book better than any of the officers." 



*Acadiensis : A Quarterly devoted to the Interests of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. Edited by David Russell Jack. Volume v, numbers 
x-4. St. John, 1905. 
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(2) The Province of Quebec 

Old France in the New World : Quebec in the Seventeenth 
Century, By James Douglas. Cleveland and London : 
The Burrows Brothers Company, 1905. Pp. 598. 

^ Dr. Douglas has written a most interesting and creditable 
volume on the history of Quebec, but he derives his facts 
and his inspiration solely from works already in print, and 
has made no attempt to become acquainted with the material 
in manuscript to be found in American and European archives. 
No doubt in his survey of the conditions under which civil- 
ization was developed, checked, or repressed, he has examined 
minutely many of the principal authorities, and obviously he 
has investigated a heterogeneous mass of literature that would 
escape the attention of the casual student. We have indeed 
no means of determining exactly the range of his reading 
since he has not given a list of the books consulted; but there 
is evidence that he has not always been in touch with some 
of the works that would have been useful. The period at 
which the book commences is one of great importance. Every 
scrap of information which would enlarge our view of this 
epoch is of value, and research would no doubt have 
added something to the store-house of knowledge with which 
many of his readers are already familiar. But while Dr. 
Douglas does not do this, it must not be thought that his 
book lacks great merit. It will appeal especially to a class 
of readers who have not a good Canadian library at their 
command, or to those who are taking up the study of Can- 
adian history for the first time, and for such students we can 
warmly commend the book. 

Some of the chapters are overburdened with detail, and 
bear too strong an impress of the local historian, furnishing 
all the material for a graphic picture, rather than the picture 
itself. Sometimes the treatment is hardly adequate. In 
the chapter headed ''What happened in the St. Lawrence 
between 1554 and 1608'', the author says : — 
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" The sixty-five years whicji intervened between Cartier*s and Roberval's 
futile attempts to colonize the valley of the St. Lawrence, and the actual 
foundation of Quebec by Champlain, constitute the dark age of Canadian 
history. The French Government was during this period haunted by a 
desire to reoccupy the abandoned territory, but did nothing. Not so, how- 
ever, the French sailors. They carried on a desultory trade with the Indians." 

This passage conveys no idea whatever of the great activity, 
and even rivahy, which existed on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence between the departure of Cartier and the arrival of 
Champlain. The French apparently made only two serious 
attempts to colonize the country dining these sixty-five years, 
but they manifested a keen interest in the large cargoes of 
oil, fish and furs which were brought to their shores. As 
early as 1584, Hakluyt had viewed with alarm the increase 
in the number of foreign vessels sailing for the Gulf, and he 
wrote : — 

"If we did not fortifie ourselves about Cape Briton, the Frenche, the 
Normans, the Brytons or the Duche or some other nation, will not onely 
prevent us, of the mighty Baye of the St. Lawrence, where they have gotten 
the starte of us already, but will deprive us of Newfoundland." 

Again, towards the end of the century, he wrote : — 

" While the French, Britons, Basques and Biscayans do yearly return 
from these parts a manifold gain, we, the English, have merely stood still 
and been idle lookers on." 

In the same chapter the author states : — 

" It was during the interval between Cartier and Champlain that the 
schism occurred in Europe which led to the foundation of New France under 
most intimate church and state alliance .... there was no mixture of 
opposing religious elements." 

He does not explain nor do we see what influence the schism 
in Europe had in determining an alliance between chtu'ch 
and state in Canada, at the outset. At the time of the death 
of Aymar de Chaste, in 1603, the project of colonizing would 
no doubt have been abandoned by France if Champlain had 
not used his influence to revive interest in the new world. 
When at last countenance was given to a new enterprise, it 
was to a Huguenot that the task of colonizing the country 
was entrusted, and the clause regarding the propagation of 
the Catholic faith seems to have been exacted by Champlain 
rather than to have been enjoined by France: even yet, in 
spite of the agreement entered into by De Monts, both Protes- 
tant ministers and Catholic priests joined the expedition. 
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After the actual foundation of Quebec, it was the influence 
of Champlain that preserved the Roman Catholic faith in 
the colony. 

Throughout the book there is an evident desire on the 
part of the author to be impartial. He is at his best perhaps 
when dealing with the ecclesiastical organization, and his 
treatment of the quarrels between the bishop and the civil 
authorities shows a careful study of the material at his com- 
mand. His portrait of Laval is excellent. 

" Laval, as the scion of an old house and a family of warriors, was by 
instinct a fighter. Compromise was as hateful to the Montmorency as to the 
Churchman it was wicked. Advancing to battle, thus formidably eqviipped, 
he wrestled with Governor after Governor till, under Frontenac, the quarrel 
assumed so grave an aspect as seriousl^r to threaten the safety of the colony. 
While disputing every inch of ground in the interest of his perogatives, the 
Bishop was fotrndin^^ and organizing a seminary for the education of the 
priesthood, establishing country parishes and placing in them men of the 
same simple-hearted, earnest type as those who to-day make the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada the brightest example to the world of what the 
system in its purity can produce. So whether we admit or not the validity of 
his claim as the anointed of the Lord, or whether we approve or disapprove 
of his methods of warfare, all must applaud the courage with which he fought 
for what he was convinced was right, and admit his title to a foremost place 
amongst the greatest ecclesiastical educators of the continent." 

Of the Seminary organized by Laval out of which Laval 
University has grown, the author says : — 

** But such as it was and is, the Seminary has endeared itself to every 
priestly student educated within its walls in a manner to which no parallel 
can be found in any Protestant institution of either secular or theolo^cal 
learning. Its power to remove the cur^ and its administration of the tithes 
became, it is true, the subject of bitter controversy in the days of Monseigneur 
Saint Vallier ; but when these grievances were removed by relieving it of 
those special functions, it retained in all essential particulars the form given 
to it by its founder. The spirit he inspired into it has survived ; and it has 
preserved certain university features which make it an almost unique model, 
well worthy of study by those who regard the associations and affiliations of 
college life and their survival in after years as amongst the most desirable 
results of college life." 

Among the rules of the Seminary were these : — 

** All priests must submit to the control of the Seminary under the 
direction of the Bishop. The Seminary will continue to reg^ard them as 
children of the home, where they will be received and treated with kindness, 
whenever they come to Quebec ill or on business. The Seminary will provide 
for their wants in sickness and health, and make no distinction in the hospit- 
sdity it offers be the rank of the ecclesiastic who seeks it what it may. To 
encourage and console the priests when absent, a regular correspondence, 
couched in kindly terms, will be maintained with each of them. And when 
from age, hardship, or infirmity they are unfit for further work, they will find 
in the Seminary a home till death releases them, and afterwards their old 
friends who are left behind will pray for the repose of their souls. What 
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wonder that, with such a constitution the Seminary of Quebec has remained 
the comer stone of the Roman Catholic Church of Canada,and that its founder 



was considered by its pupils a Saint, well worthy of canonization. And 
Bishop Laval himself Bved up to his principles. A noble of France, he 
stripped himself of all he possessed, eave to the Seminary his personal pro- 



Bishop Laval himself Bved up to his principles. A noble of France, he 
stripped himself of all he possessed, eave to the Seminary his personal pro- 
perty .... andtotheday of his death lived an austere but human life.*' 



The book is bulky, containing nearly six hundred pages. 
But it is well printed, has a good index, and a large number 
of excellent half-tone engravings. We welcome it as the 
scholarly work of a former resident in Canada, who has de- 
voted the leisure of an exceptionally busy commercial career 
to the study of the history of his native country. 



Chief Justice Routhier's book on Quebec^ is interesting 
for several reasons. In the first place, it is written in English 
by an author who habitually thinks and writes in French. 
And it is well written, with just enough Gallicisms to remind 
us that its language is an admirable tour de force ; there is an 
occasional slip between words of similiar forms, but different 
senses, in French and English — *'edited" does duty for ''pub- 
lished,'' "coasts'* for * 'shores'* of the St. Lawrence, "prairies" 
for "meadows." But this only proves the author's complete 
independence of the dictionary. And when we add that he 
never leaves his real meaning in doubt through all his 400 
pages we may safely assume that he could hold his own as a 
linguist on the higher levels of the diplomatic service. 
Historians at home have peculiar drawbacks; and the 
Chief Justice has not escaped them all. He follows the Abb6 
Casgrain without question; and as a result we have Wolfe's 
army on the Plains 15,600 strong instead of 4,829 ! The 
French strength is much underestimated. The influence of 
sea-power is not well imderstood. Montcalm and Bougain- 
ville are censtu'ed for mistakes they never made, the battle- 
field is wrongly placed, and so on. The Chief Justice's ur- 
banity is such that he must needs take his book altogether 
out of its own atmosphere, that of French-Canadian Quebec, 

*Quebec^ By Hon. A. B. Routhier. Montreal: The Montreal Printing 
and Publishing Company, 1904. Pp. 400. 
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in order to pay its respects to English-speaking citizens. 
The result is a rather meticulous panegyric. He would do 
better to leave such guide-book glories to smaller men, while 
giving his fancy free rein to wander about its chosen realm 
at its own sweet will. He may accept our assurance that 
what appeals most truly to him cannot fail to please his 
readers best. 



La Maison de Borgia — premier poste de Wolfe h la Bataille 

des Plaines d' Abraham — o^ etait-elle situSe? Par P.-B. 

Casgrain. (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 

2nd Series, vol. x, sect, i, pp. 45-62.) 
The Monument to Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, and the 

Old Statue at ''Wolfe's Corner'*. By P.-B. Casgrain. 

(Ibid. sect. ii. pp. 213-222.) 
Le Moulin de Dumont, Par Philippe-Baby Casgrain. 

L^vis : Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 1905. 

Pp. 12. 
La Maison du Chien d*Or ii Quebec, Par Philippe-Baby 

Casgrain. N. T. P. Pp. 20. 

Mr. P. B. Casgrain is performing a useful work in collecting 
all the information possible concerning places of historic 
interest in Quebec. La Maison de Borgia, probably quite 
an unpretentious abode, is invested with a peculiar interest 
as being the first post occupied by Wolfe after he gained the 
Heights of Abraham on the morning of the 13th of September, 
1759. In the joiunal of a French officer imder that date, 
we read : 

" Immediately our troops quitted their camp and filed off, leaving a guard 
of 1,500 men only to defend it, and took post iipon the Heights of Abr^am, 
waitmg the arrival of the enemy, who were drawing up in order of battle 
near the house of Borgia." 

Mr. Casgrain has not only endeavoured to ascertain the exact 
location of this house occupied by the British troops, but he 
has given many details of the operations in the vicinity of 
this dwelling, and interesting details of the family of Borgia. 
The second pamphlet deals with the monument to Wolfe 
on the Plains, and with the curious wooden statue of the 
general which occupied a niche in St. John's Street for many 
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years and has recently been replaced. The dilapidated ap- 
pearance of Wolfe's monument on the Plains has often been 
noted by tourists. Mr. Casgrain quotes from a letter which 
appeared in the Quebec Chronicle on the 8th of July, 1903, 
and is worth repeating. 

** But will you allow a visitor from the Old Country to point out how in 
one respect Quebec has fallen far short of what might naturally be expected 
of her. I refer to the column erected to the memory of Wolfe. A hero so 
illustrious in the annals of the Empire . . is surely deserving of some- 
thing better than this insignificant and mutilated memorial, utterly dwarfed 
by uie huge gaol at its side, and not easily found, owing to the site selected 
being a lane." 

With the site of the monument the builders had nothing 
to do, since it was erected to mark the spot where Wolfe ex- 
pired. But 

'* the truth of these remarks," says Mr. Casgrain, **must be admitted to a 
certain extent. It may be said in extenuation thereof, that no appeal has 
ever been made to the public in general to raise funds for the purpose of 
erecting such a befitting monument on the Plains as the one erected to Wolfe 
and Montcalm, in the Governor's Garden, in the year 1828." 

The people of Quebec have never shown any eagerness to 
perpetuate the memory of the British general. Seventy- 
three years after the battle of the Plains, Lord Aylmer, at 
his own expense, erected the first monument to Wolfe, and 
when, in 1849, this colunm had fallen into decay, the present 
column was erected at the expense of British officers. 

Wolfe's victory on the Plains of Abraham had such far- 
reaching eflFect, that we are apt to overlook the fact that the 
British suflFered a severe defeat almost on the same groimd, 
on the 28th of April in the following vear. The principal 
struggle took place in the vicinity of Dumont's Mill, and 
imder the title of Le Moulin de Dumont, Mr. Casgrain has 
written the history of this mill, of the owner, and of the monu- 
ment which now marks the spot where French arms triumphed. 

The inscription and figure of the golden dog, which have 
given some degree of literary, not to say historical, fame to 
a certain house in Quebec, and exercised the ingenuity of a 
few writers, have nothing, if Mr. Casgrain 's contention be 
correct, of the menacing significance generally attributed 
to them. From a study of notarial deeds, Mr. Casgrain is led 
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to believe that Philibert, with incidents in whose life the 
inscription has heretofore been connected, did not rebuild 
the house, but merely extended it at both ends, and that the 
inscription-bearing stone, encased over the portal, was put in 
by Roussel, the original owner, not by Philibert. Mr. Casgrain 
even suggests that the stone, with its mediaeval design and 
lettering, may have been imported from France and had no 
reference to any particular event in the lives of the occupants 
of the house. The author is a painstaking investigator of 
the minutiae of history; but at times his grammar is defective 
and his construction involved. 



Blockade of Quebec in 1775-1776 by the American Revolu- 
tionists {Les Bastonnais). Published by the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec, and Edited by Fred. 
C. Wlirtele. Quebec, 1905. Pp. xiv, 308. 

This is a finely printed, illustrated volume in the **Seventh 
Series of Historical Documents, 1905," of the chief of the 
Canadian historical societies. Several of the photographic 
illustrations are practically documents. Besides two journals 
**of occturences in the Province of Quebec since the appearance 
of the Rebels in September, 1775, imtil their retreat on the 
sixth of May," there are an Orderly Book from September 17 
to November 16, 1775; a list of officers of the Royal Highland 
Emigrants ; and a roster of French-Canadian Militia. The 
modest contributions of the editor consist of '*A note on 
Montgomery's Sword,*' which now by the generosity of the 
present Duke of Argyll rests in the Tiffany vaults in New 
York, and an accoimt of the recent erection in the old capital 
of memorial tablets to the brave defenders of 1775-76, — the 
first practical recognition, after fotu* generations, of the men 
who probably saved Canada for the British Empire. 

"The complete history of the American invasion," says 
Mr. Wlirtele, *'has never been written.'* To promote this 
task, the Society intends to work over the whole material 
exhaustively and promises to publish next year two more 
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journals, — one presumably by an artillery officer, the other 
supposed to have been written by Sir T. Hamilton, Captain 
of the Lizard^ which wintered at Quebec during the siege. 

The skirmish in which Wolfe won imdying fame made 
Canada British. The struggle on December 31, 1775, in which 
Montgomery fell, left little doubt in the minds of the 1800 
men bearing arms within the walls of Quebec that the flag 
would be kept flying. The Journal of Thomas Ainslie, some- 
time Collector of Customs at the Port of Quebec, one of the 
city's defenders, being Captain in the British Militia, and 
the other jotunal therewith published by the kindness of Dr. 
James Bain, of Toronto, are two voices from the past that 
leave us in no doubt concerning the devotion of the defenders, 
the wisdom of their commanders, and the disaffection of the 
habitants outside the walls. A delightfully unconscious and 
naive spirit, illuminated here and there by flashes of grim 
humoiu-, is evident in both. The Orderly Book furnishes 
corroboration pro tanto. The sedition of the new subjects of 
Britain is only too evident. As early as September, French- 
Canadians (p. 14) joined Ethan Allan in his descent on Montreal. 
On December 2, the habitants of Point k la Caille prevented 
a vessel loaded with provisions from reaching Quebec (p. 19). 
Arnold had 500 French-Canadians in his service (p. 20). 
On the 24th, the diarist reports that "these pusillanimous 
catifs" are accepting continental paper money for supplies 
(p. 26); by January i, they are in high hopes, awaiting the 
surrender of the upper town. Throughout the siege many 
were confined on suspicion of aiding the rebels (p. 33). From 
the invaders they received grants of houses in the city (p. 67). 
Too soon, however, they learned to fear the oppression of 
their new friends (p. 78) far more than any vengeance of those 
they had betrayed. Carleton's wise proclamation (p. 89) 
helped to reassure all British subjects, from the new colony 
as well as from the thirteen old provinces. He offered them 
succour and rescue at the public expense. 

John Stewart Carstairs. 
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Histoire de la Seigneurie de Lauzon, Par J.- Edmond Roy. 
Volumes iv and v. L^vis, 1904. Pp. 406, x, iv; 525, 
Ixiv, vi. 

The first three volumes of this work were reviewed in oiur 
volumes ii, iii and vii, and we have there recorded our high 
estimate of its value. In these days of cheap paper and mul- 
titudinous printing-presses, almost any one is free to gratify 
his fancy for catching the public eye with some kind of book; 
and the result is that the unfortimate reviewer has to wade 
through an appalling accumulation of trash before he reaches 
something worth reading. Many are those who take up the 
pen and write out the title of a more or less pretentious work, 
which they find themselves utterly tmable to clothe 
with either facts or ideas. This criticism, however, cannot 
be urged against M. Roy. His case, in fact, is quite the re- 
verse; and if any fault is to be found with this latest achieve- 
ment of a writer of wide information and uncommon re- 
sources, it is not the lack of material, but rather its super- 
abimdance and, at times, irrelevancy to the subject imme- 
diately in hand. 

A detailed history of a Canadian seigniory was much needed, 
and M. Roy has put the world of letters imder permanent 
obligations to him. But his book is too big : already five 
volumes have appeared and more are forthcoming. The first 
of the two volumes now under review deals with events between 
181 2 and 1827, and more particularly with those following the 
war with the United States, the progress of settlement in 
Lauzon and the doings of Caldwell, the seignior. Out of the 
thirteen chapters which make up the volume, barely one-half 
are, strictly speaking, related to the subject; the rest consist- 
ing in a general survey of the social features and conditions of 
the French population of Quebec or in an investigation of the 
financial embarrassments of the receiver-general, Caldwell. 
Volume v extends from 1825 to 1836, and also contains many 
things having only an indirect reference to the history of the 
seigniory of Lauzon : for instance, the settlement of the 
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Country behind Quebec and Lauzon; the disputes between 
the clergy and the provincial legislature as to the election of 
churchwardens and the management of church fimds ; the 
seigniorial tenure; winter navigation in the vicinity of Quebec, 
and again Caldwell's financial troubles with the Crown. Yet, 
not directly relevant as it may be, one would not dispense with 
this valuable matter. But one cannot help feeling that a more 
readable book would have been the result, had a good deal of 
documentary evidence been relegated to appendices, and some 
of the extraneous matter might well have been treated in 
separate works. It seems as though the author had not taken 
time properly to sort and sift his material. There is further 
evidence of undue haste in numerous misprints which assail 
the eye from page to page and render reading somewhat 
laborious. But many of the pages have not only the special 
value of conveying first-hand information; they have the 
further merit of literary exactness and beauty. 



Les bases de Vhistoire d'Yamachiche, 1703-1903, By R. 

Bellemare. Montreal : C. O. Beauchemin & Fils, 1901. 

Pp. 448. 
To shed new light on the beginnings of his native parish 
must have been a labour of love indeed to this venerable octo- 
genarian, one of the foimders, and the present secretary of La 
SociStS historique de Montreal — under whose patronage the 
book appears — and a life-long cherisher of the family and local 
traditions of his race. There is evidence of care and skill in 
the mechanical make-up of the book : the paper is good, the 
type large and clear, typographical errors are few. The author 
has concerned himself chiefly with the early territorial divisions 
of that section of coimtry, its division into four or five seig- 
niories, together with the progress of settlement within their 
respective bounds. He has succeeded in collecting fresh data 
and first-hand documentary evidence. An appendix repro- 
ducing notarial and official deeds— one of them in facsimile — 
takes up fully one-third of the book. 
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A local monograph of this kind, while of necessity inferior 
in scope and in opportunity for breadth of treatment to a 
more general sm^ey of national life, has this advantage over 
a national or provincial history that it puts the reader in closer 
touch with the facts of everyday life, and thus presents a truer 
and more vivid picture of the experiences of the common people 
under various regimes. This monograph on Yamachiche 
illustrates in a striking way some of the shortcomings of the 
old French colonial, or rather social, system; the want of a 
class of leaders in agriculture, the excessive, and yet inadequate 
influence exerted by the clergy, the commercial and o£Scial 
classes, and, as a consequence, colonization impeded by the 
undue development of the fur-trade and constant wars. The 
latter evil was the first to disappear under the British rule, 
which introduced the habitant to an era of unprecedented 
prosperity. The statistics compiled by M. Bellemare in 
tabular form show the great strides made by the French- 
Canadian population in the half century which followed the 
conquest of Canada by Great Britain. 

The spirit which pervades the book — loyalty to the British 
Crown as the protector of ancestral traditions and faith, mingled 
with some disdain for the British as well as the French oflScial 
classes — is characteristic. It is to be expected in one whose 
mind, developed in the conservative and religious atmosphere 
of a French-Canadian parish and classical college of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, received its finishing touch in 
the battles waged, imder Lafontaine and Baldwin, against the 
Family Compact. 



Both as regards its plan and substance, the history of Saint* 
Guillaume d' Upton* is a decided improvement on most of the 
parish histories published heretofore in the province of Quebec. 
While a goodly share of attention is still bestowed on the 
**cur^s*' and their doings, petty and otherwise, and generally 

* Notes historiques sur la paroisse de Saint Guillaume d* Upton. Par F. 
L. Desaulniers. Montreal: A. P. Pigeon. 1905. Pp. xii, 144. 
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speaking on the religious activities of the people of St. Guil- 
laume, other factors are not entirely neglected. M. Desaul- 
niers has been well advised in collecting from the first settlers, 
a few of whom survive, all available data as to the early devel- 
opment of the locality. The genealogies of twelve of the 
leading families are given in the appendix. M. Pabien 
Vanasse, formerly member of Parliament for Yamaska, has 
contributed an interesting introduction. Better order might 
have been followed in the presentation of the facts, and a 
clearer view might have been given of the life of the people. 
Nothing is said of the physical features or of the type of farm- 
ing in the locality. Indeed, a more sincere, thorough and use- 
ful book might have been written, if the very people who are 
dealt with were not to supply the market for its sale ! 



The Abb6 Gosselin's Saint-Laurent* is a decidedly bad case 
of a misconceived and miscarried local history. Beyond 
recording the names of the successive **cur&*' of the parish 
as well as those of the mms bom in the locality, it imparts no 
information regarding St. Laurent. Much the greater part of 
the book is given to a detailed accoimt of a meeting, held hi 
July, 1904, of the clergy and professional men of the parish. 
The outcome of the meeting was the setting up in the chtwch 
of memorial plates dedicated to two of the parish priests, par- 
ticularly well remembered as trustees of a f imd bequeathed by 
two defimct parishioners towards promoting education among 
their townsmen. Oddly enough, the lay donors themselves 
seem to have been ignored. 



Nelson destroyed the French fleet in Aboukir Bay on the 
ist of August, 1798. The news did not reach Canada for a 
long time, but on the 22nd of December the Bishop of Quebec 
issued a Mandement ordering a public thanksgiving in the 

*Pages d'kisioire ancienne et contemporaine de maparoisse nakde, Saint- 
Laurent, lie d'Oflians. Par TAbb^ D. Gosselin. Quebec : Dussatilt 8c 
Proulx, 1904. Pp. 108. 
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churches. The sermon preached, in obedience to this com- 
mand, by the Cur6 of Quebec has just been reprinted.* The 
Quebec clergy were royalist in tone and therefore rejoiced in 
the disaster to the new and impious republic. The preacher 
recognized that, in a colony which owes to France its origin, 
it is an impleasant duty to call the French people enemies, 
but he does not hesitate to denounce the French Revolution 
and to glory in New France's conquest by Great Britain. He 
expatiates upon the blessings which British rule has involved 
to the Canadians. There is no military service; they have 
contributed nothing to the cost of Britain's wars ; while Europe 
witnesses sanguinary horrors, they live in peace. British 
generosity has preserved, indeed, much in Canada of the old 
French system, destroyed in France itself, for in Canada the 
Edicts and the Ordinances of the kings of France, and the old 
CotUumede Paris, are still in force. The sermon is an interest- 
ing footnote to the history of the French Revolution. 



Le Canada frangaislf is a meaningless production, wherein 
a general meagreness of information and thought is aggravated 
by occasional inaccuracy of fact or inappropriateness of expres- 
sion, and a wealth of cheap sentiment. It seems as though the 
** Alliance fran^aise" might make a more effective use of its 
ftmds than the issuing of such childish literattue. 



M. Bouchette is a leader and a most useful worker among 
a still inconsiderable group of French-Canadian writers who, 
while remaining in deep sympathy with their kinsmen, are 
intent on inspiring them with more practical aims and resting 
their patriotism on a broader and firmer basis than mere senti- 
ment. In a work which under various titles runs through 

* Disc ours d I' Occasion de la Victoire RemportSe par les Forces Navales de 
Sa MajesU Britannique dans la MSditerranSe le i et 2 A out 17 g8, sur la ftotie 
franfaise. Prononc^ dans T^glise Cath^drale de Quebec le 10 Janvier, 1799, 
par Messire J. O. Plessis, Cur^ de Quebec, Coadjuteur-^lu et Vicaire G^^ral 
du Diocese. A Quebec, 1905. Pp. 25. 

iUne ancienne colonie : Le Canada frangais. Par A. lAo Leymarie. 
Paris : Bureaux de vente des publications coloniales officielles, 1905. Pp. 40. 
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La Revue Canadienne* for 1905, the main idea, as in the author's 
former essays, is that the particular need of the French-Cana- 
dian people at the present time is industrial development, and 
that means should at once be taken to bring about such a result 
in the province of Quebec. The proposition in itself seems 
unassailable, but some of the means suggested for carrying it 
out-^the establishment of special schools, the retention of 
forest lands imder the direct management of the provincial 
government, the introduction of a system of government loans 
and credit — are more or less open to criticism. The author 
seems to have pinned his faith in too exclusive a fashion on the 
efficiency of school-teaching, independently of the influence 
of other social factors. Few will disagree with his view that 
the Quebec government should assume the management and 
see to the preservation of the forest areas of the province, 
instead of allowing timber merchants to despoil them of their 
wealth. On the other hand, the proposal to establish a system 
of government loans and credit will appear to many uncalled 
for, and fraught with much danger. M. Bouchette quotes 
liberally from a variety of sources ; in fact, the whole work is a 
compendium of theoretical opinions on the subject; and 
therein possibly lies its chief weakness, as it lacks the authority 
of the practical man, as well as that of a personal investigation 
systematically carried on. The order of presentation is also 
defective in some respects, as it entails unnecessary repetitions. 
A few inconsistencies are apparent ; for instance, while advo- 
cating strongly the development of an industrial class and the 
establishment of technical schools, the author shows himself 
imbued to some extent with the French-Canadian prejudice 
against the dignity of industrial pursuits and spends pages in 
extolling the benefits of a classical education. However, on 
the whole, the spirit and substance of this essay is most com- 
mendable, and the French-Canadian public would no doubt 
greatly benefit by listening to more such sound advice and 
timely warning. There are few other articles in the Revue 

*La Revue Canadienne. Montreal, 1 905. 
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Canadienne which need be mentioned here. M. J. -A. Beaulieu 
has a brief paper, **Nos ressources ^conomiques " (Mai, pp. 
5 1 4-523), which summarizes well the sources of national wealth. 
The Abb6 E. J. Auclair briefly reviews the forty years' exist- 
ence of the Revue (Aout, Octobre, D&embre), and notes some 
of the contributors of earlier days. 



In a little book, written for the piupose of advancing an 
order of Franciscan monks settled in Montreal since 1890, and 
in Quebec since 1900, and who trace themselves back to the 
old-time RecoUets,* there is more display of sentiment and 
piety than evidence of research. No new facts are brought out. 
Indeed there seems to be a desire to keep aloof from all con- 
troversial issues. Reference is made only once, and in a very 
covert way, to the part alleged to have been played by the 
Jesuits in preventing the return of the Recollets to Canada 
from 1632 to 1669, although footnotes show that the author 
is cognizant of the writings of his forenmners , Le Tac and Le 
Clercq. 



M. Thomas Chapais has for many years been a leading 
writer in Quebec from the ultramontane point of view. His 
collected writingsf which he now reprints have an interest as 
showing the point of view of his party in the province of 
Quebec. They attack Imperial Federation and try to show 
that it is an idea fostered not by the Conservative party, but by 
Liberals. The greater part of the articles are devoted to the 
Manitoba School question. The titles "Le fanatisme au 
Manitoba,*' **Le trahison de M. Laurier," "Les Insultes aux 
Evfeques," indicate sufficiently the general tone pervading the 
book. M. Chapais is a scholar, and in style his articles are 
attractive. 



♦Lej Frbres mineurs d Quebec, idiyigo';. Par le P. Odoric M. Jouve. 
Quebec : Dussault et Proulx, 1905. Pp. 160. 

•fMSlanges de polhnique et tT^udes religeuses, politiques et littiraires. 
Par Thomas Chapais. Quebec, 1905. Pp. 374. 
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The Conferences et Discours of Chief Justice Routhier,* 
unlike the writings of M. Chapais, avoid current politics. 
Those of historical interest are his £loges of prominent men in 
the province of Quebec, such as Cardinal Taschereau, Sir James 
Le Moine, Sir L. N. Casault, and others. M. Routhier writes 
with fine literary insight. 



M. Ernest Gagnon's Choses d* Autre foist is less historical 
than its title implies. It is a collection of brief papers, already 
apparently in print. There is a little history of a more or less 
antiquarian character, but the chief interest of the volume is in 
its presentation of the present outlook of the French-Canadian. 
That he is superior to other Canadian types in literary and 
artistic insight, the author frankly claims. The hard realities 
of commerce have not crushed out his interest in lighter things 
that are no longer discussed in the ''practical*' world. 



Two family histories, of which there have been printed only 
two hundred copies in the first case, and one hundred in the 
second, t are bare compilations of the facts relating to the 
various members of the families concerned. Even as regards 
the few men of note connected with each of these, no special 
effort seems to have been made towards tmearthing new evi- 
dence, delineating character, or breaking through the crust of 
contemporary newspaper appreciation. However, the Sala- 
berry record is somewhat enlivened by quotations from the 
memoirs of Aubert de Gasp^ and from the letters of Sister 
C^loron. A few portraits are reproduced in each volume. 



*Confhences et Discours. Deuxi^me S^rie. Par A. B. Routhier. 
Montreal : Librairie Beauchemin, 1904. Pp. 426. 

^hoses d* Autrefois, feuilles iparses. Par Ernest Gagnon. Quebec : 
Dussault et Proulx, 1905. Pp. viii, 320. 

XLa FamilU (Tlrumberry de Salaberry. Par Pierre-Georges Roy. 
L^vis, 1905. Pp. aoo. 

La FamilU Rocbert de la MorandOre. Par Pierre-Georges Roy. L^vis, 
1905. Pp. 88. 
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M. R6gis Roy's genealogical notes on Les Capitaines de 
Marin* have chiefly local interest. Several officers of the name 
of Marin played some part in border warfare in Canada. 



*Les Capitaines de Marin, Sieurs de la Malgue, 1680 d 1762. Par 
R6gis Roy. (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 2nd Series, vol. 
X, sect. I, pp. 25-34.) 
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(3) The Province of Ontario 

Le Haut Canada avant 161 5. Par Benjamin Suite. (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, 2nd Series,vol. x, 
sect. I, pp. 63-90.) 

For historical purposes, the discovery and exploration of 
Upper Canada, now Ontario, begins with Champlain's 
journey to the Hurons by way of the Ottawa and French rivers 
in 161 5. He arrived in the Huron country on the ist of 
August, and soon mastered the geography of the peninsula 
forming part of the present province of Ontario, except the 
southwestern portion. He remained imtil the following sum- 
mer, with the exception of the brief visit to the Iroquois of New 
York. He left Upper Canada in 161 6, and never returned. 
RecoUet missionaries, brought out by him from France, pre- 
ceded him to the Htwon coimtry by a few days only. From 
161 5 until 1630, the ** upper coimtry,*' as it was then called 
{les pays d'en haut), formed a distinct mission colony. The 
Hm*on mission was the base of operations for distant discoveries. 
Settlement would follow, it was fondly hoped. The trade of the 
central part of the continent should concentrate there. These 
hopes were not to be realized in that age, nor for centuries 
afterward, nor by the French race^ But Mr. Suite predicts : 
" Some day, not far distant. North America will revolve aroimd 
these fresh- water seas." 

Practically all that was known of Upper Canada before 
1 61 5 was what Brul^ and Vigneau discovered. Mr. Suite 
is of opinion that Brul^, in 16 10, was the first explorer 
of Ontario. Henceforward his life was devoted to rang- 
ing the forests of -Ontario and beyond. Vigneau, in 161 1 
and afterwards, saw somewhat of the northern part of the 
province. Champlain's map of 161 2 must have given the 
results of Brule's explorations. It is vague and inaccurate as 
to southwestern Ontario, but shows some knowledge of the 
outlines of the province, the Falls of Niagara, the Iroquois 
country, Lake Ontario, the Hurons, two villages north of Lake 
Ontario, and a tribe north of the Niagara. 
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Champlain gave to the world the result of his explorations, 
not only his own knowledge at first hand, but also what he 
learned from the natives. Sagard for the Recollets published 
what information they had gathered. Mr. Suite's paper 
deals with the few and scanty references to Upper Canada 
foimd in records prior to 1615. Verrazano believed the shore 
he coasted along to be a mere strip, behind which lay the 
Pacific, occupying the site of the great lakes. Cartier dis- 
proved this theory by his discovery of the St. Lawrence 
and report that its basin extended indefinitely westward. 
The vague references on early maps to Lake Tadenac and 
Lake Conibas, the letters of Cartier's nephew, Noel, Cartier's 
book and map, unfortimately lost at a very early date, the i6th 
century maps, showing the conclusions of geographers as to 
the direction and extent of the St. Lawrence, with its great 
tributary, — all receive due attention from Mr. Suite. 

Champlain, like Cartier, was influenced in his explorations 
by the desire to find a route to China. Mr. Suite indulges in 
an interesting dissertation on the absence of all reference to 
the scenery, the majesty of Niagara, the autumn tints, the 
beauty of lakes, of rapids, of rivers, of beautiful islands, of 
bird and flower and forest, by the early French explorers. It 
was not imtil about a century ago that nature in these aspects 
was really discovered. 

Jambs H. Coyne. 



Sir Oliver Mowat, Q.C, LL.D., G.CM.G., P.C, a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. By C. R. W. Biggar. Toronto : Warwick 
Bros, and Rutter, Limited, 1905. 2 Vols. Pp. xxiv, 868. 

None will doubt Mr. Biggar's qualifications for the position 
of biographer to his father-in-law. His reputation for in- 
dustry was well established by his monumental work upon the 
mtmicipal institutions of Ontario, and he was chosen by Sir 
Oliver himself as his literary executor. In addition, the bio- 
grapher was, if we mistake not, in complete sympathy politi- 
.cally with the subject of his memoir; professing a moderate 
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Liberalism, with a strong attachment to the Crown and loyalty 
to the existing social order — a creed often confoimded with 
pure Conservatism. Sir Oliver, however, was not a Conser- 
vative. He deliberately chose the Liberal side, at by no means 
an early age, and at a period when his choice involved the 
advocacy of well marked Liberal principles, in opposition to his 
family and to most of his friends and professional associates. 
This espousal of the Liberal cause was the result, without doubt, 
of inward conviction based upon reading, reflection, and 
observation. And his election once made was never recalled; 
he remained throughout his long life a moderate Liberal, a pro- 
moter of practical reforms, and an upholder of constitutional 
popular government. 

Reviewers of the recently published **Life of Sir John 
Beverley Robinson" have not failed to note the impartiality 
of his biographer and son, but there was more aloofness both 
as to time and place in the case of General Robinson; and we 
can hardly expect Mr. Biggar to be other than a partisan; a 
fair and truthful partisan he is, but always a partisan. He 
avows as much himself; and he argues keenly upon his father- 
in-law's side in dealing with the political controversies of his 
time. 

Oliver Mowat was bom in Kingston, Upper Canada, in 
1820. His parents were Scottish Highlanders, the Mowats 
of Caithness being among the oldest of north country families. 
He was educated at private schools in Kingston. Early in 
1836 he was articled as a clerk to Mr. John A. Macdonald, and 
later in the same year was enrolled as a student of the laws by 
the Law Society of Upper Canada, at Toronto. He was called 
to the Bar and admitted as an attorney and solicitor in 1841, 
and began to practise at once in Toronto, chiefly on the 
Chancery side. He married in 1846, being by that time in 
possession of a good income from his profession. In 1853 he 
was elected a Bencher of the Law Society, having been then 
only 12 years at the Bar, and in the same year made his first 
definite profession of political faith. In 1856 he was appointed 
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a Queen's Counsel — ^having a "Gazette all to himself." It is 
amusing to contrast this solitary state with the wholesale 
creation of "silks" for which he was in later years himself 
responsible. December, 1856, saw him elected an alderman 
for the city of Toronto; it is recorded that he was an energetic 
councillor and active as a municipal reformer. It was not 
long before he was called upon to implement his avowal of 
Liberal principles. He was asked to stand for the riding of 
South Ontario at the legislative election of December, 1857, 
and consented. It was in his first political pronouncement, 
an address to the electors, that the phrase '* a Christian poli- 
tician," which afterwards became famous, but probably did 
not soimd so Pharisaical in the ears of the men of 1857 as it 
does to-day, occurred. He was elected by a large majority 
over his opponent, Mr. Joseph Ciuran Morrison. The two 
issues of the contest were parliamentary representation based 
upon population irrespective of the dividing line between 
Upper and Lower Canada, and non-sectarian schools. On 
the 25th of February, 1858, Mr. Mowat took his seat in the 
Assembly, and before the end of his first session was Provincial 
Secretary in George Brown's two-day administration. In 1863 
he took office again, as Postmaster General, in John Sand- 
field Macdonald's cabinet, and occupied the same office in 
the coalition government of 1864. ^^ October of that year he 
attended the Quebec Conference, and, while it was in progress, 
was offered and accepted the judicial position of a Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Upper Canada, in which he continued until the 23rd 
of October, 1872, when he left the Bench — "descended" was 
the word employed by his political opponents — and became 
the head of the executive government of Ontario. He was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly by the voters of South 
Oxford, and continued to represent that constituency until he 
resigned the premiership in 1896 to become Minister of Justice 
for Canada in Sir Wilfrid Laurier's cabinet, with a seat in the 
Senate. He was gazetted a K.C.M.G. in 1892, and a G.C.M.G. 
in 1897. Ill November, 1897, ^^ was appointed Lieutenant- 
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Governor of Ontario; and died at Government House, Toronto, 
on the 19th of April, 1903, in his 83rd year. 

This brief story of his life discloses an unbroken series of 
successes. He was a diligent and successful student, a hard- 
working and successful barrister; in the field of politics he 
had an unrivalled success, and stepped at once into the highest 
places; as a judge he proved himself a master of equity, and 
the possessor of sound sense and perspicuity of judgment ; as 
a constitutional lawyer and law reformer he was easily first 
among his Canadian contemporaries. His public service was 
continuous for 45 years. The biography discloses, with dis- 
cretion, much of his private life, and shews that he was 
successful also in commanding the sincere affection of all who 
came into close contact with him. 

Oliver Mowat's watchword was ^'thorough." His political 
leader, during the short period between his first election to the 
legislature and his acceptance of a judgeship, was George 
Brown, who said of him that he never knew him to be other- 
wise than thoroughly well prepared upon any subject which 
he took up. Members of the Bar will readily recall the elabo- 
rate care with which his arguments as counsel were prepared ; 
and the judgments pronounced by him as Vice-Chancellor, 
found in the pages of Grant's reports, testify to his research 
into the principles of the law and his painstaking application 
of those principles to the facts of the cases presented for 
decision. Add to his industry — his thoroughness — sagacity 
and caution, and you have the secret of his success. He was 
not a genius — ^not a Lincoln, a Bismarck, or a Gladstone — but a 
man of virile intellect, forceful, prudent, and loyal to his prin- 
ciples and to his friends. 

Even in the early days of his public life, when he first 
avowed himself a reformer, his utterances were marked by 
caution; he did not indulge in the vigorous invective of his 
leader; and even strove to draw his party away from its anti- 
papal tendencies. 
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"It was char^fed against him, * * says a writer in the Toronto World, * ' that during 
his first election campaign in South Ontario, his motto was' Vote for Mowat and 
the Queen against Morrison and the Pope.' Perhaps such a placard may 
have been issued, but all Mowat 's speeches at the time shew that he wotdd 
have disapproved of such tactics. He appeared then as he did a quarter of 
a century later — strong, learned, sagacious, sure-footed, conciliatory, the 
very type of a politician of the higher class." 

"The descent from the Bench" was a favourite topic with 
opposition politicians and jotunalists in the seventies, but it 
may be questioned whether the attack upon Mr. Mowat in that 
regard was sincere, even to the extent that sincerity usually 
has a place in party politics. Certainly the same men, or their 
successors, defended Sir John Thompson when he made a 
similar "descent" later. If there was any room for argument 
at all, Mr. Mowat had much the best of it. After this lapse of 
time, and with the charity usually extended to deceased poli- 
tical opponents, it will perhaps be conceded even by former 
objectors that the country was a great gainer by the retiun to 
active political life of one whose powers had matured during 
a formative period upon the Bench, in which he stored his 
forces and concentrated his energies. Judges, no doubt, should 
hold themselves aloof from party politics, and the Bench has 
a higher mission to fulfil than that of a training-school for 
politicians. But a judge's close study of the foimdations of 
the law, and the exercise of the judicial fimction of expounding 
and applying principles and marshalling facts, are an admirable 
preparation for the strenuous work of the law reformer and the 
advocate of constitutional rights, and in these two depart- 
ments, as it turned out, the best work of the former Vice- 
Chancellor's life was to be done. The period immediately 
following Mowat 's re-entry into public life is very fully dealt 
with by Mr. Biggar, and with his conclusions impartial readers 
will agree. 

Probably the most serious charge made against Mowat by 
his political opponents was that of political corruption, the 
debauching of the electorate, the misuse of patronage to re- 
tain power. That is not touched upon in the biography. Perhaps 
the period is too recent to make the discussion profitable ; but 
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it may be said that he was not directly charged with personal 
corruption, and indeed it would be difficult to associate any- 
thing of the sort with his personality. His soul sat loose 
from such things. But it was insinuated that he closed 
his eyes and went on with law reforms and fighting the 
battle of provincial rights, while his wicked partners pro- 
moted or coimtenanced the corruption by which he benefited 
in the retention of power. We know of no other serious charge 
made against him in his long administration, and to this, if 
there be any foundation for it, many defences in avoidance 
might be pleaded. 

Sir Oliver was not an orator, nor did he strive to attala to 
the rank of an orator. He was as successful in what he did 
aim at, the status of an effective platform and parlia- 
mentary debater, as he was in all else. He was of small stature 
and had a rather weak voice; in speaking he sometimes hesi- 
tated and almost stammered; when that occurred, there 
usually followed a vehement rush of words, with a note of 
triumph over difficulties, a sort of flow of pent-up waters. 
In England it is thought that successful lawyers do not often 
become successful parliamentarians, but at the present time 
there is an imusual number of eminent lawyers in foremost 
places in the House of Commons. The ability to browbeat 
an opponent, which an experienced jomnalist once described 
as the secret of success in parliamentary debate, is almost 
equally valuable in forensic warfare; and that ability, with 
the added faculty of being able to do it without being offen- 
sive, was part of Sir Oliver's equipment. 

The writer quoted above gives this pen picture of the 
Premier of Ontario : 

" A man of rather small stature, of erect figure, and somewhat portly. 
His features homely in the extreme, the homehness redeemed only by the 
mild, placid, and shrewd expression. The eyes usually si)ectacled. The 
voice somewhat husky, and tne delivery hesitating. It is difficult to write 
the description without convejring the idea of a bad manner, yet the manner 
was not bad. It was the manner of one who was striving to add something 
to the solid material of the discussion, not to produce wonder or any super- 
ficial effect. There was careful avoidance of heated rhetoric or offensive 
language ; and this, combined with the weight and sagacity of the matter, 
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surrounded the speaker with an air of dignity, so that a personal attack on 
him would seem like contempt of court. All this was very valuable to his 
party in a time of stress. He laid the storm aroused bv more impassioned 
speakers ; and at the same time he quietly added sometning to the strength 




all the brilliant speakers had done their best, Mowat could always add some- 
thing of weight and value to the discussion.** 

Mr. Mowat *s efforts as a law reformer began before his 
entrance into public life. He suggested the Common Law 
Procedure Act of 1856, and had some share in drafting it. In 
this as in later reforms, the Administration of Justice Act of 
1873 and the Judicature Act of 1881 being the most important, 
he followed English enactments, but shewed great skill in 
adapting them to the circumstances of the province. Much 
of the drafting was done by himself, and done with the greatest 
care and deliberation. Opinions are still at variance with 
regard to the latter Act, but there has never been any move- 
ment for repeal, while Ontario's example in this regard has 
been followed by most of the other provinces. 

As Premier of Ontario, Mr. Mowat came back to political 
life in 1872, five years after Confederation. Controversies re- 
garding the distribution of powers between the federal and 
provincial legislatures had already begim, and the construction 
and meaning of the British North America Act had been 
discussed. But little or nothing had been done to settle the 
questions which had thus arisen. The new Premier at once 
took a bold stand for provincial rights. The speech from the 
throne at the beginning of the session of 1873 contained an 
assertion of Ontario's claims in regard to her boimdaries; and 
at the same session the Attorney-General introduced a bill 
which declared that it was lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor 
to appoint Queen's Coimsel. ''This," writes his biographer, 
''was the first note in his long battle for provincial rights." 
It was a war, or a series of wars, there being several legal 
engagements with respect to each question that arose. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was the tribimal 
with which the final decision lay, and in each case that came 
before it, roughly speaking, it affirmed the proposition main- 
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tained by Mr. Mowat and Mr. Edward Blake, that the pro- 
vincial legislature was in no sense the handmaid of the federal 
parliament, but a co-ordinate body, possessing, within its 
sphere of influence as defined by the British North America 
Act, "authority as plenary and ample as the Imperial parlia- 
ment in the plenitude of its power possessed or could bestow,'' 
and that "a Lieutenant-Governor is as much a representative 
of Her Majesty for all purposes of provincial government as is 
the Governor-General for all purposes of Dominion govern- 
ment." In the escheat case, the insurance cases, the rivers 
and streams cases, the cases with regard to assignments and 
preferences, the pardoning power, liquor licenses, the local 
option, and other cases, the proposition for which the Premier 
of Ontario contended was affirmed; and in the boundary and 
Indian lands cases the province won a series of notable vic- 
tories. 

In the Judicial Committee Lord Watson's was, during the 
period of these decisions, as it is supposed, the dominant mind. 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, K.C., now Secretary for War in the Imperial 
cabinet, thus spoke of Lord Watson after his cjeath : 

" About twenty years ago a series of decisions was ^ven by the Supreme 
Court of Canada which certainly gave colour to the view that the meaning 
of the Confederation Act was that the largest interpretation was to be put 
upon the powers of the central or Dominion Government, and the smallest on 
those of the provinces. There was alarm in the provinces, and the result was a 
succession ot appeals to the Queen, for which special leave was obtained from 

the Privy Council Almost from the first, Lord Watson took the 

lead in the decision of these appeals. He worked out a different view of the 
Canadian constitution from that which had been foreshadowed by the Cana- 
dian Courts. He filled in the skeleton which the Confederation Act had 
established, and in a large measure shaped the growth of the fibre which grew 
around it. He established the independence of the provinces and their 
executives. He settled the burning controversies as to the Liquor laws, 
and as to which government. Dominion or Provincial, had the title to gold 
and silver. His name will be long and grateftilly remembered by Canadian 
statesmen." 

Space limitations debar us from dwelling upon many 

characteristics and events in the life of Sir Oliver Mowat. His 

fervent attachment to British connection has scarcely been 

referred to; he was as a mere youth on the loyalist side in the 

affair of 1837, and received the Queen's commission as an 

officer of militia in 1839. On many other occasions throughout 
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his life he manifested his loyalty to the Crown and his faith in the 
system of monarchical constitutional government which pre- 
vails throughout the Empire. He was an orthodox Christian, 
of the Presbyterian household, and in his later years gave a 
reason for the faith that was in him by the publication of an 
essay on ** Christianity and some of its Evidences." His 
public work was of the sort that is never done, and his diver- 
sions did not, at all events after middle life, go beyond travel, 
reading, and social converse; in early life he was fond of 
riding, but in the busiest years of his life he, like most Cana- 
dians of his class, took no physical exercise except walking. 
He had a sense of humour, the existence of which is duly 
recorded by his biographer, but no specific examples are given. 
Probably his humour was not of the sort that furnishes stories 
for the smoking-room such as are told of Franklin, Lincoln, 
Macdonald, and even Mackenzie. 

The materials which make up the book consist of letters, 
reports of speeches, the writings of contemporaries, family 
history, and personal reminiscences. As is fitting, by far the 
largest part of the work is devoted to the period during which 
Sir Oliver was Premier and Attorney-General of Ontario, and 
in reference to that period, the events of which are compara- 
tively recent and fresh in the mind of the reader, though the 
biographer holds a brief for the subject of the biography and 
defends him when he is attacked, he does so, it will be con- 
ceded by the reader, with good taste and good effect. The 
arrangement of the book is chronological. Sir Oliver's life 
easily dividing itself into periods; we find a nice appreciation 
of the importance of each period in the amount of space 
allotted to it. 

Mr. Biggar has made, on the whole, a good use of his material. 
Perhaps some will deplore the absence of literary style and 
finish, of which the author is quite conscious. He marshals 
the facts collected by him in a lawyerlike manner and makes 
his findings thereon. The matter is prosaic; the writer lacks 
imagination. But he shews us the man and his life, and his 
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book will in the future be an admirable aid to the student of 
the period with which he chiefly deals. 

The printing and illustrations are excellent. Mr. Biggar is 
something of a purist in spelling, preferring "connexion" to 
"connection," "judgement" to "judgment," and the like. 
The punctuation, however, is, while careful and consistent, 
not in accordance with the best English models. Sir Oliver 
was himself a stickler for punctuation, as his biographer well 
knew. No important blunders have been detected. We note 
two minor ones : at page 245 Sir Farrer Herschell is " Sir Fred- 
erick"; and at page 574 Mr. Chamberlain — or the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain if it is necessary so to designate him — is 
"the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain." 



The chronicler of early pioneer life naturally depicts the 
scenes he knows, and of necessity the description becomes local. 
Just twenty years ago Mr. CannifiF Haight wrote his "Coimtry 
Life in Canada," and his very interesting book dealt with the 
pioneer life of the Bay of Quinte, and his illustrations too were 
local. Mr. Scherck — " Canuck "-Mraws his illustrations from 
the Niagara district.* His book is larger and fuller than Mr. 
Haight's and has more illustrations. Both books, of cotu^e, 
glow with pride in the U. E. Loyalists. Mr. Scherck is the 
great-grandson of "Pennsylvania Dutch" ancestors. The 54 
illustrations are illuminating. Not the least interesting part 
of the book is the collection of documents in the appendices. 
This is the most complete sketch that has yet appeared of 
early pioneer life in Ontario. 



The first series of Mr. Robertson's "Landmarks"! came 
out in bound form in 1894, a^d now, ten years later, we have 
the fourth series. Owing to the rapid disappearance of the 

*Pen Pictures of early Pioneer Life in Upper Canada. By a " Canuck" 
of the fifth generation [M. G. Scherck.] Toronto : William Briggs, 1905. 
Pp. 280. 

^Landmarks of Toronto, Fourth Series. By John Ross Robertson. 
Toronto : 1904. Pp. xvi, 614. 
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older Toronto, the somewhat crude Ime drawings in these 
volumes of its houses, shops, churches, and public buildings 
have a value increasing year by year. We could have wished 
for better paper, clearer type, and a higher artistic finish to the 
illustrations, but in truth, we simply have the articles as they 
appeared in The Evening Telegram, and we accept them with 
appreciation. Much credit is due to Mr. Robertson for pre- 
serving in permanent form the 3,000 pages and 600 illustrations 
that go to the making of his foiu* volumes. Many of our other 
newspapers have had interesting and valuable series of local 
historical sketches now, unfortiuiately, lost beyond recovery. 
The subject of the present volume is the chiu'ches of 
Toronto. There are 193 chapters, and in nearly every case a 
chapter is the complete history of one church. Illustrations 
are given of bygone churches, — ^the simple structiu'es preceding 
the more pretentious piles of the present day. On pages 132- 
214 are given the baptismal and marriage records of St. 
Andrew's Chiu'ch from 1831 to 1870. St. James's Cathedral 
is not included in this volume, as it was illustrated in the third 
series published in 1898. 



Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, VoL VI. 
Toronto, 1905. Pp. 170. 

The new volume of the Ontario Historical Society is the 
most varied of the six volumes issued. The annual meeting 
of the Society was held atWindsorand Amherstburghin June, 
1904, and the place of meeting is evidently responsible for 
several of the papers which have reference to the Detroit 
frontier. Mr. C. W. Martin adds another note to the history 
of Maiden township. Miss Kilroy's paper on "Local Historic 
Places in Essex County " is full of items of local interest. Mr. 
Cleary's ** Notes on the Early History of the Coimty of Essex" 
deals more fully with public persons. For the first Legislature 
elected in 1792 he gives William Macomb and David William 
Smith as members for Kent, and Jean Baptiste Baby as member 
for Essex. But David William Smith was the member for 
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Essex and Suflfolk and William Macomb and Francis Baby the 
two members for Kent. There is an interesting ** Journal of a 
Journey from Sandwich to York in the Summer of 1806," by 
Charles Aikins, Strabane. **Aikins/' of course, must be a 
misprint for "Askin." The paper was contributed by His 
Honour Judge R. S. Woods, the veteran local historian of 
Chatham. While the paper is in itself very interesting, it would 
be greatly increased in value if accompanied by fuller foot- 
notes identifying places mentioned. We may call the atten- 
tion of the readers of this paper to the fact that in volume 32 of 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections (1902) there 
will be foimd a series of letters (181 2-13) from the Askin col- 
lection now in the possession of Mr. C. M. Bmton of Detroit. 
Mr. Bumham's and Mr. James's papers dealing with Indian 
topics we discuss elsewhere. Col. Cruikshank's paper on the 
letters of John Richardson, a merchant and ftur-trader, written 
in 1789-91, is exceedingly interesting. Mr. H. H. Robertson, 
of Hamilton, contributes a thirteen-page criticism of the 
writings and publications of the State Historian of New York 
in his notes and comments on the Clinton Papers. Twenty- 
seven pages are given to what is called **The Anderson Record 
from 1699 to 1866," by Mrs. Rowe, of Toronto, daughter of the 
late Captain Thomas G. Anderson, formerly Superintendent 
of Indian affairs. The Records of the Lutheran Church, 
1793-1832, are printed. The old Lutheran churches have 
disappeared; the names have become anglicized and the 
descendants to-day are Canadians little dreaming of their 
origin or the chturch affiliations of their antecedents. These 
Records will prove interesting to them and valuable as the 
only available account of births, marriages and deaths, long 
before official records were instituted. These Papers and 
Records of the Ontario Historical Society are printed in limited 
editions, and the early numbers are already out of print. They 
will rapidly increase in value. They are well printed on good 
paper. 
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In the well printed volume of the Wentworth Historical 
Society's Journals,'^ the most important paper is one by Mr. 
H. H. Robertson on "Some historical and biographical notes 
on the militia within the limits now constituting the County of 
Wentworth, in the years 1804, 1821, 1824, 1830, 1838 and 1839, 
with the list of Officers." The author gives personal sketches 
of the principal military officers of the old Wentworth Militia. 
Mr. Robertson has had access to original documents and has 
searched diligently, far and near, to collect his information. 
Fourteen portraits accompany the sketches, and are well pro- 
duced on good paper. In the same volume Mr. Robertson 
describes the "Constitution of the Burlington Board of Agri- 
culture for 1806." Mr. Justin A. Griffin, the Secretary of the 
Society, has a valuable article on the "Militia Rolls of 1812." 
"The George Hamilton Burial Plot" (illustrated), by Agnes 
Hamilton-Lemon, completes the local history in this volume. 
A paper on the Brant Family, by Mrs. John Rose Holden, is 
also published separately. It is not a connected or continuous 
story of the Brant family, but a compilation of notes or incidents 
in the life of Joseph Brant and some of his descendants. Students 
of the life of Brant will, of course, tmn to W. L. Stone's " Life of 
Joseph Brant" for the fuller sketch of his career, but sketches 
such as Mrs. Holden's are likely to add some information. 
There are very interesting and valuable notes and illustrations 
of Brant's old home on Burlington Bay, a plan of the farm lots 
of the district, and a pen and ink sketch of Brant House which 
gives the paper a peculiar value. 



Among the papers published by the Niagara Historical 
Societyt is one by Miss J. Camochan on the old Niagara Court 
House and Jail erected in 181 7, to replace a building bmned in 
1813. The tale, of course, includes the story of Robert Goiu*- 
lay, "The Banished Briton." " Names Only," brings together 

* Journals and Transactions of the Wentworth Historical Society, Volume 4. 
Hamilton, 1905. Pp. 118. 

^Niagara Historical Society, Nos. 12 and 13. Welland, 1904-5. Pp. 36; 40. 
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the origin of a large number of local names. A paper by Mrs. 
J. Greene gives a sketch of St. Vincent de Paul Church, and 
tells the story of the rise and growth of the Roman Catholic 
commimity of old Niagara. 



The character of Miss Becker's modest little volume dealing 
with the Niagara region* may be sufficiently indicated by the 
titles of the chapters— 'Xa Salle and the Griffon"; *'The 
people of the Long House " ; ' * Red Jacket the Seneca Orator * ' ; 
'*Deh-Newamis, the white squaw of the Genesee*'; ''Buifalo 
Village"; '* The Burning of Buffalo"; ''The Siege of Fort Erie 
and a famous sortie " ; ** The Hero of Lake Erie;" ''The Erie 
Canal." A considerable number of errors might be pointed 
out. The volume is based on secondary authorities and is 
intended for the use of school children. 



The paper on French Progress in Ontariof originated in the 
newspaper despatch which informed the world that the port- 
folio of Minister of Public Works in Ontario had been given to 
a French-Canadian. It was obvious therefore that the French 
element w:as growing in Ontario, and the author at once evi- 
dently tiuTied up the Canadian Census of 1901 . He found that 
there are three well known French-speaking sections : — Pres- 
cott, Russell, Glengarry and Stormont, with a French-Cana- 
dian population of over 50,000; the Upper Ottawa and north- 
em Ontario sections with 2,000; and the Essex County section 
with nearly 18,000. These facts are, of course, familiar to us, 
but when we find the author adding 5,000 French-Canadians 
in Simcoe, 1,800 in Muskoka, and 1,500 in Hastings, our atten- 
tion is arrested. The next paragraph reads as follows : "What 
does this element amoimt to in the whole population ? 158,000 
inhabitants according to the Census of 1901, etc." We tiu-n 
to the Census, Volume I, page 312, and there we find the key to 

^Sketches of Early Buffalo and the Niagara Region. By Sophie C.Becker. 
Buffalo, 1904. Pp. 170. 

tProgr^s franfais dans Ontario. Par G. Demanches. (Revue Fran9aise 
de rfetranger et des Colonies, Mars 1905, pp. 149-155.) 
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the statements. Table XI gives ''The Origin of the People". 
In this table there are no Canadians, but every person is traced 
back in origin through the father. This same Table XI gives 
158,671 of French origin in Ontario and 203,319 of German 
origin. But the people of French origin by the census rule 
are not now necessarily French. To show how a foreigner 
basing his argument on Table XI might be misled, we turn to 
one of the oldest townships in Ontario, Emestown (in Leimox 
and Addington), and there we find the number of those of 
German origin placed at 896 and of Dutch 189. And yet a 
writer in Berlin would hardly be warranted in claiming that 
there are now 896 Germans in Emestown. Similarly Lincoln 
and Niagara are credited with 6,094 of German origin. Hast- 
ings, an English-speaking county, is credited with 5,000 people 
of German origin. Probably few of them could speak a word of 
German. Likewise all people of French origin are not French, 
though imquestionably the French have maintained more 
distinct identity than have other races. 



Dr. Withrow publishes a rdsum^ of the story of the Huron 
missions on the Georgian Bay, as contained in the Jesuit 
Relations.* Though a Protestant, his hagiology is not con- 
fined by boimdaries of race or creed. The tale has often been 
told and bears re-telling. We note that the writer includes 
Brul6 among the lay labourers who ''died by violence in the 
service of the mission." Bruld was an interpreter, guide, 
explorer, and doubtless a coureur de bois. But is there any 
evidence that he was ever in the service of the Jesuits ? He 
was killed in the Huron coimtry, it is true; but that does not 
necessarily imply that he belonged to the mission. 



*The Jesuit Missions of Canada. By W. H. Withrow. (Transactions 
of theRoyal Societyof Canada, Second Series, Vol. x, section ii, pp. 201-212.) 
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(4) Manitoba, British Columbia and the North West 
Provinces and Territories 

Mackenzie, Selkirk, Simpson. By Rev. George Bryce. 
Toronto: Morang & Co., Limited, 1905. Pp. 305. (The 
Makers of Canada.) 

There is a certain appropriateness in including in one 
volume lives of Mackenzie, Selkirk, and Simpson. They were 
all Scots, they were pioneers in the Canadian west, the work of 
Mackenzie led to Selkirk's, and Selkirk's in turn to Simpson's. 
Professor Bryce is well qualified by special knowledge for his 
task. He has had the opportunity of examining the archives 
in London of the Hudson's Bay Company, he is a resident of 
the Canadian west and knows intimately the life of the country 
to which his book relates. Yet the book is disappointing. It 
lacks dramatic power and in this respect is in somewhat painful 
contrast with Miss Laut's recent study of Mackenzie; nor, in 
spite of his opportunities, does Professor Bryce add anything 
appreciable to oiu* knowledge. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie's fame rests upon his voyage 
down the river, called by his name, to the Arctic ocean, and 
upon his journey across the Rocky Moimtains to the Pacific 
ocean. In hardships the former exploit is not to be compared 
with the latter. Mackenzie's book recoimting his labours 
attracted great attention in Europe. His voyage down the 
Mackenzie river was made in 1 789, a year memorable for France ; 
that across the Rocky Moimtains in a winter not less memor- 
able, that of 1792-3. His book, published in 1801, at a time 
when Napoleon Bonaparte was busy planning to overthrow 
the British Empire, stirred Lord Selkirk to attempt the removal 
of distressed Scottish crofters to the fertile lands of the west. 
And it stirred a still greater personage. Years after, Napo- 
leon's marshal, Bemadotte, when King of Sweden, told a kins- 
man of Mackenzie the effect the book had produced on his own 
mind. Bonaparte planned to attack Canada in the rear by 
advancing up the Mississippi, Ohio, etc., to the great lakes. 
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He instructed Bemadotte to master the conditions of this 
enterprise and Bemadotte studied Mackenzie very closely. 

** The book," he said, *'a huge quarto, was . . . in an inconceivably small space 
of time most admirably translated into French for my especial use. I need 
hardly add with what interest I . . . had made myself so thoroughly master of it 
that 1 could almost fancy myself (this he said laughing heartily) taking your 
Canada en revets from the upper waters, and ever since I have never ceased 
to . . . think of the author with more than ordinary respect and esteem" 
(p. 96). 

Lord Selkirk's appreciation of Mackenzie was less in the 
clouds, and his beginning of colonization on the Red river is 
well known. Dr. Bryce re-tells the story and praises Selkirk's 
practical insight in his proposals for administering the coimtry. 

" We see them all embodied in the Reserve system, the Industrial Schools, 
and the law making it illegal to give or sell strong drink to an Indian, in fact, 
in the main features of the policy carried out so successfully in western Canada 
during the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth century. It is unjust to 
contend that the propounder of such practical ideas lived before his time" 
(P- 123)- 

In the year of Napoleon's retreat from Moscow Lord Selkirk's 
settlers were making a journey hardly less arduous from Hud- 
son Bay to the Red river. Terrible hardships, even massacre, 
awaited them. No doubt the land was very fertile, but time 
and experience were necessary to utilize its energies; it is 
curious to read that ** their small patches of grain were pre- 
served with great difficulty from blackbirds and pigeons, 
which, in myriads, sought to take toll of the strangers who had 
come to rob them of their solitude" (p. 160). 

A few years later George Simpson, a young Scot of good 
family, but with a bar sinister across his escutcheon, was engag- 
ed in the fur-trade in the Peace river country. Simpson was a 
bom ruler of men, and when he became governor, with the 
extensive powers necessary in an unsettled country, his rule was 
despotic. He took some part in civil affairs in Canada, but 
was no friend to the further settlement of the west. That 
coimtry he wished to be considered a cold and barren region. 
The time came when this conception was combated. The 
Report of the Committee of the Imperial House of Commons, 
appointed in 1857, is perhaps the most valuable historical docu- 
ment that we have relating to the North-west. The Committee 
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enquired into the monopoly claimed by the Hudson's Bay 
Company and Sir George Simpson testified that the North-west 

" could not support a population on account of the * povertv of the soil,* 
that in the distnct spoken of the earth was frozen the year round, that anv 
time in summer ' frozen earth ' cotild be reached by digging a foot and a half 
into the soil ; then he maintained that the want of fuel would make settle- 
ment impossible, that the locusts would devour every green thing, and that 
floods were so prevalent that settlers would be driven out" (p. 276). 

But Sir George had written a book in which he described with 
enthusiasm the charms of the country. His testimony broke 
down and the Company's monopoly was soon ended. 

Of cotu^e there is nothing new in all this, and perhaps there 
remains nothing new to be said about the west. But the story 
might have been told in a new way, and here Professor Bryce 
has rather missed his opportunity. He could have made the 
west visible before our eyes as does the younger Henry. He 
could have made real to us the pomp and festivities in which 
the "Lords of the North" delighted. He could have given us 
vivid character sketches. But he has done nothing of the kind. 
We have instead a somewhat humdrum narrative of the 
achievements of his leading characters. 



Histoire VSridique des faits qui ont prSparS le Mouvement des 

MHis h la Riinire Rouge en i86g. Par TAbb^ G. Dugas. 

Montreal : Librairie Beauchemin, 1905. Pp. 226. 
Vie de Mgr. TachS, Archev^que de St. Boniface. Par Dom 

Benoit. Montreal : Librairie Beauchemin, 1904. 2 

vols. Pp. 610; 938. 

The first of these books is a little volume dealing with the 
causes and conduct of the rising of the M6tis in the Red river 
colony in 1869-70. It is of peculiar interest because it is the 
narrative of an eye-witness and French-Canadian. Its purpose 
is to show how hostility to the Canadian government was 
aroused in the minds oi the M6tis as far back as in 1859, when 
Mr. Buckingham from Ontario started the Nor* Wester news- 
paper at Fort Garry for the purpose of carrying on a propa- 
ganda against the Hudson's Bay Company's monopoly and in 
favom* of the annexation of the North-west to Canada. For a 
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decade he, Mr. Ross, Dr. Schultz, and others from Ontario, 
?rorked for this end until they had aroused the deepest suspic- 
cions in the minds of the half-breeds against everjrthing 
"Canadian." These suspicions, aggravated by the arrogance 
of the Canadian surveyors who behaved as if the country 
already belonged to Canada, suddenly crystallized into active 
preparations for defence when Mr. MacDougall, the represen- 
tative of the Canadian government, appeared at the southern 
boundary of the colony in 1869 and precipitately launched 
fiery and illegal proclamations. The author views this subse- 
quent uprising as of the highest benefit, because 

** without the resistance of the M^tis to the Canadian government the rights 
of the minority would not have been inscribed in the constitution of the 
country, and tnere would perhaps remain nothing of the French element in 
the North-west." 

The M6tis, he argues, had a perfect right ^o resist the ad- 
vances of a government in the choice of which they had never 
been consulted and which, so far as they knew, had no legal 
right to that territory. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
period. It is written in a straightforward, spirited and 
dramatic style, and it inspires the reader with confidence in the 
frankness and good faith of the author. Its effect is natturally 
to display the actions of the M^tis in the most favourable light, 
but the author hardly commends their more dubious pro- 
ceedings. There are many printer's errors. 

The two volumes on Mgr. Tach6, a leading figure in the 
events to which the previous work relates, are the result of an 
honest and painstaking effort to furnish a definitive life of one of 
Canada's great pioneer sons. Material for such an undertaking 
is not lacking. Mgr. Tachd was an indefatigable writer. In 
his correspondence, diaries, and published works he has left, 
written in admirable style, a practically imbroken record of his 
outer and his inner life. The task of the biographer is propor- 
tionately lightened. Dom Benoit has made skilful use of his 
soturces and, with admirable self-restraint, has allowed the 
subject of his biography to speak for himself when it is possible. 
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Herein lies the charm of the book and its success. No doubt it 
might have been confined within narrower limits had the author 
been content with the mere statement of conclusions. This is, 
however, exactly what he wished to avoid. He has a brief in 
his hands. Tach^ touched Canadian life at those points where 
the currents of prejudice run most impetuously and animosi- 
ties are most clamorous. It was inevitable, then, that his atti- 
tude and actions should have been misimderstood by his oppo- 
nents and misread even by his friends. Dom Benoit, there- 
fore, has put into the hands of the reader voluminous data 
for tmderstanding the Archbishop's point of view. He writes 
history from a Roman Catholic standpoint, and sees it through 
the eyes of the militant prelate. Here is to be foimd, if not the 
best, at least one of the best statements of the case for the 
M^tis and for the Roman Catholics in connection with the 
racial and religious questions that agitated the people of the 
North-west during the years of Tach^'s episcopate. 

The Archbishop's life was long and eventful. His family 
was one of the most ancient of old Quebec and counted among 
its members men of distinguished achievement, Boucher^ 
Jolliet, La Vdrendrye, and Sir Etienne Tach6. It is evident 
that the fire of this ancestral spirit, while softened, was not 
yet quenched when yoimg Tach6 elected to be a humble 
servant of the Church in the remote and lonely areas of the 
North-west, rather than seek the gratification of personal 
ambition in the older communities of his native province. In 
1845, at the age of 22, he responded to the call of Mgr. Pro- 
vencher for missionaries, and to this work he carried the 
adventurous spirit and the patriotic heroism which had 
characterized his family for generations. On more than one 
occasion it was the presence of Tach^, and of Tach6 alone, that 
saved the Roman Catholic missions in the Canadian west. In 
1 85 1 he was elected coadjutor to Mgr. Provencher, whom he 
succeeded two years later. In 1871, St. Boniface was erected 
into a metropolitan see and Tach^ occupied the episcopate 
until he died, full of years and honours, in 1894. 
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The second volume deals with the life of Tach^ subsequent 
to 1868. In that year the rush of events made him a figiu'e of 
national importance. Between this date and his death there 
are three events which stand out more boldly than others, and 
are of prime interest — ^the uprising of 1869-70, the rebellion 
of 1885, and the Manitoba school question of 1890. The his- 
torian of the rising of 1870 must be sufl&ciently courageous to 
write misapprehension, ignorance, stupidity, cowardice, 
even dishonesty, large upon his page, and he must be non- 
partisan enough to spare neither side. On close survey the 
rising, in truth, loses its resemblance to that malevolent thing 
called rebellion, and assumes the aspect of a constitutional 
protest marked by misfortime in its course, as much because of 
the unwisdom of those who provoked it, as because of the passion 
of those who conducted it. For the rebellion of 1885 no excuse 
is attempted in this book. Though the M^tis had real griev- 
ances, the appeal to arms was deplored by Tach6 as by all other 
patriots. As for the School Question, Tach6 believed that the 
Manitoba government had played fast and loose with him and 
that the provisions of the Manitoba Constitution were violated 
by the Greenway government, in spite of ante-election pledges. 
Confident, however, of the justice of his cause, he attempted to 
exhaust every means by which he might obtain a favotu'able 
interpretation of clause 22. He had always a staunch faith in 
British institutions ; he gloried in the freedom that the British 
flag brought to French-Canadians, and eulogized British ''fair- 
play.*' Even when the news of the decision of the Privy 
Council, adverse to his hopes, reached him, he preferred to 
blame the duplicity of Canadian politicians that had created 
such a situation than to impugn the impartiality of the Imperial 
coiut. This decision blighted the bishop's hopes and broke his 
heart. Judge Prud'homme thus records his impressions when 
visiting the palace on the next morning : 

" That day his Grace received us without a smile, without uttering a 
word. Half reclining on the arm of his chair, holding in his right hand the 
beads he was reciting, his eyes flooded with tears that coursed down his 
blanched cheeks, Mgr, TachI, prostrated by the terrible news, was over- 
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v^elmed with this immensity of grief. The sight of this great prelate of the 

obbinfi: as he watched the storm 
in my mind 
ng scenes of which I have ever been a witness." 

Tachd died amid almost imiversal sorrow. He had been 
an eager French-Canadian and Catholic, intent upon obtaining 
recognition for his people in a land he knew must be ever 
more and more preponderatingly English and Protestant, but 
he sought always to promote peace and good- will between the 
two sections of the Canadian people. He pacified discordant 
elements, he established schools and seminaries through the 
North-west, he founded hospitals and charitable institutions, 
he made St. Boniface College possible, he was chairman of the 
Catholic section of the Winnipeg School Board for many years, 
and was deeply concerned in the establishment of the pro- 
vincial university. Although his impress upon the constitu- 
tion and the administration of the country and upon its educa- 
tional institutions was not always for the best, from a Protest- 
tant point of view, he is remembered, not as a scheming prelate 
nor as a bitter partisan, but for his great ability and his 
genuine goodness of heart. 



It is fitting that twenty years after the execution of Louis 
Riel at Regina, a scientific study should be made of the question 
of his sanity, which threw Canada into a ferment for a time. 
Dr. C. K. Clarke, of the Toronto Asylum for the Insane, is an 
authority on mental aberration, and his Study of the Case of 
Louis Riet^ has perhaps something of finality. Dr. Clarke's 
judgment is that Riel was insane, his prevailing hallucination 
being special revelations from Heaven in regard to a mission to 
his people. When a boy at school he showed evidence of men- 
tal aberration which led Archbishop Tach^ to declare that he 
was imfit for the priesthood. Once 

" he entered the house of a wealthy citizen of Montreal and demanded 
$10,000 with which he intended to cany on his crusade ; he induced his 
feeble-minded old mother to sell her ejffects to enable him to put his plans 
in force. Of course the request for $10,000 was immediately refused, but the 

*A Critical Study of the Case of Louis Riel. By C. K. Clarke. (Queen's 
Quarterly, April, 1905, pp. 379-391 i J^ly. PP- 14-27) 
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poor old mother did as he ordered, and set out on a tiresome journey of four 
hundred miles in a Manitoba cart. It took three weeks to accomplish the 
journey, and when she reached the end of it, no son appeared." 

For a time he was confined at Beauport as a dangerous lunatic, 
and later in Dakota he says — 

** the same spirit who showed himself to Moses in the midst of the fire and 
cloud appeared to me in the same manner. I was stupified, I was confused ; 
he said to me : ' Rise up, Louis David Riel, you have a mission to fulfil.' 
Stretching out my arms and bending my head, I received this heavenly 
messenger. '* 

Dr. Clarke btiilds up a cumulative argument to show that 
Riel always had such thoughts in his mind. The physicians 
appointed to examine him at the time of his trial reported that 
they thought him able to distinguish right from wrong, but 
that on religious and political questions his mind was un- 
balanced. In connection with this Dr. Clarke makes the point 
that mental unbalance cannot be precisely limited to one type 
of ideas, and that the admission of partial aberration really 
involves the recognition of complete insanity. Kiel's execu- 
tion he does not hesitate to call political murder, due to the 
inflamed passions of the time. 



The Honourable Joseph Royal* was not a man of extra- 
ordinary parts, yet his gifts were above the average, and for 
many years he devoted them to the service of the public in the 
west, where the scholar in politics is a little known figure. He 
went to Manitoba in 1870 at the request of Archbishop Tach^, 
and was elected immediately to the legislature, in which he 
served successively as Speaker, Provincial Secretary, Minister 
of Public Works, and Attorney General. From 1879 to 1888 
he sat in the House of Commons as member for Provencher. 
In 1888 he became Lieutenant-Governor of the Territories. 
At the expiration of his term he returned to Montreal and 
edited La Minerve imtil his death. This brochure is a 
sketch of a robust life and is the graceful and felicitous tribute 
of a man to his friend. Its subject did not play a large or a 
striking part in politics or letters. 



*Uhoftorable Joseph Royal : sa Vie, ses Oeuvres. Par M. le juge L. A. 
Prud'homme. (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 2nd Series, vol. 
X, section i, pp. 3-24.) 
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The experiences in Manitoba of an Englishman of the city 
clerk class are related in the Wide World Magazine* Unlike 
so many of his peers, who in print or otherwise have 
expressed their disappointment with Canada to their English 
friends, this clerk gives favourable testimony. It is not diflfi- 
cult to understand the reason; he knew how to adapt himself 
to new surroundings and was not averse to hard work at 
anjrthing that presented itself. He arrived in Winnipeg, not 
knowing (to use his own words) **a mare from a hog," and 
forthwith accepted a place as hired man on a farm, where he 
learned to clean pigstyes and stables, to plough, milk cows, 
and even to cook. He subsequently acquired more experience 
as assistant cook to a railway construction gang, time-keeper 
to a lumber camp, something (exact description not given) on 
one of the Pacific liners of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
school-teacher and clergyman's assistant in a back township 
of Manitoba. Having in the coiu-se of foiu- years saved one 
hundred pounds he pays a visit to England for a few months' 
holiday, with the intention of returning to Canada to take up a 
government free grant and begin farming on his own account. 
If he displays as much perseverance in farming as he has energy 
and adaptibility, he ought to succeed. 



Futiu"e historians of the Canadian west cannot afford to 
ignore the annual Reports of the Mounted Police, since 1904, 
by the King's permission, re-named the Royal North-west 
Mounted Police. The Report for 1904! has some most in- 
teresting passages. Considering the vast area, extending as 
far north as the Arctic ocean, guarded by the police, the 
serious crimes are few indeed. There were in the year only 
two convictions on a charge of murder, and one of the accused 
was pronounced insane, the other guilty of manslaughter only. 
But whether due to a better enforcement of the law or not 

*My Experiences in Canada. By Percy H. Gentleman. (The Wide 
World Magazine, October, 190^, pp. 86-92.) 

^Report of the Royal North-West Mounted Police, 1904. Ottawa : S. E. 
Dawson, 1905. Pp. 128; 12; 76; 12. 
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there is a startling increase in the number of convictions for 
violations of the law, from 936, in 1900, to 3,465, in 1904. The 
report contains a graphic accoimt of the escape and recapture 
of Edward Cashel, convicted of murder in the previous year. 
The case attracted attention throughout Canada. Cashel, a 
young American desperado, while in jail at Regina under sen- 
tence of death, was secretly given two revolvers by a brother 
allowed to visit him. Before weapons could be drawn on him 
he covered his guard of three men with the two revolvers, 
locked them in his cell, unlocked his own shackles, and got 
away. The whole country was roused, and after an exciting 
himt Cashel was surrounded in the cellar of a settler's ** shack." 
He would not come out, and only when the cabin was set on 
fire and he was in danger of being burned to death did he sur- 
render. Ultimately he was hanged. The Canadian govern- 
ment has proceeded in the west upon the principle that, no 
matter what the cost, every case of serious crime must be fol- 
lowed up to the last point. They are reported to have spent 
$100,000 to secure the conviction of Foumier and Labelle, 
two murderers in the Yukon Territory. The present report 
contains a graphic accoimt of the finding of the remains near 
Ogilvie in the Yukon of Constant in, one of the imfortunate men 
murdered by these miscreants. It contains indeed many 
striking partictdars that an imaginative writer could use with 
great eflfect. 



Miss Agnes C. Laut* gives a highly picturesque account of 
the onset of the Crees upon the Blackf eet camp in the depth of 
winter, which the example and encouragement of Pfere La- 
combe enabled the latter to defeat. She relates other stories 
of the great missionary, with just an allusion to what would 
have been a far more interesting narrative historically, the 
restraining influence which he exercised over the Blackfeet in 
1885, to which is principally due the comparatively limited 

*Phre Lacombe, a Wilderness Apostle of the North. By Agnes C. Laut. 
(Outing, April. 1905. pp. 1-15.) 
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eflfect of RiePs incitement of the Indian tribes to rebellion and 
massacre. 



A Peculiar People : The Doukhobors. By Aylmer Maude. 

New York : Fmik & Wagnalls Company, 1904. Pp. x, 

338. Illustrations. 
A Canadian's Criticism of the Dominion Immigration Policy. 

By E. C. Nelsen. (The Empire Review, August, 1905, pp. 

47-60.) 
Land Settlement Systemin Canada. By R.J. Shrimpton. (The 

Monthly Review, August, 1905, pp. 70-80.) 

Mr. Maude's book on the Doukhobors and the two 
magazine articles alike deal with the question of Canadian 
immigration, which Mr. Nelsen declares to be "the most 
important question which has ever claimed consideration in 
the Dominion,'* and which he is afraid "may menace the 
integrity of the Empire, or worse, disrupt it altogether." Mr. 
Nelsen denoimces in no uncertain terms the "dumping of un- 
desirables" in Canada by the steamship companies, the lack of 
any sort of educational test for immigrants, the policy of 
settling the immigrants in the North-west according to the 
"block system," and other evils of the Dominion immigration 
policy. He also goes on to argue that " positively land should 
be possessed by the bona fide settler only," and that "the said 
settler shotdd be a British subject, full-fledged on date of pos- 
session." The article seems to be primarily a plea for the 
imperialistic idea in Canadian immigration. All other immi- 
grants than British immigrants are imdesirable. The foreign 
immigrants are, according to the writer, "the refuse of Europe 
— ^the criminal, the illiterate, the diseased." The American 
immigrant is an Anglophobe, constitutionally hostile (one 
gathers) to the British Crown; while the ex-Canadian immi- 
grant from the States is "worse than the Lapp or the Greek." 
The Doukhobors are described thus : 

" There were reports of a people who in a naked mob, male and female, 
old and young, went to lake or stream, and disported themselves in the water 

like a drove of flj-bitten beasts There were reports of men who 

traded wife for wife or, in the ordinary course of business, wife formerchan- 
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dise. Many a Doukhobor's better half has been bartered for a steel plow or 
seed grain. One man invested the bulk of his worldly goods in a wife and 
upon finding that he had been swindled, deliberately clubbed out her brains." 

All of which, of course, is mere balderdash, and a good example 
of Mr. Nelsen's ex parte style of argument. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude's book, on the other hand, is a model 
of candour and fairness. Mr. Maude, it seems, is a gentleman 
who was largely instrumental in bringing the Doukhobors out 
to Canada, and he is evidently also strongly tinctured with 
sympathy for the Doukhobor, or Tolstoyan doctrines. Yet 
he never hesitates to show in strong relief the grave faults of 
the Doukhobor character and polity — ^their duplicity toward 
strangers, their willingness to go all lengths in carrying out 
their doctrinaire ideas, and their tendency to deify their leader. 
He confesses frankly that the Doukhobors have been a dis- 
appointment, and adds : 

" Personally my only regret is to have helped, however imwittingly, 
to mislead the Canadian Government or any one else. By this book, m 
which I do public penance, I try to atone for that blunder." 

At the same time, however, after propoimding to himself the 
question, '*Is it good or bad for Canada to have some seven 
thousand five himdred Doukhobors forming a separate king- 
dom in her midst ?" he says : 

" I do not think Canada suffers for the presence of a frugal, laborious, 
sober, honest and serious people; even if they have their own superstitions 
and clannish patriotism. 

The one danger Mr. Maude sees lies in the supremacy of the 
person looked to as leader, whom the Doukhobors appear to 
deify. How these ** leaders'' are selected, Mr. Maude pro- 
fesses himself imable to decide. The Doukhobors themselves 
pretend to strangers that the leader is merely an ** elected 
manager," and that all men are equal; but Mr. Maude shows 
that this is far from being the case. He points out that god- 
head was attributed to all former leaders, and quotes Kapou- 
stin as saying, **But now, as truly as the heaven is above me 
and the earth imder my feet, I am the true Jesus Christ your 
Lord." He also prints a document signed by fourteen Douk- 
hobor women and dated Jtdy 28th, 1901, in which Peter 
Verigin, the present leader, is deified and called **God and 
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Tsar." The authority of the leader seems to be absolute, and 
though the Doukhobors are very chary about admitting this, 
Mr. Maude cites the case of at least one Doukhobor who con- 
fessed that they did what they did because **They" (as the 
Doukhokors in Canada call Peter Verigin) ordered them to do 
so. *' Peter Vasilyevitch Verigin," said he, **has written to us 
about it, and has sent word by those who went to see him; 
and what They command, we perform." It is not hard to see 
that great elements of danger lie in this subserviency to one- 
man rule. 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Maude believes that were 
it not for the supremacy of Peter Verigin and the influence of 
the women — ^who, as always, are conservative — the tendency 
of the Doukhobor men would be to break away from the com- 
munistic system. By the ist of January, 1900, he computes, 
"no less than 2,215 of the Doukhobors (or something like one- 
third) had abandoned communism, and were settling down to 
the use of private property." On the arrival of Mr. Verigin 
in Canada, the majority of these were induced to return to 
commimism, but the inference is to be made that were the 
Doukhobor men left to themselves they would leave the vil- 
lages, and live independently. 

In summing up Mr. Maude's work we must praise it as 
treating his subject exhaustively. But its arrangement is 
defective. The book opens with a chapter on **A Russian 
Exodus" reprinted from the author's ** Tolstoy and His 
Problems," which shows the view taken of the Doukhobors by 
Mr. Maude four or five years ago, and which contains an expo- 
sition of the Doukhobor doctrines. Then follows a account 
of Mr. Maude's labours on behalf of the settlement of the 
Doukhobors in Canada; a rather superfluous chapter on **The 
Sources of Doukhoborism " ; a long and full accoimt of the 
history of the Doukhobor sect, ** which contains," as the author 
says, **much matter new to English readers"; a detailed 
accotmt of the first years of the Doukhobors in Canada; and a 
couple of illuminating chapters on the famous pilgrimages. 
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in which it is pointed out that the great majority of the Douk- 
hobors reprobate these outbreaks of **the crazy ones," as the 
crusading Doukhobors are called. There is also a chapter on 
the Doukhobor system of commimism, together with a letter 
from Tolstoi and a criticism of Tolstoyism: and the book ends 
with a summing-up of the whole. It must be confessed that 
it is very disorderly as regards plan and construction. The 
writer often repeat-s himself in three or four diflferent places, 
and the narrative does not at all proceed in a chronological 
order. Moreover, he is forever going off at a tangent to discuss 
radical and doctrinaire theories. Were it not for a good index 
the book would be a hopeless jumble. But in spite of these 
defects, probably it will be definitive for some time as an ex- 
haustive accoimt of one of the most peculiar peoples that have 
made their home in the New World. It is written with a know- 
ledge of the Doukhobors such as no other Englishman possesses, 
and with a justness that compels admiration. 

Mr. Shrimpton 's article is a protest against what he regards 
as the uselessly extravagant policy of making free grants to 
settlers of government lands in the Canadian North-west. He 
advocates the adoption of the Wakefield system, which is in 
force in New Zealand and some of the Australian colonies, 
under which a settler is charged £i per acre for his allotment, 
but may defer payment of the purchase money for five years, 
paying meanwhile a low rental calculated at i ^ per cent, of the 
price. He argues that a low price and such easy terms of pay- 
ment would not deter bona fide farmers, while it would tend to 
concentrate settlement, for the necessity of earning a little 
money annually over and above the bare cost of living would 
induce new settlers to select land adjoining the older farms, so 
that they might manage to get work as day labourers for part 
of the year. He also argues, rightly enough, that a tmiform 
price per acre would not prejudice the chance of settlement on 
the inferior land any more than the present uniform no-price. 
But he seems not to have considered that in competition with 
the railways and the Hudson's Bay Company, which have 
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already received free grants of over 50,000,000 acres, it is most 
unlikely that the government lands at a fixed price of $5 per 
acre would find many purchasers for some time to come. The 
railways would no doubt be glad to see free government grants 
to settlers abolished, as Mr. Shrimpton suggests, but whether 
the ultimate purpose of the government, the rapid settlement 
and growth of the coimtry, would be well served, is doubtful. 



In Chambers' Journal^ there is published a sensible state- 
ment of the kind of work that Englishmen ambitious of 
becoming ranchers in the North-west must expect. Figures 
are also given showing the average cost of living and the 
capital which would be required to ptu-chase and stock a 
ranch. To the young man without capital, but with industry, 
health and character to back him in seeking and keeping 
employment, the writer holds out the hope of earning enough 
in from five to ten years to enable him to possess a cattle- 
ranch of his own. The paper is addressed to middle-class 
English people. 

A History of the Pacific North-westf is sure to touch 
upon questions of importance to Canada. Mr. Schafer, after 
describing earlier voyages to the coast, gives some accoimt of 
those of Cook and of Meares, of the Nootka controversy, and of 
the discoveries of Vancouver. He marvels that the Columbia 
river was not found by these early mariners, but was left for 
an American. The fact is that Heceta, in the service of Spain, 
suspected a river, and Vancouver, in that of Britain, notes an 
inlet or small river. But they were engaged in larger schemes of 
exploration and were not free to follow up clues of this kind. 
Tlie author does not, indeed, display the true historic spirit 
when he censures them. The succeeding chapters review the 
explorations from the east, including the journeys of Mackenzie 

* Ranching in the Canadian North-west. By G. J. Webster. (Chambers' 
Journal, July. 1905, pp. 453-457) 

tA History of the Pacific North-west. By Joseph Schafer. New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1905. Pp. xviii, 322. With maps and illustrations. 
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and Fraser and the race for the fin'-trade of the Pacific coast. 
The author then describes graphically the various overland 
expeditions that resulted in the colonization of Oregon 
and the discovery of gold in California. The settlement 
of the boimdary line was the next important event. 
The United States had agreed to accept the line of 49® as 
the boundary to the Pacific, but in 1842 the Ashburton 
Treaty so encotu-aged some Americans that they claimed the 
whole coast as far north as 54° 40'. In 1844 Mr. Polk was 
elected President, chiefly through the cry **Fifty-foiu- forty or 
Fight." But the British showed a firm front and in the end 
the boimdary was settled at the 49th degree. Mr. Schafer's 
book is well illustrated, and will always be of value as the result 
of a great deal of research. Parts of it are as fascinating as 
Irving's ** Astoria." 



The reproach that the Nootka Soimd controversy has re- 
ceived but scant attention from present-day scholars is removed 
by an elaborate study which is published by the American 
Historical Association and has received the Justin Winsor 
prize.* While not brilliant it is a sound piece of historical 
work. The author has consulted documentary material in 
Spanish archives and has neglected no other soiu-ces of infor- 
mation, so far as we can judge. The controversy, which 
barely receives mention in histories of Canaa«i, is, in fact, of 
great importance, as it resulted in Great Britain's seeming the 
unquestioned right to make settlements on the Pacific coast. 
It seems odd now to recall that the settlement which gave rise 
to the controversy was established from Macao in China as a 
basis, and that the majority of seamen on the voyage to 
Nootka Sound were Chinese. Mr. Manning's study must be 
reckoned with by future historians of the Pacific coast. He is 
chiefly concerned with the diplomacy of the dispute, but gives 
a very full accoimt of the events which led to it. On the 

*The Nootka Sound Controversy. By William Ray Manning. (Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1904, pp. 279-478.) 
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contrary, Vancouver's voyage, which followed the agreement 
ia Europe, receives but scant attention. 

In to the Yukon. By William Seymoiu" Edwards, Cincin- 
nati : The Robert Clarke Company, 1905. Pp. 324. 
Illustrations. 

Alaska and the Klondike. By John Scudder McLain. New 
York : McCliu-e, Phillips & Co., 1905. Pp. xvi, 330. 
Illustrations. 

In Search of El Dorado, a Wanderer's Experiences. By 
Alexander Macdonald. With an introduction by Admi- 
ral Moresby. London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1905. Pp. 
xviii, 292. 

The supply of books of travel and adventiu'e in the Yukon 
territory and its gold-fields is maintained year by year, and con- 
tinues to be interesting and instructive. For every fresh 
visitor sees something different from his predecessors, and, 
moreover, conditions themselves in that wonderful country 
are rapidly changing. This year the honoiu'S of Klondike 
literatiu-e are carried oflF by Mr. W. S. Edwards, apparently a 
gentleman of leisiu-e living in West Virginia. With his wife, he 
made the journey to Dawson by the lakes, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, steamboat from Victoria to Skagway, and the upper 
Yukon route, in the summer of 1902. The series of letters 
to friends at home which he publishes contain his day to 
day experiences and observations. He writes like a man of 
culture and a man of the world, with insight and sobriety. 
The richness of the upper Yukon valley as pastiu-e land impress- 
ed him greatly, and likewise the quality of the vegetables 
grown even as far north as Dawson itself. Over the unfairness of 
the Treadgold and other "blanket '* concessions, as represented to 
him by Dawson people, he expresses himself strongly, but adds 
with characteristic moderation, **I should like to have heard 
the other side, if there is one. ' ' The unemphatic and restrained 
account he gives of the quiet and efficient policing of the region 
by the Mounted Police concludes with the significant words, 
complimentary beyond any expressions of praise, "To-day 
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the Yukon country is more free from crime than West Virginia, 
and Dawson more orderly than Charleston." 

More explicit in his appreciation of the Mounted Police is 
Mr. J. S. McLain in his book Alaska and the Klondike. He 
accompanied the committee of United States Senators who 
were sent as a delegation to Alaska during the summer of 1903, 
to investigate conditions in the territory. The Senators 
entered Alaska by way of Skagway and the upper Yukon, 
paying a short visit to Dawson en route. The excellent 
government roads about Dawson receive warm commendation. 
The author explains the reason why houses are not built of 
brick or stone in Dawson, and why plaster is not used on their 
partitions, by asserting that the site of the town is a glacier, 
now covered to a depth of two feet with gravel and earth, and 
that a house with foundations would be liable to differential 
changes of level from the irregular thawing of the ice at the 
base of its foundation. Doubtless the gravel subsoil is frozen 
perennially on the site of Dawson as everjrwhere else in that 
region, but the ''glacier" foimdation of the town seems to be 
an effort of somebody's imagination. 

The third book in our title-heading is more of a romance 
than a history. The author in his preface states that "the 
scenes here depicted, and the events described, may be taken 
as faithful representations from life," which does not neces- 
sarily mean that any of them actually occurred exactly as 
narrated. He represents himself with two companions as 
making his way into Dawson, over the ice for the latter part 
of his jotuney, at the beginning of the winter of 1897-98, and 
forcing his way out over the ice imder pressiu-e of a shortage of 
supplies during the same winter. The incidents related are 
sensational, and one of them, the violation of the Indian 
burial hut, rather gruesome. The bulk of the voliune is 
devoted to other gold-mining adventtu-es in Australia and 
elsewhere. 
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In an account of Dawson by a resident clergyman,* the 
writer complains, as this Review has often done, of the care- 
lessness of the "standard" geographies, which repeat year 
after year, and edition after edition, the same antiquated 
information. In the case of Yukon Territory, the statements 
that were true five or even two years ago are no longer even 
approximations to the facts of to-day. The author draws a 
very rosy pictiu'e of the conveniences, comforts and even 
luxiwies of existence to be had in Dawson now, and makes 
light of the discomforts of the excessive winter cold. 



In 1904, we recorded the official correspondence (88 pages) 
with map published by the British Government relating to he 
.proceedings of the Alaska Boundary Tribimal. The Govern- 
ment of the United States have since issued seven volumes, 
octavo, and three atlases, for sale to the public. f This is the 
most complete accoimt yet published. As the distrust in 
Canada of American maps is not yet wholly extinct, it may be 
interesting to note that the reproduction of map no. 7 from 
Vancouver's atlas of 1798 has the fold of the binding right 
across the entrance to Portland Channel. The result is to 
obscure somewhat the force of the American contention in 
favour of the * 'Thalweg.'' The British Government pre- 
pared magnificent but rather imwieldly sets of maps and also 
printed a great deal, but by no means all, of the matter now 
published by the United States Government. But unfor- 
timately the British sets have never been issued for public 
sale, though private sets are probably available for students 
to consult. It is hoped that in the case of the Alaska Boim- 
dary and in other boundary disputes, clear reproductions of the 
original maps may some day be made available for ordinary 
students, journalists, and politicians. The United States 
series of documents and maps is supplied by the Printing 

^Dawson, the capital of the Yukon Territory. By the Rev. George L. 
Lamont Gordon. (Leisure Hour, March, 1905, pp. 379-386.) 

"t Alaska Boundary Tribunal. 7 volumes, 3 atlases. Washington : 
Government Printing Office, 1904. 
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Office at Washington at a very low price : the seven volumes 
of text (in paper covers) cost $1.85, and the three volumes of 
maps $12.25. The text, 3,324 pages in all, includes not only 
the formal case and argument on both sides, but the addresses of 
counsel, the speech of the late Mr. Christopher Robinson, which 
attracted special attention in Canada, being, of course, included. 
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IV. QEOQRAPHY, STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS 

Canada as it is. By John Foster Fraser. London : Cas- 
sell and Company, Limited, 1905. Pp. viii, 304. Illus- 
trations. 
En Amhique : De San Francisco au Canada. Par Jules 
Huret. Paris: Biblioth^que-Charpentier, 1905. Pp. 
564. 
Mr. Fraser is an English journalist and the author of several 
books of travel in various parts of the world, the United States 
and Siberia among others. His book on Canada shows him to 
be a shrewd and practical observer and student of human 
society. He began his study of Canada by mixing freely with 
the steerage passengers of the vessel which brought him to 
Quebec : among them were many English emigrants on their 
way to the North-west Territories. The interesting accoimt of 
these Canadians in the bud is accompanied by very sound 
advice to Englishmen of the middle and lower classes who are 
thinking of emigrating to Canada. ** There is," he says, **one 
occupation overstocked, that of clerk. ' ' But the farm labourer, 
the skilled workman and mechanic are all sure of finding em- 
ployment and, if they be not '* wasters," of bettering their 
position greatly. 

After chapters on Montreal, Toronto and the fruit-growing 
district of Ontario, the author discusses the trade and manu- 
facturing situation in eastern Canada. He finds the chances 
for closer Imperial relations foimded on increasing trade with 
England to be encouraging. **The whole tendency is for 
Canadian exports to the Old Coimtry to increase, while exports 
to the United States decrease." Moreover, the value of the 
goods taken by Canada from the Empire imder the preferential 
tariff is increasing yearly. But he is careful to guard against 
the notion which the English reader may receive that Canada 
is going to reduce the duty on English goods sufficiently to 
allow her own manufacturers to be stifled for the benefit of 
those of the mother country. That is out of the question^ 
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" but they [the Canadians] are willing, at any rate, to put up the fence 
against the foreigner, and so handicap him in the Canadian market when he 
has to meet the British trader." 

The western country arouses Mr. Fraser 's enthusiasm, but 

also aflFords him opportunity for good-natured ridicule. In 

Winnipeg, "if a citizen goes east for a month's holiday, he is 

interviewed when he comes back on the wonderful changes 

that have taken place in his absence." But he admires the 

confidence, the buoyancy, the jauntiness of the western man. 

" In many ways he is like his neighbour, the American. But he is more 
polite. The man of the western States is often so eager that you shall make 
no mistake he is as good as you, that he becomes rude to prove it. You 
don't bimip against rudeness m Canada. The Canadian is bland, courteous, 
has no shyness, knows he is as good as you, knows you are as good as he is, 
and talks frankly. There is no room for " side," and the green Englishman 
who attempts it soon gets uncomfortable." 

Mr. Fraser's description of the great wheat-growing prairies 
and their settlements is very good. So also is his accoimt of 
the ranching coimtry further west. He finds, however, that 
Alberta, especially northern Alberta, is ''booming" too much. 
The American land companies have invested largely there, 
with the usual restdts, and ''booming town lots into fancy 
figures, though an excellent thing for the land companies, is not 
quite so good for the solid welfare of Alberta.'* 

Two subjects interest Mr. Fraser above all, the attitude of 
Canada towards England and the British Empire, and the 
character of the new nationality of Canadians. The former 
is one on which he has no doubts : 

" Except in a traditional, sentimental sense, Canada doesn't care for 
England. But Canada does care a great deal for the British Empire .... 
because Canada is part of the British Empire. Isn't a Canadian as much a 
Briton as an Englishman is ? . . . . Canada is moving much quicker 
towards Imperial Federation than Canada herself realises" (p. 54). 

And again — 

" Empire ! That is the word you often here in Canada to-day. Many 
a Canadian who uses^it is not sure what it means. It certainly is not suzer- 
aint 
eration, 
something 1 

On the subject of the Canadian people Mr. Fraser is sensible 
of the problems presented by the different elements which 
compose it. The great compact body of French-Canadians in 
the province of Quebec , out of sympathy with much that is 
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stirring in other parts of Canada, appears to him an insuperable 
obstacle to complete unification. 

" The whole tendency is neither to make the French-Canadians loyal 
Britons nor enthusiastic Canadians, but a distinct people with distinct 
interests" (p. 86). 

The immigration of Americans does not disturb him. In 
the first place, he says, many of these are Canadians, or the 
sons of Canadians, who emigrated to the wheat-growing 
western States before the capacity of the Canadian west for the 
same kind of farming was discovered. And also, he considers 
that American settlers will soon become good Canadians. 
" One of the first things he appreciates — I heard the observation 
frequently — ^is that the British law is honest, firm, and relent- 
less." But there are other immigrants. Mr. Fraser visited 
the Doukhobor colony, and was favourably impressed. 

•• They have proved themselves good farmers, frugal, virtuous, honourable 
in all their dealings ; and I never heard anything but praise about them from 
anyone entitled to express an opinion." 

However, his last word on this subject is one of warning : 

** The imported habits and customs of some of the settlers are not always 
of the best. The old nationalism exists instead of being absorbed in the 
Canadian nationality. Antipathy, often bom of mistmderstanding, grows up 
between different sections. Politics get narrowed down to parochialism. 
There has been a tendency for the new lands of Canada to become dotted with 
nationalities with marked distinctions from each other. This is prejudicial 
to the scheme of making Canada a homogeneous nation*' (p. 290). 

From these extracts it will be seen that Mr. Fraser is a 
sane and dispassionate observer. He is, on the whole, favour- 
ably appreciative of the possibilities and actualities of the 
coimtry, and his treatment of Canada as a separate, though 
allied nation, with its own aspirations and destiny, is of itself a 
flattering attention. But a wholesome corrective to any 
feeling of elation that this portion of his book might arouse, is 
supplied by the frank and imsparing censure of some of the 
weak points of Canadian civilization. Most of his remarks in 
this connection are so just and apposite that we cannot conclude 
our notice of the book better than by quoting a few of them : 

" I think a fortune awaits the man thoroughly experienced in curing fish 
as practised at home, who would start a factory in British Columbia. The 
curing of fish in Canada is, at present, very bad. 

The neglect of sanitation in these west Canadian towns is appalling. I 
know of no country outside the East where sanitation is so neglected." 
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" As an eaterof beef and mutton, I know the Canadian product is superior 
to the American. But Canadian is still a long way behind English beef and 
mutton." 

" Rightly or wrongly, Canadian politicians are not an esteemed class 
.... Canada rubs shoulders with the United States, and methods of 
American politics are rife." 

** On the western side of the Atlantic, the Englishman learns the real 
meaning: of "filthy lucre." In both Canada and the United States the paper 
money is usually grimy, greasy, evil-odoured, and, I imagine, the transmitter 
of much disease.' 

The second trans- Atlantic traveller whose book is noted at 
the head of this article is a different kind of visitor. M. Huret 
is a literary man. His style is vivacious, his descriptions clear 
and incisive. There is no carelessness, nothing slip-shod about 
his sentences, as is frequently the case with Mr. Fraser. But 
in the limitation of his range of observation he is a child in 
comparison with the Englishman. As part of his extended 
tour of North America he considered it advisable to see some- 
thing of Canada if only for piu-poses of comparison. So he 
journeyed from New York to Montreal and back, and also 
paid a flying visit to Quebec. In these cities he was interested 
in the language of the lower classes, their Norman patois, and 
in discovering to what extent sympathy or patriotism still 
linked them to France. He visited the Indian villages of 
Caughnawaga and Lorette, without, however, receiving more 
than an impression of their outside characteristics. He 
enjoyed a little tobogganing, and he conversed at some length 
with M. Henri Botwassa. The substance of what the latter 
told him he reproduces in his book as an authentic revelation 
of the inner mind of the French-Canadian people on such 
questions as their political allegiance to Great Britain, their 
attitude towards the rest of Canada and the United States 
As M. Botwassa is the acknowledged leader of an extreme party 
among the French-Canadians, it was unwise in M. Htwet to 
accept all his views as the complete expression of national 
opinion, although in some respects they are probably repre- 
sentative. M. Htwet got little comfort from him, however, as 
to the probability of a rapprochement and perhaps a renewal of 
political relations between France and French Canada. Nor 
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did his conversation with a habitant, which he reproduces, 
show any trace of a feeling for the mother country. The 
Canadian, although as M. Huret says he had the Norman 
accent, had never heard of Normandy. M. Huret then asked 
him what he knew of France : 

" TranquiUement il laissa tomber ces paroles, en tratnant : 

'• *Oh ! oiii, la France .... C'est des gentilhommes bien braves, h. 

ce qu'on dit. * 

*' Nous n'en pAmes tirer davantage, notre guide et nous, malgr^nos 

efforts Rien ne subsistait plus, au bout de quelques generations 

de ce qui avait 6t6 le Fran^ais d'autrefois.*' 

A chapter is devoted to the natural resources of Canada, in 
which M. Huret appears to summarize some of the immigration 
pamphlets issued by the government of the province of Quebec. 
There is a ciuious confusion in M. Huret's statements and 
apparentiy in his mind. Sometimes he ignores the Canada 
that lies outside the bounds of Quebec, as where he says that 
mineral industry is as yet poorly developed in Canada, but 
that ** traces of gold even ' ' have been discovered. Even where 
he recognizes the existence of Manitoba and the North-west 
provinces and territories, he imdervalues their importance in 
comparison with that of the province of Quebec. He speaks 
of Manitoba and the North-west and of the Lake St. John 
district in Quebec as two new farming districts of apparentiy 
equal interest. 

Another Frenchman has published his experiences of travel 
in America, and we note the appearance in an English trans- 
lation of the Abb^ Klein's book.* Last year we reviewed 
the French version, and no important additions have been 
made in the translation. 



Canadian Life in Town and Country. By Henry J. Morgan 
and Lawrence J. Biu-pee. London : George Newnes, 
Limited, 1905. Pp. xii, 268. Illustrations. 

The title of this book and its general appearance would 
naturally lead one to suppose that it was intended to be in 

*In the Land of the Strenuous Life. By Abb^ Felix Klern. Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1905. Pp. xi, 386. 
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harmony with an interesting series of popular descriptions of 
the various countries of Europe and their inhabitants, which 
has been coming out for the last ten years imder the generic 
title of **Our European Neighbours." With one exception, 
the writers in that series were foreign to the country they dis- 
cussed, and, with all, the point of view was that of the intel- 
ligent, dispassionate observer, writing for the information of 
students of manners and customs. The book before us would 
hardly come under this category. In spite of its London 
imprint the authors appear to be thinking rather of the home 
market than of the British or foreign reader. To what piupose 
otherwise are those long lists of distinguished and even tm- 
distinguished Canadians, named as those '*who have been 
instrumental in moulding public opinion in the direction indi- 
cated," or *'as among English-speaking statesmen who have 
in their day discussed public questions in the Canadian legis- 
latures with force, directness, and genuine eloquence," or as 
** among those who had the means of indulging [a love for art] 
by the purchase of paintings and sculptures," or as those who 
at present constitute the Royal Society of Canada. None 
of these lists would be anything but tiresome to the ordinary in- 
telligent stranger, and even the most patriotic Canadians will 
not find them particularly edifying. The catalogues of 
Canadian littSrateurs, artists, musicians and actors have more 
excuse, but in these also the authors have been far too copious^ 
and the really distinguished names are submerged by the 
mediocrities. 

Another unfortimate tendency of the authors is exaggera- 
tion. Their fervid patriotism will not allow them to show 
moderation and judgment in their admiration. Who, for 
instance, would recognize Quebec in the following description ? 

•' Here before one's eyes, clinging precariously to the slope and summit 
of a towering cliff, appears a city of almost oriental splendour, its sky-line 
broken by numerous spires, minarets, and cupolas, and its ancient tin roofs 
blazing and sparkling in the brilliant sun" (p. 12 1-2). 

This sentence, indeed, describes a startlingly beautiful city, 
but not Quebec. Fortunately for the reader who has not seen 
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Quebec from the river, a very good photographic illustration of 
it occurs on the opposite page, thus supplying a corrective to 
the authors' grotesque misrepresentation of a really fine view. 
The same tendency to exaggerate is shown in many places 
where the political life of Canada is discussed. For instance, 
** In Canada there is a greater degree of human freedom than 
exists in any other part of the world" (p. 11), and "the 
political system .... is more truly representative of the 
will of the people than the political system of the United States'' 
(p. 44). Even if true, such statements are incapable of proof, 
and the appearance of boasting is too likely to prejudice 
the intelligent reader against subsequent praise of things 
Canadian, however well founded. Another equally rash and 
injudicious sentence is that on page 13, in which the authors 
assert that **vast territories . . . have been lost to her 
[i.e. Canada] through the doubtless well meant efforts of 
British diplomats to secure American friendship at Canada's 
expense." This is a cheap and popular sneer at the ill-success 
of Great Britain in some of the boundary disputes with the 
United States. There is, however, quite another side 
to the question, and in any case the words imply an 
imputation of dishonourable conduct which is utterly con- 
tradicted by the available evidence, and therefore imworthy 
of a place in a seriously written volume. 

Yet, with due allowance for these imforttmate tendencies, 
the book contains a good deal of information. The chapter on 
the French-Canadian is perhaps the best, as it is imdoubtedly 
the most readable. The summaries of the political and judicial 
systems and of trade and commerce are necessarily compact 
and statistical. In the chapter on the Canadian woman occurs 
an interesting account of the number and variety of occupa- 
tions followed by women. It is a curious fact, noted by the 
authors, that women had the franchise in New Brunswick 
from 1783 to 1 791. 

Mistakes are imhappily numerous. The sentence "Her 
[i.e. Canada's] inland lakes are in themselves greater in size 
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than many of the kingdoms of Europe'* is a rhetorical example 
of the megalomania to which the authors appear to be victims, 
yet it might pass as strictly acctu-ate; but they follow up the 
general statement with a particular instance, ** England might 
be dropped into Lake Superior," which is flagrantly incorrect. 
Reference to any geography or encyclopaedia would show them 
that the area of England is over 50,000 square miles, and that 
of Lake Superior 31,000. Ontario is said to be "the premier 
province of the Dominion in area, population, and wealth." 
Here again any school geography would reveal the fact that 
British Columbia and Quebec are each greater in area than 
Ontario. The authors have been misinformed when they say 
(p. 180, note) that it is a ''notable fact, not generally known, 
that Queen's has more matriculated students in her Arts depart- 
ment than any other Canadian tmiversity.'* The apparently 
stupendous geographical blunder on page 9, where it is said 
that *'the territory of Labrador is nearly as large as Em-ope, 
and is estimated to contain a total area of 3,745,574 square 
miles,'* is clearly a slip, ''Labrador" having been written 
where "Canada" was intended. There are too many similar 
errors of proof-reading, such as "Joques" for Jogues (p. 5), 
"Blomodin" for Blomidon (p. 118), "Tormente" for Tour- 
mente (p. 123), British North " American " Act (p. 46). Charles 
Mair's "famous narrative poem 'Tecumseh'" happens to be a 
drama. 

The appendix, " Canadian Bibliography, " is not a creditable 
piece of work. An occasional magazine article or pamphlet 
is included, without any distinguishing mark, in the list of what 
are mainly books. French names with the prefix "de" are 
inserted tmder D. Dr. Osier's little book, "Science and 
Immortality," is specified, although its subject has no con- 
nection with Canada whatever. To Mr. P. G. Roy, instead of 
to Mr. J. E. Roy, is ascribed " La Seigneurie de Lauzon." In a 
"Supplementary List" Lord Strathcona is said to be the 
author of a History of the Hudson's Bay Company. That 
should be a most valuable and interesting book, but unfor- 
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tunately it has not been written. The note prefixed to the 
Bibliography states that it **has been prepared with a great 
deal of care. ' ' The ordinary evidences of care ai e not apparent . 



The official handbook on Canada* prepared for the inter- 
national exhibition at Li^ge is mainly statistical. The chapters 
on agriculture, fisheries, mineral wealth, the lumber industry, 
water powers, manufactures, canals, railways, shipping, 
marine protection, telegraphs and telephones, banks, postal 
service, trade and commerce, and similar topics are bristling 
with figures, presumably accurate. But there is at least one 
curious inaccuracy in the statistics, where the areas of the 
various provinces and territories are tabularly stated, the 
area of the now augmented territory of Keewatin being given 
as it used to be before the recent creation of the two new pro- 
vinces. Thus there is a discrepancy between the totals as 
printed and what the figtues actually make when added. 
Introductory chapters on the physical featiu-es, social 
and political conditions of Canada are as satisfactory as their 
brevity will allow, and an adequate historical outline concludes 
the volume. It is copiously illustrated. 



The article on Canadaf in Westermanns Monatshefte is a 
highly appreciative account for German readers of the scenery, 
natural resources and social characteristics of the Dominion. 
The author emphasizes the great extent of the coimtry and its 
many natural advantages. His historical information is by 
no means accurate. He speaks, for instance, too confidently 
of French fishing-vessels on the Banks of Newfoundland and 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence before the discovery of America by 
Columbus, and of the use of coal by the Indians. He makes 

*Canada, its history, productions, and natural resources. Prepared under 
the direction of the Honourable Sydney Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, 
Canada. The Universal and International Exhibition, Lidge, 1905. Ottawa, 
1905. Pp. 222. 

-fKanada, Skizzen und Bilder aus einemwerdendenKulturgrossstaat. Von 
Alexander Wagner. (Westermanns Monatshefte, Oktober, 1905, pp. 80-97). 
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one bad geographical blunder in giving Lake of the Woods as 
the head-waters of the St. Lawrence river. 



In the thick volume which constitutes the Report of the 
Eighth International Geographic Congress* there are several 
papers on topics of Canadian geography. The careful outline 
of the Physiography of the Archcean areas of Canada, (pp.ii6- 
135) by Professor A. W. G. Wilson, is based on the surveys 
and explorations of Tyrrell, Low and other officers of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. Mr. R. F. Stupart in discussing 
The Canadian Climate (pp. 294-307) ventures a prediction that 
"in the not far distant future, some of the choicest grazing 
land of America will be found imder the shelter of the Rocky 
Motmtains in the basin of the great Mackenzie river, in an 
area extending from a latitude corresponding to that of the 
Scottish border northward nearly to the Arctic Circle." Pro- 
fessor A. P. Coleman summarizes the evidence for Glacial lakes 
and Pleistocene changes in the St. Lawrence valley (pp. 480-486). 
The gradual rising of the eastern portion is causing a backing 
up of the waters of Lake Ontario, and the process may con- 
tinue until Toronto and Hamilton, in some ** thousands of 
years,*' are submerged. The description of the Photographic 
methods employed by the Canadian Topographic Survey, by 
Arthur O. Wheeler (pp. 541-550), should be read in connection 
with his volume on the Selkirk Range {infra, p. 164). It is 
from the work on the survey described in that book, that the 
examples given in the paper are taken. The old subject of 
The Cabot Landfall exercises the attention of Mr. G. R. F. 
Prowse (pp. 905-912) and the difficulties which sturoimd the 
subject are fairly presented : it would be too much to expect 
that they are all solved by the author's arguments. 



*Report of the Eighth International Geographic Congress held in the 
United States, IQ04. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1905. Pp. 
1064. 
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The Lure of the Labrador Wild : The story of the exploring 
expedition conducted by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. By Dillon 
Wallace. New York, Chicago, Toronto : Fleming H. 
Revell Coihpany, [1905]. Pp. 340. Illustrations. 

Surely one of the saddest books of travel ever written is 
this narrative of the ill-fated expedition in which Leonidas 
Hubbard lost his life. The book is so sad because the expedi- 
tion itself was so futile. It was predestined to failure from 
the inadequacy of the preparations made for it, and rashness 
and inexperience seem to have marked every stage. 

The purpose of Hubbard, who planned the expedition, was 
to explore the interior of Labrador as it had never previously 
been explored. His route was to be up a river flowing into the 
Grand Lake extension of Hamilton Inlet, and supposed to rise 
near Lake Michikamau, and from that lake across country to 
the St. Lawrence river. Incidentally he proposed to study 
the habits of a tribe of Indians who are believed to himt the 
caribou annually at the end of August about Lake Michika- 
mau, and, possibly, if provisions ran short, and the Indians 
could not be found, to descend the swift-flowing George river 
to its mouth in Ungava Bay, where there is a Hudson's Bay 
Company's post. This ambitious programme was never near 
fulfilment. The explorers went wrong at the very first step, 
the identification of the river reported to flow into Grand Lake 
from a source near Lake Michikamau. The river which they 
at first followed turned out to be a pitiful little stream, with 
frequent rapids and shallows, necessitating much *' tracking" 
or dragging the canoe and an infinity of portages. They at 
length abandoned it and found another more promising river, 
also coming from the right direction. After following this 
upstream into a series of small lakes, with great hardship and 
an ever dwindling stock of provisions, they were wind-boimd 
in a fair-sized sheet of water, beyond which Hubbard was con- 
vinced lay Lake Michikamau. But it was already the middle of 
September, their stock of provisions was reduced to a small 
quantity of rice and bacon, the time for finding caribou and 
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Indians at Lake Michikainau was past, and a Labrador winter 
would soon be upon them. They turned back, and struggled 
to retrace their steps, living on what they fished or shot. They 
grew daily weaker, and fish and game became scarcer as the 
winter drew near. Unable to carry their canoe over the 
portages in the river they abandoned it and attempted to 
make their way by walking. At last Hubbard, ill with dysen- 
tery as well as exhausted from want of proper food, could go 
no further. His two companions made him as comfortable as 
they could and pressed on. Then Wallace, the author of this 
book, gave out, and the half-breed guide made his way alone to 
a settlement. A rescue party was quickly organized, and over 
the snow, for winter had set in with a heavy snowstorm the 
day after Hubbard had been abandoned, the rescuers made 
quick progress. Wallace was saved, but Hubbard was fotmd 
dead. 

The story is told with great circumstantiality. Long con- 
versations are given as if from shorthand notes, with the white 
men's slang and the half-breed's broken English and bad 
grammar. In spite of these evidences of literary effort the 
substantial truth even of the details of the narrative is manifest. 
As the journey had originally been undertaken to ftunish 
**copy" for a sporting journal, Hubbard's daily diary must 
have been kept with great copiousness, and it was recovered 
with his body. From its pages and his own memory, Wallace 
wrote the book. 

What strikes us next to the amazing recklessness and 
ignorance with which the expedition was planned and carried 
out is the personality of Hubbard. His strength of will and 
magnetic force of character must have been remarkable. He 
was the youngest of the three, indeed hardly more than a boy, 
and yet the other two obeyed his wishes even against their 
better judgment. The abandonment of the canoe is the 
crowning instance. They were paddling down a navigable 
river. The guide was strongly of the opinion that their only 
hope of safety lay in following the river whether it flowed into 
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Grand Lake or turned south to the ocean. Wallace himself 
called it suicide to cross over to the original scanty water-course 
up which at the outset they had struggled with such difficulty. 
But Hubbard was obstinately persuaded that they must 
return by the old trail, and — ^he got his way, with tragic results- 



In the Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries 
for 1904 there is a very interesting Preliminary Report* on the 
expedition of the Neptune into Hudson Bay and among the 
Arctic islands west of Baffin Bay in the years 1903-4. It was 
partly for the purpose of establishing a post of Mounted Police 
on Hudson Bay and of collecting customs dues from foreign 
whalers in Canadian waters, and partly for raising the British 
flag and taking formal possession of the Arctic islands. A 
full Report is promised for future publication, until the appear- 
ance of which we shall reserve comment. 



No history of Arctic discovery would be complete without 
the story of Sir John Franklin's memorable voyage in 1845 in 
quest of the north-west passage. The various search expedi- 
tions that followed were fruitful of much scientific discovery, 
but the mystery of the disappearance of Franklin, his ships 
and all his men, was not cleared up imtil 1859. In that year, 
McClintock was forttmate enough to find not only many relics 
of the party and some of the dead bodies, but the very record, 
deposited in a cairn upon the desertion of the ships, which told 
of Franklin's own death. The story of all these expeditions 
is well told in the book before us.f 



In Scribner's Magazine Mr. Frank E. Schoonover gives two 
slight but vivid sketches of midwinter Indian lifej in the north 

^Preliminary Report on the Dominion Government expedition in the SS. 
Neptune to Hudson Bay and the northward. By A. P. Low. (Thirty-seventh 
Annual Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 1904, pp. 1 16-136.) 

1[From Franklin to Nansen, tales of Arctic adventure. Retold by G. 
Firth Scott. New edition. London : C. Arthur Pearson,Ltd. [1904]. Pp. 296. 

XThe Edge of the Wilderness. Breaking trail. By Frank E. Schoonover. 
(Scribner's Magazine, vol. 37, pp. 441-453 '. S^S'SIl) 
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country beyond the Ottawa river. The first describes a village 
of wigwams beside a frozen lake. The author lived here for a 
little time and made sketches of the inhabitants, which are 
reproduced in the magazine. The second paper describes the 
author's journey with Indian guides through the wilderness to 
a trapper's camp, and his stay there. It is comforting to know 
that the wigwams and even the trapper's tent are warmed by 
sheet-iron stoves, so pervasive are the influences of civilization. 



In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. By James Outram. 

New York : The Macmillan Company, 1905. Pp. xii, 

466. Maps and illustrations. 
The Selkirk Range, By A. O. Wheeler. Ottawa, 1905. 

Pp. xviii, 460. 
In the Southern Wapuiehks. By Edward Tewes. (Appa- 

lachia, vol. x, pp. 373-383-) 
The volume by Mr. James Outram is a record of moun- 
taineering only. He narrates chiefly his own exploits, but also 
some famous ascents by others. The fascination of moimtain- 
climbing will be easily intelligible to the readers of this book, 
for the writer's graphic descriptions of his adventures are truly 
exciting and his enthusiasm for difficulties overcome is con- 
tagious even in cold print. Mr. Outram has several ** first 
ascents" to his credit, although his entrance on the scene of 
Rocky Mountain climbing was comparatively late. He was 
the first to reach the summit of Mt. Assiniboine, the Matter- 
hoin of the Rockies. This was in 1901 , and after three previous 
parties had been baffled. Mt. Bryce he conqueied in the fol- 
lowing year; this was a particularly perilous experience, 
involving as it did the descent in the darkness of a cliff, the 
ascent of which in daylight had taxed their powers to the 
utmost. Mt. Lyell and Mt. Columbia are also two of the giants 
of the Rockies which Mr. Outram has been the first to ascend, 
the latter being the highest mountain in Canada that has yet 
been climbed. The only higher peak in the range is Mt. 
Robson, which has not yet been scaled. Mr. Outram strongly 
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commends the Canadian Rockies for mountaineermg, although 
he considers that they do not present any great difficulties to 
the experienced climber. He found that they possess peculiar 
dangers in the snow-cornices, which are far more frequently 
met with than in the Swiss Alps, and especially in the ftiable 
character of the rock. The only fatal accident that has yet 
occurred, the death of Mr. Abbot, appears to have been due 
to the sudden loosening of a rock projection to which the unfor- 
tunate climber had trusted for support. Some of the chapters, 
those in fact which describe the first ascents of Mts. Assini- 
boine, Bryce, Lyell and Columbia, are repetitions or expan- 
sions of articles by Mr. Outram in various magazines of the two 
previous years, already referred to in earlier volumes of this 
Review, 

A very comprehensive work on surveys and explorations 
in the Selkirk Moimtains has been written by Mr. A. O. 
Wheeler, who was in charge of a topographical survey of the 
mountains adjacent to the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in the years 1903 and 1904. The book, to be followed by a 
volume of maps, diagrams and plates, is in the nature of a 
report to the Minister of the Interior of the Dominion of 
Canada, by whose direction the work was undertaken. But 
it is much more than an official narrative. The first part is an 
account of the sin-vey expedition, written, however, in a 
popular style, with more references to scenery than to measure- 
ments. But the greater part of the volume is a history of 
exploration, previous surveys, and even mountain-climbing 
in the Selkirk range, bristling with dates and names, an invalu- 
able work of reference. The author has made use of official 
reports both to the government and to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and has evidently taken pains to be accu- 
rate in every respect. It is a very creditable production for a 
government publication, worthy to rank with the admirable 
geographical publications of the United States Geological 
Siu^ey. The illustrations are one of the features of the book. 
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In the organ of the Appalachian Mountain Club is an 
account of an expedition in the Waputehk range, that portion 
of the Rocky Mountains immediately north of Kicking Horse 
Pass. The author and his party climbed Mt. Daly with very 
little trouble, and thence made their way in to the Yoho valley 
over the precipice from which the Takakkaw river leaps in a 
fall fifteen hundred feet high. The last part of their journey 
through the canyon down which rushes the North Fork of the 
Yoho river was both dangerous and unpleasant. 



Father Morice, who in the midst of exacting mission work 
among the Indians of British Columbia, finds time for scientific 
observations, has contributed to the Bulletin of the Geo- 
graphical Society of NeuchAtel a valuable paper on the geo- 
graphy of a portion of the interior of British Columbia.* The 
district which he describes is south and south-west of Lake 
Stuart as far as the head of Gardner Channel. The head- 
quarters of his mission at Fort St. James on Lake Stuart was 
his starting-point, and he traversed most of the lakes and 
navigable streams which form a net-work of water-ways over 
that section of the province, noting the prevailing species of 
trees and the configuration of the mountains as well as the 
cotu-ses of rivers and the shape and extension of the lakes. The 
result is given in a very well printed map on a scale i : 600,000, 
which accompanies the paper. Father Morice mercilessly 
exposes the inaccuracies of all previous maps issued by the 
Dominion government, even criticizing the attempt in that 
direction of the late Dr. G. M. Dawson, to whose painstaking 
carefulness he nevertheless pays his tribute of regard. A 
novel feature in the map of Father Morice is the bathymetric 
meastu-ements of the lakes explored. He calls attention to 
this part of his work, rightly saying that no hydrographic 
work should be considered adequate tmless soundings are 
taken at proper intervals. The paper, which is siu-prisingly 

*Du lac Stuart d VOcSan Pacifique. Par le R. P. A.-G. Morice. (Btilletin 
de la Soci^t^ Neuch&teloise de u^graphie, tome xv, pp. 32-80.) 
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full of information on the natural history of the country 
traversed, is terminated by a transcript of the journal which 
he kept during his exploration, from September 5th to October 
13th, 1899. There can be no doubt that we have here a sub- 
stantial contribution to the geography of central British 
Columbia, and it is to be regretted that the destination of the 
paper should have been the Bulletin of a comparatively obsctwe 
European geographical society instead of some publication 
nearer home. 



The Statistical Year Book of Canada* now reaches its 
twentieth year. It contains the usual statistical tables in 
reference to population, finance, agriculture, trade, etc. Of 
particular interest and utility at the present time is the 
digest of British treaties of commerce affecting Canada (pp. 66- 
68). A new featiu-e in the present volume is a set of maps 
illustrative of the economic progress of the coimtry and based 
upon the results of the last census of the Dominion. 



The Financial Relations of the Dominion of Canada and the 
Provinces. By John Davidson. (The Economic Jour- 
nal, vol. XV, pp. 164-185.) 

This is the last article from the pen of the late Professor 
John Davidson who, dtu-ing the decade from 1892 to 1902, 
occupied the chair of Philosophy and Political Economy in the 
University of New Brunswick. As Professor Davidson was a 
regular contributor to this Review, a brief personal reference 
to him may not be out of place. A native of Scotland, he was 
educated at the Royal High School and the University of 
Edinburgh, from which he graduated with honotu-s in Philo- 
sophy. Later he obtained a travelling fellowship from his 
Alma Mater, and was just entering upon a post-graduate 
course in Germany, with a view to preparing himself for jotu"- 
nalism, when the opportimity was presented of taking the 

*The Statistical Year Book of Canada for 1^04, Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Ottawa : S. E. Dawson, 1905. Pp. 792 
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vacant chair in the University of New Brunswick. His 
interest in the profession of journalism, for which his natural 
qualities admirably fitted him, led him to take more interest in 
the economic than the philosophical side of his double chair. 
He had in a marked degree the journalistic capacity for rapid 
and easy production, which being chastened by the training 
of the scholar resulted in work combining accuracy of treat- 
ment with freedom of style. In 1898 he published a volume 
on ** The Bargain Theory of Wages,'* the fruit of earlier studies. 
Thereafter, however, he devoted himself mainly to economic 
history, his most important contribution being ** Commercial 
Federation and Colonial Trade Policy,'* reviewed by us in a 
previous volume. As this work indicates, he took a deep 
interest in questions of colonial policy and Imperial trade. 
In his contributions on these subjects he strongly favoured a 
close but free relationship between Britain and her colonies, 
and opposed Mr. Chamberlain's views. From his return 
to Scotland, in 1902, to the time of his death, in July last, he 
was engaged in research in Scottish economic history, the 
fruits of which may appear in a posthumous volume. 

In his latest contribution, which is the immediate object of 
our review, he has brought out the salient features of the 
financial compromise between the Dominion and the provinces 
arrived at during the negotiations preceding Confederation. 
He also traces the subsequent alterations in these terms due to 
the introduction of other provinces, such as Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia, or the creation of a new province 
like Manitoba, since followed by two others, Alberta aiid 
Saskatchewan, with still other financial relationships. The 
enlargement of the list of provinces, involving on each occasion 
a fresh discussion of the financial terms of Confederation, gave 
opporttmity to the original provinces to agitate for "better 
terms," meaning thereby a larger share of the revenue collected 
by the Dominion government. 

It is rather noteworthy that the aversion to direct taxation, 
which was inherited from the period of the American Revolu- 
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tion, has remained in Canada a strong prejudice, as regards 
any authority above mvmicipal covmcils, while in the United 
States direct taxation accompanied independence. The pro- 
longed withholding of responsible government in Canada was 
undoubtedly the chief cause for the continued opposition to 
direct taxation. As a result, there is only one province in Can- 
ada, British Columbia, where a direct tax is levied upon real pro- 
perty. Much of Professor Davidson's article deals with the 
consequences of this, as shown in the efforts made by the pro- 
vinces not only to secure a larger share of the revenue from 
customs duties, upon which they originally depended, but also 
to vmload their obligations with reference to schools, highways, 
etc., upon the mvmicipalities, which have the right of direct 
taxation. Though the limited data at the command of the 
writer evidently restricted the range and fullness of the treat- 
ment of the subject, he yet makes a timely presentation of a 
phase of our financial history which is periodically coming to 
the front. Even now, if we may judge from the discussion in 
Quebec, this financial problem threatens once more to reach an 
eruptive stage in practical politics. 



The Ontario Commission on Railway Taxation,* while 
reviewing the methods of railway taxation in use in Great 
Britain and in Canada, lays especial stress on the experiences 
of the United States. Its review of the legal conditions and 
constitutional limitations which have brought about the 
chaotic condition of railway taxation in the latter country is 
excellent. It might have noted further that the reason why 
the various State Boards, instead of proceeding on a definite 
principle, normally claim to consider all facts bearing on the 
case, is that in this way their assessments are less likely to be 
overthrown in the courts when challenged on the ground that 
the basis of assessment is imfair. To the student of 
taxation, the criticism of the Michigan ad valorem system 

* Report of the Ontario Commission on Railway Taxation, igoj). Printed 
by order of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. Toronto : L. K! Cameron, 
1905. Pp. 220. 
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is especially interesting. The Commission concludes that 
the only satisfactory basis of taxation is what the railway 
is worth as a "going concern/* and that of this gross 
earnings are the best index. It passes over the fact 
that ability to pay may increase more rapidly than gross 
earnings. But the reason for this omission may be found 
both in the Commissioners' recognition of the difficulty of 
ascertaining net earnings and also in its belief that in the long 
nm gross earnings measure ability as fairly as net. It is 
looking for a tax which can be easily administered. The 
statistical methods it proposes whereby the gross earnings 
subject to taxation may be ascertained are open to criticism 
on the ground of their complexity, and in a more extended review 
exception might be taken to specific suggestions in connec- 
tion with the method of putting the tax into force. The 
report, aside from its bearing on the question of corpor- 
ation taxation in Ontario, is valuable as presenting in a 
clear-cut way a practical use of the comparative method. 
When the economic conditions of Canada are concerned, a 
study of similar conditions in the United States is especially 
fruitful. Not only are the similarities brought out into clearer 
relief, the experience of the United States often shows the 
pit-falls to avoid. To all interested in the increasingly impor- 
tant subject of the taxation of corporations, the report brings 
an indispensable body of information. 



A lecture* on the forests and forest products of Canada, by 
M. Leymarie, has been published in pamphlet form. It is 
principally devoted to statistics, showing the value of the 
lumbering industry to each province and summarizing the law 
of each in regard to timber licenses. The necessity of more 
careful conservation of the forests everywhere in Canada is 
rightly emphasized. 



*La Richesse forestih'e du Canada confidSri et lapulpedehois. Conf^- 
ence faite sous les auspices de la Soci^t^ de G^graphie de Test (Nancy). Par 
A. L^o Leymarie. [Paris :] Bureaux de vente des publications coloniales 
officielles, 1905. Pp. 32. 
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Mr. W-. Staley Spark spent a year in Canada under engage- 
ment by the Canadian Department of Agriculture. He was 
in all the provinces, but had opporttmity of making particular 
study of the new sections of Manitoba and the North-west, and 
on the strength of his experiences he read a paper before the 
Royal Colonial Institute with Lord Strathcona in the chair.* 
Lord Strathcona on this occasion referred to the exhilaration 
of the prairie air. Mr. Spark seems to have carried some of 
it across the Atlantic, for his address is of the most optimistic 
kind. He holds up before the British investors possibilities 
of 25, 50, and even 100 percent. Lord Strathcona very wisely 
commented on this, and advised them to be satisfied with 10 
or 1 2 ^ per cent. Mr. Spark says : * * The farmers of the coimtry 
are the most intelligent, industrious, prosperous, moral, and 
contented lot of men I ever met." But, as Mr. Bradley in 
"Canada in the Twentieth Century" pointed out, they work 
harder than the farmer in England and would-be settlers in 
Canada ought to face this primary condition of success. In 
connection with the general question of Canadian agricultural 
methods, we note a volumef which includes Canada in its 
survey of the world's agriculture. Attention is concentrated 
on Ontario, and the work of the Department of Agriculture, 
some notes on progress by Mr. C. C. James being reprinted. 



Report to the Board of Trade on the North West of Canada^ with 
special reference to Wheat Production for Export. By 
James Mavor. London : Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1905. 
Pp. 124. Maps and charts. 

" Hence, we should be well within the bounds of probability 
if, judging from this year's crop, we should compute the pos- 
sible production of the cultivable land in the west at 3,847,500, 
000 bushels." This sentence is not from Professor Mavor's 
Report, but from a recent article on the Canadian West con- 

*The Wealth of Canada as an Agricultural Country. By W. Staley 
Spark. (Proceeding of the Royal Colonial Institute, vol. xxxvi, pp. 28-30.) 

^The Organization of Agriculture. By Edwin A. Pratt. London : John 
Murray, 1905. Pp. xii, 443. 
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tributed to The Evening Post of New York (January 6th, 1906), 
one of the most trustworthy papers of the United States. It is 
the conclusion of that part of the article which deals with the 
growing of wheat. When we remember that the world's 
wheat crop at present amounts approximately to 2,500,000,000 
bushels, we shall see that either we have possibilities in Canada 
that even the most optimistic Imperialist has not dreamed of, 
or that some writers for the public press draw the long bow. 
The discussion proves, however, that we should try to arrive 
at data upon whicli in the near future we can base estimates. 
The question of food supply for Great Britain is becoming 
more important every year. Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith in the 
Prefatory Note to this Report says : 

'* The object of the enquiry was to throw all possible li^ht on a number 
of questions which are of great interest at the present time with regard to the 
existing conditions and future prospects of wheat-growing in the North-west 
of Canada for export to the United Kingdom." 

The natural tendency in these days of expansion, and of 
'* thinking Imperially'* is certainly not to vmderestimate un- 
developed resources. There is danger in either extreme; 
excessive optimism is as harmful to a covmtry as abject pessi- 
mism, and therefore it is well to have, from time to time, critical 
calculations. In many quarters there has been a tendency to 
condemn Professor Mavor's Report as depreciating Canada's 
possibilities. But it is obvious that these critics have not read 
this Report carefully and have not distinguished what Pro- 
fessor Mavor contributes as his own opinions from what he 
quotes as the opinions of others. He has imquestionably 
collected and classified a large amovmt of information of great 
value. The Report is divided into eight parts, to which are 
added four appendices. The parts are as follows : — (i) Out- 
line of the Geology and Physical Geography of the North-west; 
(2) The Continental Plateau; (3) The vSettlement of the North- 
west; (4) The Agricultural Exploitation of the North-west; 
(5) Population Statistics; (6) Prices in Relation to Producti- 
vity; (7) Transportation; (8) General Conclusions. 

Only after the first seven topics have been carefully worked 
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out can the cbnclusions be drawn. Given the area of the three 
North-west provinces, we cannot as a matter of course state 
the number of millions of bushels of wheat obtainable. Land, 
climate, population, prices and transportation all enter into 
the question, and results can come only after very intricate 
calculations. Further, the possibilities of as yet imknown 
inventions in machinery, of new varieties of wheat and methods 
of cultivation, make the problem almost insoluble. The only 
safe thing to do is to gather the facts already known, point out 
the range of possible expansion, and. leave exact calculations 
as to the crops of fifty years hence to be settled when the 
half centmy has passed. Professor Mavor's Report follows 
this line. No one can tell us now what Canada can 
produce in the second half of the present century. Any one 
can hazard a guess, but the guess should be labelled as such. 
There is land now producing wheat in the North-west which 
a few years ago was not reckoned as wheat land; probably there 
is land now producing wheat which will, in a few years, be 
abandoned. 

The optimist makes no advertisement of imfavoiu'able 
years. And yet he cannot prevent their recturence. There 
have been bad years in Manitoba. Just now we have a cycle of 
good years, and it is to be hoped that the seasons of drought or 
of summer frost will be few and far distant, but no one can say 
that we shall not see them. If they come, what becomes of the 
billion bushel calculations ? The optimist tells us that in- 
creased areas of crop-growing and improved methods will help 
over these years of imfavoiu'able weather conditions. They 
may help to tide the farmer over, but there must be a recasting 
of the mathematical calculations. 

Professor Mavor has given us five estimates by various 
authorities, the details being printed in the appendices. Two 
of the estimates are familiar to Canadian readers, having been 
used by other writers. All the estimates have been prepared 
independently and they show a wide variation. Dr. William 
Saunders gives 800,000,000 bushels as the possible wheat 
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production. Mr. Hugh McKellar, formerly Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture for Manitoba, suggests a possible crop at the end 
of 25 years of 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat, 600,000,000 
bushels of oats, and 150,000,000 bushels of barley. The im- 
named authors of ** Estimate No. i" place the output at a 
very much lower figure. Professor Mavor makes no estimate 
at all, although from some notices of his Report, one would con- 
clude that he had pronoimced definitely against the higher 
figures. The Prefatory Note above referred to says : 

" Professor Mavor makes it abtindantlv clear that even the most careful 
of these estimates must be received with the greatest caution. Besides the 
imperfection of our present knowledjge as to the possibilities of increased 
production with the aid of irrigation in the semi-and region, all estimates of 

" validity of which 
ch questions as to 
agricultural poptdation and the kind of 
farming which future settlers will find most profitable and congenial." 

Professor Mavor's conclusions on page 113-115 contain no 
statistics. They are simply statements of a very guarded 
nature, quite safe, and not altogether satisfying because he 
does not venture very far ; and they will be f oimd to be the least 
controversial part of the Report. 

** The gradual settlement of an industrious poptdation upon a fertile 
soil and in a climate by no means inhospitable, must, however, result in a 
more or less constantly increasing economic stability of which the founda- 
tions, it is clear, have already b^n laid." 

The Report has not been written in the style of immigration 
advertisement. It attempts to prove that even wheat-grow- 
iiig> generally considered a simple farm operation, involves 
many factors, and that it is unsafe to prophesy until after the 
event. Its general effect will be to modify the tendency to 
over-estimate. Whether the author is too cautious remains 
to be seen. He appears to have consulted all authorities 
available and appends references to them. 



Summary Report of the Geological Survey Department of 
Canada for tlie Calendar Year 1904. Ottawa, 1905. 
Pp. 392. Maps and plans. 

The Summary Report of the Geological Survey is more 
extensive than usual, and includes reports on explorations 
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and surveys in many parts of the Dominion, from the Yukon 
to Nova Scotia. The Acting Director, Dr. Bell, calls attention 
to the practical value of the Siuvey, and shows the distribution 
of the field parties. Mr. McConnell describes the Kluane mining 
district in the Yukon, including part of the St. Elias range, 
which rises to more than 10,000 feet, with great snowfields and 
many glaciers. Kluane lake, 40 miles long and three wide, is 
situated in the great Shakwak valley, an important topo- 
graphic feature of the region, occupied by several lakes and 
rivers. The origin of the valley is unknown. Some of the 
creeks of the region are auriferous, but none are of very great 
promise. 

Mr. Keele describes and maps the Dvmcan creek mining 
district, including part of Stewart river. The district can be 
reached by steamer from Dawson, up the Yukon 58 miles, and 
then up the Stewart. A number of creeks are gold-bearing, 
Duncan creek being the most important. There is fine timber 
in the valleys, some spruce measuring 30 inches at the butt, 
and the timber line rises to 4,500 feet. 

Dr. Ells describes the Nicola coal basin in British Columbia, 
with its numerous coal seams; Professor Brock gives an 
accovmt of the Lardeau mining district; and Dr. Daly con- 
tinues his work on the geology of the international boundary. 
Dr. Macoun describes the natural history of the National Park, 
and the semi-anthracite coal fields of the Cascades are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Dowling. The government expedition to the 
northern part of Hudson Bay and the Arctic islands, vmder 
Commander Low, is sketched, with brief references to the 
geographical and geological features of these far northern 
lands. The voyage of the Neptune is, however, described more 
fully in the report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries 
{vide supra, p. 163). There are brief reports on nine portions 
of Ontario, and accoimts of field work in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia. As the usual Annual Report has not 
yet appeared, this summary is the most important Siu^ey 
publication for the year. 
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The Summary of the Mineral Prodtiction of Canada for 1904 
provides the most authentic statistics for the Dominion. The 
production of metals is given as follows : 

Copper $ 5,510,1 19 

Gold 16,400,000 

Iron Ore (exports) 401 ,738 

Pig Iron (from Canadian ore) 901 ,880 

Lead 1,637,420 

Nickel 4,219,153 

Silver 2,127,859 

Zinc 24*356 

Total $31,222,525 

The non-metallic minerals have an estimated value of 
$20,392,587, and structural materials of $8,428,053; the 
complete total being $60,343,165; showing a falling off of 
nearly $3,000,000, due mainly to the shrinkage in the gold out- 
put of the Klondike, though the nickel production, also, is 
reduced by nearly $1,000,000. Silver and lead have advanced 
in production, partly because of the bounty on lead. After 
gold, coal is the most important mineral product, the statistics 
showing 7,500,000 tons valued at $14,599,090. 



Report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines, Parts I and II, 1905. 
Toronto, 1905. Pp. 374; 66. Maps. 

Annu^al Report of the Minister of Mines {British Columbia) 
for the year ending jist Dec, 1904. Victoria, B.C., 1905. 
Pp. 318. Maps. 

Report of the Department of Mines, Nova Scotia, 1904. 
Halifax, 1905. Pp. 42. Plans. 

Department of Lands, Mines and Fisheries : Mining Opera- 
tions in the Province of Quebec for the year 1904.. Quebec, 
1905. Pp. 48. Map. 

Part I of the Report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines includes 
the statistics for the year, accounts of the mines of western 
and eastern Ontario, and of the production of petroleum and 
cement; and reports of explorations and surveys in the north- 
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em parts of the province. The total mineral production is 
valued at $11,572,647, a decrease of $1,297,946 as compared 
with 1903, mainly accovmted for by the decrease in the yield 
of nickel. The metals make up nearly half the total, $5,1 56,677 ; 
nickel, pig iron and steel being valued at over $1,000,000 each. 
Cobalt, from the new region near Temiscaming, appears once 
more in the statistics of the province, 29 tons, valued at 
$36,620, being reported. 

Of the non-metallic mineral products, brick and portland 
cement reach an output of more than $1,000,000, and petro- 
leum $900,000. The production of corundum is steadily 
growing, having reached $150,645 as compared with $6,000 
five years before. Most other non-metallic products show 
comparatively little variation. 

The special reports refer partly to the Archaean rocks and 
soils of the region along the Hudson Bay watershed, and partly 
to the iron ranges of Loon lake, near Port Arthur; Boston 
township northwest of Lake Temiscaming; and the western 
part of the Michipicoten region, north of Lake Superior. In 
the Loon lake region ores of value are being opened up. 

Part II, by Professor Miller, describes the new cobalt- 
nickel-silver mines of Coleman township near Lake Temis- 
caming. This extraordinary little mining region provides ores 
of cobalt that far siupass in richness anything previously 
known in the world, and the price of cobalt ores has already 
been completely demoralized by its shipments to New York. 
However, in spite of the fall in the price of cobalt, the extreme 
richness in native silver of these small veins, which are gener- 
ally only a few inches wide, makes the mines of great value, 
and at least one mine has been sold for a quarter of a million 
dollars. It is expected that a mining "boom" of large dimen- 
sions will take place next spring. A good geological map 
accompanies this interesting and timely report. 

The British Columbia report is of the usual type, beginning 
with statistics, and going on to detailed accoimts of the different 
mining districts. Good photographic reproductions and a 
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sketch map of the mining divisions help out the work; but 
little fresh exploration is undertaken by the Department and 
no geological work. 

The statistics for the year are as follows : 

Gold (placer) $ 1,115,300 

Gold (lode) 4,589,608 

Silver 1,719,516 

Copper 4,578,037 

Lead 1421,874 

Coal 3,760,884 

Coke 1,192,140 

Other Materials 600,000 

Total $18,977,359 

There is an increase of nearly $1,500,000 over the previous 
year, lead and coke showing the greatest advance. The far 
west, including British Columbia and the Klondike, provides 
about one-half of the total mineral products of Canada, and 
more than two-thirds of the metals, if value and not tonnage 
is considered. 

The Nova Scotian mining report is chiefly of interest for 
the statistics of the year, but, as usual, the returns for gold are 
given in ounces, and of other substances in long tons, with no 
suggestion of values. Except in coal and gypsum there is a 
falling off from the returns of 1903, the decline in the case of 
gold amounting to nearly 11,000 ozs., or $200,000. 

The Quebec report is much the smallest of the series of 
provincial mining reports, but contains some features of 
interest. The inspector of mines, Mr. Obalski, made an 
exploring trip in northern Quebec, hitherto very little known, 
and found indications of gold, copper, and asbestos, so that 
Quebec may develop as valuable a *' hinterland" as Ontario is 
now exploiting. A table of statistics shows a total of $3,023, 
568 for the province, $1,186,795 of which was derived from 
asbestos, which is not mined on any large scale elsewhere in 
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the world. Brick and stone account for more than a million, 
leaving comparatively little for other mineral products. 



The Queen's Qrmrterly^ contains a brief description of the 
mining district of Cobalt in northern Ontario. The ores, 
which are imusually rich in silver, contain also nickel and 
arsenic, as well as cobalt. The quantity of cobalt readily 
available threatens to swamp the restricted market for that 
metal, but the writer of the article suggests that it might find a 
new use as a substitute for nickel in hardening steel. The 
possibilities of the district are as yet by no means exhausted, 
and it may become a centre of great industrial activity, 
metallurgical and chemical. 



The book entitled The Honourable Peter White^ has some 
relation to Canada. It is mainly a history of copper and iron 
mining in the territory immediately to the south of Lake 
Superior, where the famous Mesaba ore is found, and inciden- 
tally it is a biography of Mr. Peter White, whose life has been 
spent in developing that industry. In the chapter on *' Lake 
Superior shipping before the canal" are given some interesting 
details as to the vessels in which the French and later the 
English explorers and merchants navigated the great lake. 
Another chapter relates the history of Mr. Clergue's enterprises 
at the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie. 



*The New Silver District. By W. L. Goodwin. (Queen's Quarterly 
October-December, 1905, pp. 154-150.) 

^(The Honourable Peter Whtte, a otographical sketch of the Lake Superior 
iron country. By Ralph D. Williams. Cleveland : The Penton Publishing 
Co. [1905]. Pp. xvi, 206. 
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V. ARCHAEOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE 



Anntial Archaeological Report, 1904, Being Part of Appen- 
dix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. Toronto, 
1904. Pp. 117, with 86 figs. 

Basis of American History, 1500-1900. By Livingston 
Farrand. With map. New York and London : Harper 
and Brothers, 1904. Pp. xviii, 303. {The American 
Nation : A History, vol. iii.) 

The History of North America. Vol, ii: The Indians of 
North America in Historic Times. By Cyrus Thomas in 
conference with W. J. McGee. Philadelphia : George 
Barrie & Sons, 1904. Pp. xx, 464. 

Anthropological Information in Early American Writings. 
By Joseph D. McGuire. (Proc. Intern. Congr. America- 
nists, 13th Session, pp. 18-26.) 

Popular Fallacies Respecting the Indians. By Henry W. 
Henshaw. (Amer. Anthropologist, vol. vii, n.s., pp. 
104-113.) 

Evolution ^conomique et Sociale de certaines peuplades de 
rAmSrique du Nord, Par Paul Hermant. Paris, 1904. Pp. 
no. 

Die Mythen und Legenden der sUdamerikanischen Urvolker 
und ihre Beziehungen zu denen Nordamerikas und der 
alien Welt. Von Paul Ehrenreich. Berlin, 1905. Pp. 
107. 

Mythology of Indian Stocks north of Mexico. By Alexander 
F. Chamberlain. (Joum. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. xviii, 
pp. 111-122.) 

Canadian Indians in 1904. By David Boyle. (Man, vol. v, 

pp. 55-58.) 
The Annual Archaeological Report for 1904 contains the 
usual list of additions to the Museum (269 specimens and a col- 
lection of household objects, implements, ornaments, pictures, 
etc., from Mrs. G. H. Wilson, of Toronto), and interesting 
"Notes," by Mr. Boyle. There are articles and commimica- 
tions by W. J. Wintemberg, J. Hugh Hammond, James 
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Stewart, Rev. R. W. Large, J. G. Olier, and Miss T. M. Merrill. 
In discussing bone combs, Mr. Boyle cites a note from Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, and calls attention to the close resemblance 
in form between the ancient Egyptian and the Canadian 
Indian specimens. 

In his brief article (pp.39-42), Are the Perforated Bone 
Needles Prehistoric ?, Mr. W. J. Wintemberg suggests a Euro- 
pean origin for these objects termed variously ''needles,*' 
" shuttles,'* etc., which have been generally found in Ontario 
in association with European articles. In a note Mr. Boyle 
maintains their Indian provenance. Mr. J. Hugh Hammond 
has four articles : The Ojibwas of Lakes Huron and Simcoe; 
Cahiague; The Coming of the Ojibwas; North and South Orillia 
(pp. 77-86). The first brief article contains general notes on 
the Ojibwa Indians of Rama township and the Christian 
Islands in Georgian Bay. These Ojibwa are not without a 
pagan element, although largely Christian, and "the children 
do not take kindly to the white man's ways " (the schoolmaster 
may be responsible). Few traditions, except the Naniboju 
story, survive among them. There are likewise few individuals 
of absolutely piu'e Indian blood. Burdened with the curse of 
whiskey, these kin of hunters and fishers will hardly become 
successful agriculturalists. According to Mr. Hammond, the 
position of the Huron town of Cahiague was not, as Mr. Hunter 
has sought to show, on the Buchanan site, but, as many good 
reasons of situation, accessibility, communication, defence, etc., 
indicate, at Mt. Slaven, near Orillia. In The Coming of the 
Ojibwas is given very briefly an Obijwa legend of the arrival 
of the Ojibwa in Ontario, the conflict with the Mohawks, etc. 
In the article on North and South Orillia, the author publishes 
notes on sites of Huron and Algonkian villages existing prior 
to the final raid of the Iroquois in 1649, and adds six new 
localities. In the Report for 1903 certain objects were incor- 
rectly assigned to Chief's Island in Lake Simcoe, which were 
really from Horse Island. Chief's Island is a "sacred place" 
to the Rama band of Ojibwa. 
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The paper by James Stewart, of Prince Albert, Sask., 
formerly in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, entitled 
Rupert's Land Indians in the Olden Time (pp. 89-100), was 
written some twenty or thirty years ago, but is valuable as 
containing an account of the beliefs of the Cree and other 
Indians concerning " Wesseke- Jack " (i.e. Wisaketchak), des- 
cribed as **a sort of gentleman-foreman-god, whose business 
seems to have been to superintend and direct the work of 
creation, and oversee things in general afterwards.'* His 
various exploits are briefly related; he corresponds to the 
Ojibwa Naniboju. An interesting description of the secret 
society of the Metawin, or ** feast of long life," is also given; 
this is valuable for comparison with the later accounts. 

Rev. R. W. Large 's note on Morttuiry Customs in British 
Columbia describes Indian burials as now carried out near Bella 
Bella, in " grave-houses " chiefly, with various funeral offerings. 
The boxes are patterned after the coffins of the whites. 

In The Eskimo a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago, Miss Mer- 
rill has published verbatim et literatimirom the manuscript a let- 
ter of Jno. Potts, of Richmond Fort, dated March 15, 1754, in 
which he describes the character and actions of the " Eusque- 
mays," who visited Whale River House, their relations with the 
whites, etc. They were great stealers of iron. 

Professor Farrand's Basis of American History, 1500-1900, 
and Professor Thomas's The Indiana of North America in 
Historic Times are both excellent works of reference, contain- 
ing data in compact form, the first giving, however, more 
attention to psychological and sociological matters connected 
with the aborigines. Of Professor Farrand's book, chapters 
i, ii, iii, iv, v, treating, respectively, of the Eskimo, the peoples 
of the North Pacific coast, the tribes of the Mackenzie river 
basin and high plateaus, the Indians of the plains, and those 
of the eastern woodlands, have to do, more or less, with Canada, 
as in Professor Thomas's volume have chapters x, xiii, xv, 
xvi, xvii, dealing with the Indians of the St. Lawrence, the 
tribes of the old North-west and of the plains, the peoples of 
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the far North-west, the Indians of the North-west coast. The 
latter writer has, also, two chapters of general import on 
** Indian Policy," and "The Indians as a Factor in American 
History"; the farmer has chapters on social organization, 
houses, house-life, and food-quest, industrial life and warfare, 
religion and mythology, art, the character and future of the 
Indians. One chapter of Professor* Farrand's book is devoted 
to the discussion of the antiquity of man in America, the 
question being treated with reasonable conservatism. Alto- 
gether this monograph is about the best presentation of the 
subject at present available for school use. 

Mr. McGuire calls attention to the valuable information 
concerning the aborigines of America to be foimd in works 
relating to early Eiu-opean contact, and the advisability of 
properly indexing this material by the card system. Canada 
has much material of this sort still to be made use of. 

Mr Henshaw's article on Popular Fallacies Respecting the 
Indians should be read by every historian and every school- 
teacher in particular. It will, doubtless, continue the good 
work done by his earlier essay. Who are the American Indiansf^ 
published in 1889. The author points out erroneous ideas 
about Indian origins, languages, nomadism, land-ownership, 
royalty (the "kings of Canada" of the Spectator come in here), 
medicine, the "Great Spirit," the "Happy Hunting Ground," 
division of labour, population, degeneracy of mixed bloods 
(Canadian data are important here), pygmies and giants, 
stolidity and taciturnity, etc. (the tales of the Ojibwa are 
enough to convince any man that the Indian has a "sense of 
humour"). 

M. Paul Hermant 's essay treats of the Economic and Social 
Evolvtion of the Eskimo, the "Tinnehs" (i.e., Athapascan 
tribes), the " Nootka-Columbians " (in this group he includes 
Chinooks, Nootkas, Kwakiutl, Haida, Tlinkit, Salishan tribes, 
Kootenay, Tsimshian, Makas, Shastikas, etc.), peoples of Cali- 
fornia, Algonquins, Sioux, Iroquois. Most of the stocks 
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(except the Califomian) belong wholly, or in part, to Canada. 
The topics discussed are economic conditions, houses, arts and 
industries, hunting and fishing, agricultiu-e, social and political 
conditions, family and marriage. The Eskimo represent a 
very primitive stage of mankind, according to the author, a 
stage characterized by the absence of real riches and of the 
formation of a notable wealth-reserve. The Athapascan 
tribes show considerable variations, both from an economic 
and a juridical point of view. A tendency to group-life, 
stimulated by fishing and agricultiu-e, exists, and woman's 
economic importance is thereby increased. Among the 
"Nootka-Columbians,** the so-called ** maternal clan" is 
sometimes fully organized. With the Algonkian tribes agri- 
culttu*e gives woman a particular economic resotu*ce, and 
among the Iroquois this reaches its highest point in the social 
and political power possessed by her. Matriarchy, M. Her- 
mant thinks, is not a very primitive institution; it comes only 
after two industrial evolutions, that of man and that of woman, 
but the clan with female descent has preceded that with male. 
The introduction of agriculttu*e gave a decidedly stable char- 
acter to authority. Among the Indians two classes of authority 
are distinguishable, — one purely military (temporary, non- 
transmissible, but very powerful), the other civil and heredi- 
tary, but often rather limited in influence. Contact with the 
whites has profoundly changed some primitive ideas and 
institutions of the American Indians. 

Dr. Ehrenreich, a competent investigator, in his Com- 
parative Study of the Myths and Legends of the Aborigines of 
South America, makes one of the first scientific attempts to 
compare the myth-themes and legend-motifs of the Indians of 
the southern half of the American continent with those of the 
northern half, and (in a general way) with those of the Old 
World. Some striking coincidences between myths of the 
Amazonian region and of the North Pacific coast of Canada are 
noted. Such episodes as the chain of arrows, the pretended 
cure, the exchange of excrements, etc., occur in both North 
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and South American m)rths. Ogre and cannibal tales are also 
common. The tale of the woman who roasts the giant to 
death while pretending to paint him (at his request) as she is 
painted, is, according to Dr. Ehrenreich, **told in almost the 
very same words by the Kootenay of British Columbia and 
the Karaya of Brazil." 

Dr. Chamberlain's Mythology of Indian Stocks north of 
Mexico includes, among others non-Canadian, the following 
aboriginal peoples wholly or in part belonging to the Dominion : 
Eskimoan, Kitimahan, Koluschan, Haidan, Tsimshian, Kwak- 
iutl-Nootka. Bibliographical notes on the mythological and 
folk-lore literature of each stock are given. The article forms 
the first part of a brief guide to the bibliography of the subject. 

Mr. Boyle's Canadian Indians in 1904 is a discussion of the 
statistics given in the Report of the Department of Indian 
Affairs for 1904. The Superintendent doubts that they are 
**a dying race" (the total number in 1903 was 108,233 and in 
1904 107,978), but Mr. Boyle thinks that, while they may be 
holding their own, disease is slowly but surely destroying 
them. British Colimibia shows the highest death-rate; On- 
tario, Quebec and Nova Scotia a slight increase in population. 
As a rule the Indians still prefer living in commimities of their 
own. Many of them take very slowly to farming, but in some 
cases the agricultural results among the Six Nations and 
Mississaugas rival those of the whites. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. By Franz Boas. 

(Proc. Intern. Congr. Americanists, 13th session, pp. 

91-100.) 
Social Organization of the Haida, By John R. Swanton. 

(Ibid., pp. 327-334.) 
The Social Organization of American Tribes, By John R. 

Swanton. (Amer. Anthropologist, vol. vii, n.s., pp. 

663-673.) 
Die Enstehung des StcuUes atis der Geschlechterverfassung bei 

Tlinkit und Irokesen, Von K. Breysig. (SchmoUer's 

Jahrb., vol. xxvii, 1904, pp. 45-89.) 
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Economics of the Iroquois. By Sara Henry Stites. Lan- 
caster, Pa. : 1905. Pp. vii, 160. 

Systematic Nomenclature in Ethnology. By A. L. Kroeber. 
(Amer. Anthropologist, vol. vii, n.s., pp. 579-593.) 

In his article on The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Dr. 
Boas, the organizer of the investigations and the editor of the 
reports published, and himself a prolific collaborator in the 
work of exploration, sketches briefly the work done and the 
results achieved. The investigations carried on in Canadian 
territory under the auspices of the Jesup Expedition were those 
of Boas, Farrand, Jacobsen, Newcombe, Smith, and Teit 
among the Indian tribes of British Coliunbia and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands in 1897; of Fowke, Himt, Smith, and Teit, in 
1898, Htmt and Teit in 1899, Boas, Himt and Teit in 1900, 
Htmt, Newcombe, Swanton and Teit in 1901, in the same 
regions. The publications up to 1902 have related to the 
following subjects : Facial Paintings of the Indians of Northern 
British Columbia (Boas), Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians 
(Boas), Archaeology of L)^ton, B.C. (Smith), The Thompson 
Indians (Teit), Basketry Designs of the Salish Indians (Far- 
rand), Archaeology of the Thompson River Region (Smith), 
Traditions of the Chilcotin (Farrand), Cairns of British Colum- 
bia and Washington (Smith and Fowke), Shell Heaps of the 
Lower Fraser River (Smith), Kwakiutl Texts (Boas and Himt). 
This represents a great mass of new data for the philologic 
and ethnologic study of the Canadian Indians of the Pacific 
coast, their migrations and interminglings among one another, 
and their relations to the isolated peoples of north-eastern 
Asia. For the Jesup investigations have made it probable that 
**the Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadal and Yukaghir must be 
classed with the American race rather than with the Asiatic 
race." 

In his Social Organization of the Haida, Dr. Swanton dis- 
cusses briefly the essential points in the social structiu-e of this 
Indian people, viz. division into great exogamous clans (this 
division is reflected in the terms of relationship), and the 
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organization of each house tinder one house chief — **the 
organization of families and towns was simply a larger applica- 
tion of that of each household." The two ** sides/' or clans, 
of the Haida were the Raven and the Eagle. 

The same author's Social Organization of American Tribes 
is a very timely paper, for, as Dr. Swanton points out, the 
majority of recent works dealing with the social organization 
of primitive peoples **have been dominated by the totemic 
clan theory," and by the theory of the evolution of monogamy 
through various stages (promiscuity, group marriage, poly- 
andry, polygamy, pairing family). Dr. Swanton 's conclusion 
is that **the primitive nattu*e of the maternal clan is not sub- 
stantiated by a study of the American tribes north of Mexico, 
and can be proved only by presenting more abundant proof 
from other quarters of the globe." Data from the North 
Pacific area demonstrate that the maternal clan system is 
itself not ** primitive," but ** evolved." The position of gentile 
areas also suggest borrowing from tribe to tribe. 

Breysig's essay on The Origin of the State among the Tlinkit 
and Iroquois seeks to show that the ** state " first appears with 
the coalition of the two principal families, — "when a com- 
munity of life is substituted for a community of blood. " With 
both the Tlinkit and the Iroquois there is a mixing of divisions 
according to families and gfrouping, and according to localities 
and tribes (the first being the older, the other having arisen 
from practical needs). 

Miss Stites' thesis for the Ph.D. degree on the Economics 
of the Iroquois treats the subject imder the following heads : 
Economic antecedents of Iroquois culture (environment, pro- 
ductive activities, organization of producers, wealth, distri- 
bution of wealth, exchange), sociological consequents (family, 
state and government, religion, morals, general culture). 
There is also a brief introductory sketch of the economic 
systems of the North American Indians. The author feels 
justified in ** ascribing to economic conditions among the 
Iroquois the origin of the chief features of their general culture 
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and intelligence/' their general culture being ** neither greater 
nor less in extent than might have been deduced from a know- 
ledge of their economic situation." It may be said : ** Their 
manner of production, on the one hand, accounts for the 
extent of their knowledge of certain sciences and natural laws, 
and also for their method of computing time : on the other 
hand, their methods of production explain the development 
of their system of commimication and record-keeping, and of 
their social life and its consequent characteristics : finally, 
their general economic prosperity accounts for their promin- 
ence along artistic lines *' (p. 156). Among the Iroquois the 
wife was at least equal with her husband as a result of the 
contractual relationship between them "due to the fact that 
both were members of powerful organizations economically 
independent of each other/' Even chiefs rarely became 
polygamists. 

In his article on Systematic Nomenclature in Ethnology, Dr. 
Kroeber points out some of the disadvantages of the termino- 
logy of the Powellian nomenclatiu'e for American Indian 
linguistic stocks of North America, arguing for ** usage supple- 
mented by reason," instead of bare * apriority" as the deter- 
mining test in ethnologic nomenclattu*e. Such mistakes as 
Eskimauan (for Eskimoan), Skittagetan (for Haidan), Kol- 
uschan (for Tlingitan), etc., may still be retrieved. The time 
is ripe for a revision of the Powellian nomenclattu*e. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain. 



Ethnological Report on the Stsee^lis and Sk.aulits Tribes of the 
HalokmSlem Division of the Salish of British Columbia, 
By Charles Hill-Tout. (Joum. Anthrop. Inst., vol. 
xxxiv, 1904. pp. 311-376.) 

Report on the Ethnology of the StatlumH of British Columbia. 
By Charles Hill-Tout. (Ibid., vol. xxxv, pp. 126-218.) 

Some Features of the Culture and Langtmge of the Salish, 
By Charles Hill-Tout. (Amer. Anthropologist, vol. vii, 
U.S., pp. 674-687.) 

In Some Features of the Language and Culture of the Salish, 
Mr. Hill-Tout discusses the plasticity of primitive languages. 
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dialectical variation in pronominal and numeral forms, the 
retention of independent fimctions by the temporal elements 
in verbal construction (some of the tribes employ the term ne 
to mark futiu-e, others to indicate past actions and states), and 
their possession of independent locative significance. Also 
in the "extraordinary diversity in the social institutions, customs 
and beliefs of the diflFerent Salish tribes," a diversity '* not con- 
fined to the larger, more important feattues of their culttue, 
but extending oftentimes to the merest details in the minor 
issues of their lives" {e,g, the treatment of the hair severed in 
the mortuary ceremony; the place and period of the puberty 
rites, the part of the shaman therein, the acquisition of personal 
totems, selection of chiefs, conduct of tribal affairs, etc.), 
the simple organization of the interior tribes is in marked 
contrast with the elaborate system of the coastal peoples of 
this stock. The remainder of the article (pages 681-686) is 
devoted to a discussion of totemism and personal names. Mr. 
Hill-Tout thinks that the evidence afforded by the Salish tribes 
"leaves no doubt that the kin or group totem is at any rate 
here a development of the earlier personal totem." Group 
totemism also is not at all confined to " matriarchal " states of 
society, either as to present existence or remoter origin. For 
the author totemism is ** primarily a religious institution, or 
manifestation, the inevitable outcome of savage man's attitude 
toward nattu*e, the social aspects of which are something very 
secondary and incidental, and which attained such importance 
as they possess in savage regimentation because of their obvious 
convenience in classifying and distinguishing one kin-group 
from another." Among the interior Salish tribes the com- 
monest soiu-ce of the personal name is the personal totem, and 
the token-group name may be **the transmitted totem name 
of the founder, or of some other prominent ancestor of the 
group." This is the Indian belief, and probably also the 
scientific explanation. 

In his excellent Ethnological Reports on the Stse^lis and 
Sk. aulits, and the StatlimiH and other Salish tribes of British 
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Columbia, Mr. Hill-Tout gives details of tribal and local nomen- 
clatiu-e, marriage and family conditions, institutions and 
customs, treatment of the various periods of life and ideas 
concerning them, death and burial, totemism and nominology, 
myth and f olk-lore,language. A considerable portion of the first 
report and pages 156-177, 206-218, of the other are devoted 
to linguistic data, and parts of both to myths and trad- 
itions (pages 336-362, and 1 77-205 respectively). The Stsedits, 
Mr. Hill-Tout thinks, " may be a somewhat modified remnant of 
the race that occupied these regions prior to the advent of the 
Salish." The Sk.aulits, who, a few generations ago, numbered 
several htmdred souls, are ** now reduced to a scattered village of 
a dozen houses. ' ' The StatlumH, who still occupy a considerable 
extent of territory, "were formerly a strong and populous 
division,'* but since the advent of the white man as conqueror, 
a third of their old villages have been abandoned and they 
have greatly decreased in numbers. The speech of the Stat- 
lumH is intermediate between the dialects of the interior and 
those of the delta and coastal tribes. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



The Algonkian Linguistic Stock. By Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain. (Proc. Intern. Congr. Americanists, 13th 
session, pp. 5-8.) 

Folk Lore of the Cree Indians. By Fred Swindlehurst. 

(Joum. Amer. Folk Lore, vol. xviii, pp. 139-145.) 
An Ojibway Ceremony. By D. J. Bushnell, Jr. (Amer. 

Anthropologist, vol. vii, n.s., pp. 69-73.) 
The Coming of the Mississagas. Prepared by J. Hampden 

Bumham. (Ont. Hist. Soc. Pap. and Rec., vol. vi, 

pp. 7-1 1.) 
The Origin of ''Napanee.** By C. C. James. (Ibid., pp. 

47-49-) 
The First Indian Land-Grant in Maiden. By C. W. Martin. 

(Ibid., pp. 11-14.) 
.4 Few Ethnological Specimens Collected by Lewis and Clark. 

By Charles C. Willoughby. (Amer. Anthropologist, 

vol. vii, U.S., pp. 633-641.) 
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Relics of the AUiwandarons. By W. J. Wintemberg. 

(Records of the Past, vol. iv, pp. 266-275.) 
Records of Iroquois Songs. (Amer. Antiquarian, vol. xxvii, 

pp. 103-105.) 

Mr. Swindlehurst, who has had "seven years* intimate 
association with Cree Indians," gives, in his Folk-Lore of the 
Cree Indians, the English texts of seven brief tales from the 
James Bay-Mistassini region. The legend of the "painted 
canoe'* almost suggests Eskimo influence. The fragment of 
the "creation" m)rth is characteristically Algonkian. The 
tale of the birth of Lake Mistassini goes with the Ojibwa legends 
of Naniboju and his brother. With the Crees of whom the 
author writes, tale-telling is "lucky" only in autumn. Few 
are the old men who still keep up the fashion of story-telling (the 
ridicule of the whites counts for much), and the yoimger 
men of the tribe will not take the trouble to learn the old-time 
legends and myths. Thus story-telling is rapidly becoming a 
lost art. 

Mr. Bushnell's description of An Ojibway Ceremony relates 
to an Indian settlement on the shore of Basswood Lake on the 
Minnesota-Canada border. The ceremony, witnessed in Octo- 
ber, 1899, was a sort of "re-union of the Kingfisher clan, and 
included drumming, dancing, speech-making and feasting." 
A feather-covered "apron," called chippeezung, was worn by 
the chief dancers. On top of a pole was a rudely carved 
wooden representation of a kingfisher, — ^this occupied the 
centre of the circle where the various events took place. The 
contents of the chief wigwam are also described. This Ojibwa 
"old home day" is very interesting. 

In his The Coming of the Mississagas Mr. Bumliam records, 
fide Chief Paudash, the grandson of Chenebeesh (ob, 1869, 
aged i04),whatpurportstobe" the solemn tradition of the Mis- 
sissagas respecting their present place of settlement in Ontario 
and the migration which led them thither." The Mississagas 
are incorrectly said to be "Shawnees" (linguistic considera- 
tions alone make this impossible,) and to them is attributed 
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the Otonabee mound, a structure said by Mr. David Boyle to be 
" most undoubtedly the work of a people who occupied the soil 
long before the coming of the Mississagas." 

Mr. James, in his discussion of The Origin of Napanee, 
argues that the town-name Napanee is not derived from the 
**Mississaga word for 'flour* (naw-pdw-nay, as often written)," 
but from the earlier river-name Apanee, afterwards applied to 
the settlement. But the old vocabularies of the language (the 
Toronto MS. of ca, 1801 has for '* flour'* napanS), and the latest 
spoken form of the tongue (Mississaga ndpanS, Nipissing 
napanin) also, by the pronounciation of the word, indicate 
the derivation of ndpanS from the French la farine, ** flour." 
Here the accent is all right, — the Mississaga equivalent of la 
farine being not naw-pdw-nay, but ndpanS, whence, very 
easily and somewhat correctly, Napanee. 

The First Indian Land-Grant in Maiden describes a docu- 
ment signed in 1 783 by certain Ottawa chiefs. 

In his The Algonkian Linguistic Stock Dr. Chamberlain 
points out the importance of the Algonkian peoples for the 
historian by reason of their long and somewhat massive 
contact with the whites, whose language and culture in America 
owe more to them, perhaps, than to all the other Indian stocks 
of the coimtry together. The physical intermixttu*e of the 
Algonkian stock and the whites has also been considerable. 
The wide extension of the Algonkian tribes, whose primitive 
home was in the region north of the Great Lakes, brought 
them into contact with the Eskimo, the Athapascans, the 
Siouans, the Muskhogeans, the Iroquoians, the Caddoans, 
and some other minor stocks, making the study of this people 
very necessary for imderstanding the ethnic phenomena of a 
large portion of North America. 

Among the Ethnological Specimens Collected by Lewis and 
Clark in 1804- 1805, some of which are now in the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, are two Cree women's dresses 
of a very rare type, according to Mr. Willoughby, "imdoubt- 
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edly obtained from the party of Cree (Knisteneaux) that 
came down from the vicinity of the Saskatchewan river in 
November, 1804, to Fort Mandan." In the Original Journals 
these Indians are described as living **near Fort De prari (on 
Assiniboin and Assaskashawan).'* It is satisfactory to learn 
that these interesting specimens are now at last in safe and 
proper custody, having escaped the fire of the winter of 1898- 
1899 i^ the ** Boston Museum.*' 

The Relics of the Attiwandarons described by Mr. Wintem- 
berg are fragments of pottery, tobacco-pipes (chiefly clay, 
sometimes incised), bone awls, stone axes, chisels, gorgets, 
copper articles (rare), bone beads, ornaments and shells from 
village-sites of the *' Neutrals," or Attiwandarons, of Iroquoian 
stock, who were the earliest historical inhabitants of western 
Ontario. 

The anonymous article on Iroquois Songs gives a list of 
twelve songs stmg to the phonograph by Jesse Lyon, an 
Onondaga, and now for sale. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



Types of Haida and Tlingit Myths, By John R. Swanton- 

(Amer. Anthropologist, vol. vii, n.s., pp. 94-103.) 
A Comparative Study of Two Indian and Eskimo Legends, 

By Signe Rink. (Proc. Intern. Congr. Americanists, 

13th sess., pp. 279-303.) 
Ueber die Entstehung des Gottesgedanken insonderheit bei 

den amerikanischen Urzeitvolkern, Von Kurt Breysig. 

(Zeitschr. f. EthnoL, vol. xxxvii, pp. 216-221.) 
Haida Texts and Myths: Skidegate Dialect, Recorded by 

John R. Swanton. (Bull. 29, Bin*. Amer. Ethnol., pp. 

1.448.) 
Sur Vorigine du mot **Kalalek/' nam populaire des Groen- 

landais. Par Mme. Signe Rink. (Jour, de la Soc. des 

Am^r. de Paris, n.s., ii, pp. 1 17-120.) 
The Mythologies of the Indians, By Franz Boas. (Intern. 

Quart., vol. xii, pp. 157-173) 
Dr. John R. Swanton, who has recorded more than 250 
stories of the Haida and Tlingit Indians of the North Pacific 
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coast, outlines briefly in his Types of Haida and TlingU Myths 
thirty-six characteristic plots more or less common to both 
peoples, some of which have a wider range than this Indian 
area, while others are probably confined to its limits. The 
conventional expressions or ** mythic formulae" differ in 
Haida and Tlingit. In the former 4 is the usual "story" or 
** mystic " munber; in the latter, 2. Among the plots are the 
capttu*e of people by animals, monsters, supemattu-al beings, 
etc.; the abandoned boy; the rival towns; the ill-disposed 
mother-in-'law; the magic flight; the stolen skin; the bug-a- 
boo; the faithless wife; the rejected lover; the animal wife 
or sister. Dr. Swanton's article should be of value to students 
of comparative mythology and folk-lore. 

Mrs. Rink's A Comparative Study of Two Indian and Eskimo 
Legends is devoted to a discussion of a ** Raven (Yelch) legend " 
of the Tlingit as compared with the Greenland Eskimo tale of 
"Emisiutsok or the Barren Wife," and "Scannagan nuncus. 
Legend of the Fin-Back Whale Crest of the Haidas, Queen 
Charlotte's Island, B.C.," as compared with the Greenland 
Eskimo story of ** Kagsagsuk, the Orphan Boy." The author 
comes to the conclusion that **the Greenlandic ones are the 
versions or copies of the Indian tales and not the reverse." 
The reasons for this opinion are given in detail. 

Breysig's article on The Origin of the God Idea treats par- 
ticularly of the Indians of the North Pacific coast, chiefly the 
Tlingit. Among these **the three primitive elements" 
recognized by the author, viz. beginnings of reverence of 
nattu*e-powers, soul and spirit, cult-priesthood, sacred legend, 
are still separate. Breysig criticizes the view of the deities of 
the Iroquois as set forth by Brinton, holding that the idea of 
God is not due to the personification of nattue-forces, but 
springs from the conception of animal or human personalities. 
The author has since published a volume on the same subject. 

Dr. Swanton's Haida Texts and Myths contains material 
obtained during the winter of 1 900-1 901 at Skidegate, Queen 
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Charlotte Island, with the aid of Henry Moody, now chief of 
the principal family of Skedans. Pages 7-25 are occupied 
with texts of two m)rths in the Skidegate and Masset dialects 
with free and interlinear translations ; pages 26-109 by twelve 
stories in native text and English translations; pages 110-448 
by fifty-eight stories in English only. Explanatory notes are 
added for each legend. These m)rths and stories cover all 
aspects of Indian life from childhood to supemattiralism, 
and add very much to our knowledge of the Haida present and 
past (pages 364-447, for instance, are concerned with the "wars 
of the Haida"). At pages 1 10-146 is the story of *' Raven 
travelling," often termed the "creation legend," but, as Dr. 
Swanton notes, it is really the tale of how things were altered 
into the condition of to-day, — "topographic featiu-es, natiu-al 
phenomena, the tastes, passions, habits and customs of animals 
and human beings are mainly explained by referring to some- 
thing that Raven did in ancient times. ' ' This volume furnishes 
the philologist also with abtmdant material for the study of the 
Haida language. 

In her note on The Origin of ''Kalalek,'' Mrs. Rink tries to 
make out that this popular name of the Eskimo of Greenland, 
fotmd also in Labrador, is derived from the same word as the 
Asiatic Koriak, — Karaek, Kalalek, a view not at all tenable. 

Dr. Franz Boas's The Mythologies of the Indians treats of 
the historical development and geographical distribution of 
Indian tales and legends. As examples, the Tlingit tale of 
Nanak (i.e. BaranoflF, the Russian explorer and trader of 1 799- 
1 801) in its relations to the Raven myth of these Indians, a 
Comox (V.I.) sun-myth, etc., are dted and discussed. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Boas "the amoimt of dissemination in the New 
World seems almost the same as that foimd in the Old World." 
The first efforts at m)rth-explanation and the discovery of the 
origin of m)rths "must be directed toward an interpretation 
of the reasons leading to borrowing and to the modification 
of mythological material by assimilation." 

A1.EXANDBR F. Chamberlain. 
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VI. BIBLIOGRAPHY, EDUCATIONAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 



Report concerning Canadian Archives for the year 1904, 
Ottawa: S. E. Dawson, 1905. Pp. xliv, 395. 4Maps. 

The publication of Mr. Doughty 's first report marks the 
commencement of a new era in the history of the Canadian 
Archives and affords a fitting opportimity for a review of 
the successive stages in the efforts made to concentrate and 
classify the public documents of Canada. 

In the number and completeness of its records, French 
Canada stands alone on this continent. The absolute de- 
pendence of the colony upon the French king, the number 
and minuteness of his instructions, sent through his ministers 
to governor and intendant, and the equal minuteness with 
which these representatives replied to the royal instructions, 
together with the completeness with which the parish and 
diocesan records were maintained by priest and notary, 
have produced a mass of material leaving little to be desired 
beyond organization and free access. The picturesque char- 
acter of the history of French Canada, and the enterprise 
of its people in exploring the far west, early attracted 
attention. The archives of the different departments in Paris 
have been the happy htmting-ground of both American and 
Canadian writers for over half a centiuy, and in spite of 
the volumes of copies made by Brodhead, Parkman, Fari- 
bault, Verreau, and the Canadian Archivists, a very large num- 
ber of volumes still remains to be examined, and practically 
nothing has been done outside of Paris. The patience of the 
French scribe of the 17th and i8th centuries can only be 
compared to the ceaseless energy of the Indian civil servant 
of the 19th century. It must have been gratifying to the 
Archivist to find a petition from the intendant Hocquart 
in 1 73 1 asking for a suitable building for the safe keeping of 
the minutes and registers then existing in Quebec, and equally 
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gratifying to be able to report that the Canadian govern- 
ment after a delay of 174 years has given instructions for 
the erection of a handsome fire-proof building to be com- 
pleted during the present year. 

Three of the articles of the capitulation of Montreal in 
1760 expressly provide for the retention in Canada of the 
, official papers, and both General Amherst and Lord Dor- 
chester took special pains to see to their safety. In 1787, a 
committee of the council for each district was appointed 
for the purpose of enquiring into the state and condition of 
the ancient records of the province and in what places they 
were deposited. In 1790 they reported. A condensation 
of this report was published in French and English by Neilson 
in Quebec in 1791, but it is now printed in full, for the first 
time, with the additional matter down to 1799 and a con- 
venient index, as the first contribution to the Report of 1904. 

In 1859, several petitions were presented to Parliament 
** praying that an appropriation may be made out of the 
Provincial Treasiuy, for collecting and re-printing original 
contemporary documents relating to the history of Upper 
Canada since its first settlement by the United Empire Loyal- 
ists." The Library Committee reported that they cordially 
approved of the effort to awaken public attention to the 
necessity of seeking to recover the fragments of the prov- 
ince's annals and set apart the sum of one hundred pounds 
($400) as a beginning in this work. The task of collecting 
this information was ** entrusted for the present to a gentle- 
man of literary attainments.'* The following year the Library 
Committee again reported that Mr. George Coventry had 
been engaged with considerable success in collecting docu- 
ments, the most valuable of which was an extensive collec- 
tion of papers formerly belonging to Lieut. -Colonel Simcoe. 
The Committee further reported that they had re-engaged 
Mr. Coventry for another year at the rate of one htmdred 
pounds ($400) per annum, had added to the field to be covered 
by him the search for documents touching the early French 
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settiements on the Ohio, and had given him a colleague in 
the person of Mr. J. P. Merritt, of St. Catharines. This 
arrangement was continued until 1863, when it was abruptly 
terminated by the Library Committee on the ground that 
nothing had been done, and the Committee ordered the 
return of the two himdred pounds which had been paid. 
Some volumes of papers which had been collected were de- 
posited in the parliamentary library, where they are known 
as the Coventry papers, but the balance remained in the 
hands of Mr. Merritt. In 187 1 petitions were favourably re- 
ceived by the House asking 

" that steps might be taken to examine into the condition of all Canadian 
archives wheresoever deposited, with a view to their future arrangement, 
classification, and the preparation of a catalogue indicating their contents, 
and, ultimately, of making permanent provision for their safe custody and 
accessibility to the public." 

In the same year Mr. Douglas Brymner was instructed 

to report upon the Archives of Canada, and as the first step 

to visit the different depositories in each province where they 

were lodged, and afterwards to proceed to London. In 1872 

his report of four pages outlines the work to be done and 

in 1873 he reported in twenty-one pages on the Canadian 

portion of his task. In 1874 he proceeded to London, while 

the Abb6 Verreau was despatched on a similar mission to 

Paris. No report of Mr. Brymner appeared until 1879, 

but in 1875 the Abbi Verreau's report of fifty-nine pages 

was published, in which he called attention to the richness 

of the French collections. In 1881 was commenced the first 

of the annual blue books in which Mr. Brymner printed 

his calendars, preceded by carefully written historical siun- 

maries. His death in 1902 was a distinct loss to the country. 

By his ceaseless energy and unflinching uprightness he had 

moulded the mass of material gathered into what we now 

know as the Canadian Archives. In 1897 he had impressed 

on the government the desirability of removing the papers 

from the different departments, and a committee composed 

of three members of the civil service was appointed to report 

on the subject. The committee reported in 1898, calling 
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attention to the shameful manner in which the older papers 
were treated and to the danger of destruction from fire, and 
recommended that certain specified papers should be removed 
to the Archives. The recommendation of the committee 
was accepted by the government and an order in coimcil 
passed in 1903 providing for the papers to be ** assembled 
in one place and put into the custody of one person and so 
arranged and classified as to be easily accessible to all persons 
interested therein." 

Dr. Doughty, who was appointed in 1905 to succeed 
Dr. Brymner, comes to his post with all the honour due for 
his elaborate study of the siege of Quebec in six volumes 
and for many other historical papers relating to that city. 
The present report will satisfy the most censorious that in 
his appointment the government has well served the best 
interests of the Dominion. 

The publication in complete form of the Royal Instructions 
to the governors has been commenced in this volume by the 
printing of those to Murray, Guy Carleton, Haldimand, 
and Lord Dorchester. The views of the British government 
on the conditions which existed and the course which the 
governor was instructed to follow, are of the first importance 
for the history of Canada, especially in the years immediately 
following the conquest. Those addressed to the succeeding 
governors will be looked for with increasing interest and 
it is hoped that they will be continued at least to the period 
of confederation. 

The report of the survey of portions of Nova Scotia and 
New Bnmswick by Charles Morris, Chief Surveyor, addressed 
to Governor Belcher, shows the extent and character of the 
new settlements in 1761 and incidentally notices the first 
beginnings of the timber trade of the Maritime provinces. 
Copies of the original maps printed in colour add very much 
to the value of the report. 

The letter of Father Ignace dealing with early Acadia^ 
of which a photograph was obtained from the Archives of 
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the Propaganda at Rome, is printed in full with an English 
translation revised by Dr. Peterson. It occupies five pages 
of printed matter, contains a report upon the religious con- 
dition of the inhabitants of Acadia and speaks of *'Angli 
haeretici ** who occupied some place in the French Bay, 
sent by ** Cromwele protectore Angliae." 

Appendix I contains a series of letters, printed in full, 
on the sentiments of the Indians during 1774-6, by a number 
of correspondents, among whom are Guy Johnson, General 
Howe, General Gage, Governor Pownall and Guy Carleton, 
afterwards Lord Dorchester. 

The lamented death in Paris of M. fedouard Richard 
leaves incomplete the catalogue of Canadian dociunents 
upon which he was engaged, but his widow has found a con- 
siderable portion of it, which is printed as Appendix K. This 
brief calendar gives some idea of the mine of wealth which 
has yet to be worked in France, and as it is the first supple- 
mentary report to be properly indexed, opportimity is given 
for closely investigating its character. This Parisian calendar 
concludes a volume which surpasses in variety and interest 
anything which has yet been issued by the Canadian Ar- 
chives, and is, we hope, a harbinger of a long series of valuable 
and attractive volumes. 

In the voluminous introduction the Archivist has carefully 
taken stock of the accumulations of the past twenty-foiu* 
years ; he dilates on their value and gives in rough outline 
his proposed plan of operations for the future. Dr. Doughty 
has so recently succeeded to the office that every allowance 
must be made for difficulties in forecasting, but with his 
opportunities in the new building, which he hopes to occupy 
early this year, it is not too much to say that the change 
will be of such a character as to make the Canadian Archives 
a collection, not only of national, but of continental importance. 
There are at present in the Archives 3,155 boimd volumes of 
documents, almost all copies, principally from the originals 
in the British Museum, Colonial Office, Rolls Office, London, 
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and from Paris. These, the Archivist notes, were bound in 
London, but he regrets to find that many documents have 
since been discovered which should have been included in 
the volumes and are consequently separated from their natural 
sequence. In future, therefore, all volumes are to be collated 
and boimd in Ottawa. 

But a still more seiious state of affairs has been discovered. 
After a long correspondence between Lord Minto and the 
home authorities, the whole of the original despatches and 
papers between the British government and the governor- 
generals since 1791, to the extent of over 400 volumes, have 
been handed over to the Archives and now form the most 
valuable portion of their collection. On examination it has 
been fotmd that these consist of the originals. Yet, of 
documents all the time in Ottawa, copyists had been engaged in 
London making transcripts and duplicates ! Money and 
time were lost and the shelves are now filled with duplicate 
material. For this the late Archivist is not to be held re- 
sponsible, as he continued for years to lu-ge upon the govern- 
ment the advisability of transferring all official documents 
to his care, and it was only after receiving positive refusal 
that he commenced copying what he could obtain in London. 

In speaking of the preparation of the annual report the 
Archivist states that many years must elapse before the 
printer can overtake the calendar of documents relating 
to Upper and Lower Canada already copied, and further 
states his intention to discontinue printing it imtil such time 
as the recent acquisitions have been overhauled. Meanwhile 
he rightly emphasizes the value of reprinting in full the more 
important documents. An illustration of the way in which 
this is to be done will be foimd in the instructions to the 
governors, which form part of the present Report. In addi- 
tion to the annual report the Archivist proposes, and indeed 
has commenced, to collect throughout the Dominion infor- 
mation as to the quantity and character of documents in 
public and private hands, so that a hand-book or guide to 
the documentary treasures of the coimtry may be prepared. 
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That the new Archivist is possessed of a keen sense of 
the requirements for carrying on successfully a course of 
historical studies is evident from the earnestness with which 
he pleads for extended interest in his work, in words which 
well deserve the deepest consideration. 

" The cardinal points of our history may remain unchanged : but the 
full, true history of men, of their motives, and of their influence in the progress 
of this great country, which is now beginning to take its {>roper place amongst 
the nations of the world, can be fully appreciated only in the light of docu- 
ments which at present, to the ereat majority, are unknown. There are many 
students in each province of the Dominion who are engaged in independent 
research : men vmo have kept in touch more or less with the work done by 
predecessors and by others in a small way. Each must have felt the need of 
a national history, based upon the most ample documentary evidence. The 
inauguration of a work of this nature by the universities with the co-opera- 
tion of the government might possibly commend itself as a fitting moment 
to mark the passing in 1908 of the third century of the birth of Canada. 
What we need at present are facilities which will permit the location and 
collection of documents now scattered throughout the Dominion and in 
foreign lands. These records would enable the students to prepare exhaus- 
tive monographs : and when we have gathered the stones, Canada will not be 
wanting in master craftsmen capable of hewinjg them into shapes and of 
^ving them artistic forms — of converting them into a history worthy of the 
Canadian people and of their splendid heritage." 

James Bain. 



Second Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of 
Ontario [1904]. By Alexander Fraser, Provincial Archi- 
vist. Parts I and II. Printed by order of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Ontario. Toronto : L. K. Cameron, 
1905. Pp. 1436. 

The second Report of the Bureau of Archives, issued for 
1904 in two bulky volumes, contains matter of great interest. 
Mr. Alexander Fraser, the Provincial Archivist, in his initial 
publication of 1903, laid down a general plan of work; and 
now, in conformity thereto, the important documents here 
given are, for the first time, printed. All relate to the period 
1 763- 1 79 1. It was dining these years that Upper Canada, 
hitherto a land of unknown possibilities, received both its first 
white settlers and its first constitution. In its colonization, 
by far the most important element in numbers, in national 
spirit, and in those peculiar moral qualities so necessary to the 
foimders of a state, was the Loyalists from the United States. 
Their migration, in its main features imparalleled in the history 
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of nations, began about 1784 and continued till about 1790; 
but most of those who settled along the St. Lawrence river and 
the Bay of Quinte, and along the Niagara and the Detroit rivers, 
were the soldiers of the colonial regiments, which had been 
disbanded after the treaty of peace. By its terms the Congress 
of the United States was earnestly to recommend to the 
several States the restoration of the rights and the possessions 
of real British subjects and of Loyalists who had not borne 
arms; all other Loyalists were to be given twelve months in 
which to adjust their affairs and to recover confiscated property. 
The individual States refused to be governed by the recom- 
mendations of the Congress; and, instead of restitution, con- 
fiscation and persecution became the lot of those who dimg to 
British connection. In most of the States severe ordinances 
and statutes were passed and enforced against the Loyalists; 
and an exodus to Canada was the only gate of relief open to 
them. In 1783 about 10,000 arrived, in the next year nearly 
as many, and by 1791 the settlements within what is now the 
province of Ontario were estimated at 25,000. 

The majority of the Loyalists were men of standing. 
Some had had large commercial or landed interests ; some were 
men of professional training and occupation. To relieve them 
of the British government imdertook one of the most diflScult 
tasks. They had lost their all and the Pitt ministry attempted 
to restore to some extent their lost fortunes according to a ratio of 
compensation. Ini 783 , in accordance with an Act of Parliament 
to inquire into *' the Losses and Services of those who Suffered 
in their Rights, Properties and Professions in Consequence of 
their Loyalty to His Majesty and Attachment to the British 
Government," five commissioners were appointed. One of 
these subsequently resigned, and two others were added; 
and by these six commissioners evidence was taken at London, 
Halifax, Shelbume, St. John, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara, and 
even at various points in the United States. 

In his Introduction (pp. 1-25) Mr. Fraser has given an 
admirable rdsum^ of the history of the Loyalist migration, and 
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a concise account of the appointment of the commissioners 
and of their colossal labours. Here also he has republished 
their First Report, a paper heretofore not very accessible. 
The matter contained in his two volumes is the evidence in the 
claims of those Loyalists who had foimd a refuge in British 
America; and in addition there are ** An Epitome of American 
Claims** (pp. 1313-14); ** Excerpts from House of Commons 
Proceedings, Jime, 1786" (pp. 13 15-17); Correspondence 
(pp. 1324-32); as well as copies of fifteen of the Reports pre- 
sented by the commissioners. The subject-matter is not the 
official report of the commissioners* secretary, which is pre- 
served in the Public Records Office, London. The present 
volume differs, in fact, from that transcript in that it contains 
notes and references 

** made by the commissioners during the proceedings, many of which are 
characteristic and sum up the situation more pungently than appears in the 
official record." 

It consists of the evidence taken by Colonel Thomas Dundas, 
a cousin of Lord Melville, and by Jeremy Pemberton in British 
America. It is to be noted that not all the Loyalists made 
formal claims. Many did not trouble themselves about the 
matter, as they supposed that their interests would be looked 
after by the commanders of the regiments in which they 
served. 

The history of the manuscript which we now have printed 
for the first time, is not without interest. The volumes con- 
taining the evidence before these two commissioners were 
retained by Colonel Thomas Dundas, at his home, Carron Hall, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland. When the British government de- 
cided to organize a Magnetic Stirvey in Canada in 1844, it sent 
out General Sir Henry Lefroy, who selected Toronto as the 
proper site for the observatory. While in Toronto he married, 
in 1846, a daughter of Sir John Beverley Robinson; and after 
her death a granddaughter of Colonel Dtmdas became his wife. 
At Carron Hall, in 1864, he saw the original manuscript now 
published ; and on his advice being asked as to the disposal to 
be made of the papers, he suggested that they be sent to the 
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Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. For years the 
volumes received no attention, and became through damp 
and decay tattered and partly illegible. Their existence had 
been forgotten, even at Washington, when Dr. James Bain, of 
the Toronto Public Library, noticed a reference to their disposal 
in a life of Colonel Thomas Dtmdas by his granddaughter. As 
all historical manuscripts had, by an Act of Congress, been 
transferred from the Smithsonian Institute to the Archives 
of Congress, Dr. Bain immediately commimicated with the 
Librarian of Congress, for the purpose of getting permission to 
make a copy, which after a first refusal was finally granted. 
Mr. Canniff Haight, accordingly, was employed to make a 
copy for the United Empire Association of Ontario, and from 
that body the Provincial Archivist obtained it. 

Mr. Fraser's Report is a distinct and important contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the early history of Ontario. He has 
contented himself with reprinting the original granted. 
There are no notes, and this is a pity,^for explanations connect- 
ing this evidence with families now in Ontario would have 
been of great value. There are a few typographical errors, 
but such minor defects are atoned for by the very complete 
index, to make which must have been a laborious task. 

John Stewart Carstairs. 



Inventaire Chronologique des Livres, Brochures, Journaux 
et Revues publiSs en langu£ frangaise dans la province 
de Quebec, depuis Vitablissement de Vimprimerie au 
Canada ju^qu'h nos jours, 1764-1905. Par N. E. 
Dionne. Quebec, 1905. Pp. viii, 176. Tir6 k 300 
exemplaires num^rot^s. (Also in Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, Second Series, volume x, 
sect. 2). 

M. Dionne has done good service to Canadian bibliography 
in preparing for the Royal Society of Canada this Inventaire 
chronologique of French-Canadian books and periodicals. 
Availing himself of the large collection in the Legislative 
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Library at Quebec and drawing liberally upon Faribault, 
Gagnon and others, he has succeeded in collecting the names 
of about 3092 separate works. Since a number of these were 
published in several volumes or in new editions, as, for ex- 
ample, Gameau's ** Histoire du Canada," of which there are 
four editions, making a total of thirteen volumes, the list 
may easily be said to contain 3500 volumes. 

M. Dionne has, in accordance with the best usages, fixed 
the year 1820 as marking the conclusion of the period in which 
the books published are reckoned as inctmabula and for the 
product of the first fifty-six years of printing in Canada 
he gives the names of 140 books, or an average of something 
more than two a year. Many of them were only pamphlets, 
catechisms, prayer-books, ordinances or other official docu- 
ments, almanacs or school books, but traces of higher efforts 
are foimd in some books of medicine or jiuisprudence. An 
edition of a drama by Joseph Quesnel, *' Colas et Colinette," 
and a life of ** La V^n^rable Soeur Marguerite Bourgeois " 
were indications of the growing activity of the press. But 
the most important book, written by a French-Canadian in 
French, was Joseph Bouchette's ''Description topographique 
de la Province du Bas-Canada," 765 pages, with portrait, 
maps, views and plans, and this was published in London. 

In adopting the form of an annual list the compiler clearly 
shows year by year the growth and character of the French- 
Canadian literatiu-e from its humble beginnings in 1765 
down to the first years of the twentieth centmy, when the 
yearly average of publications has risen to about 60. The 
method is not free from drawbacks, for without a knowledge 
of the year in which a book was published it is a sore trial 
of patience to find what is sought and almost impossible to 
make sure that all the writings of any given author have 
been turned up. But however elementary the form, we find 
the entries, whenever tested, to be correctly given, and mater- 
ial of the most valuable kind has been provided for the biblio- 
grapher. With what is now to be obtained from this and 
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other lists, the advent of the long looked for Bibliography 
of Canadian Books seems to be drawing closer, and if the pro- 
mise of the new Champlain Society, whose recent establishment 
we welcome, be carried into effect, we should have, before 
long, one which may lay claim to approximate completeness. 
The question of what books to include was not easily decided. 
M. Dionne has laid down the following qualifications : 

I St, that the books shall be in the French language written 
by French-Canadians and published in the province of Quebec ; 

2nd, or, by French-Canadians living abroad and publishing 
abroad; 

3rd, or, by Frenchmen temporarily residing in Canada 
and publishing there. 

Thus all books on Canadian aflfairs written by Frenchmen 
or others in France or elsewhere and published abroad are ex- 
cluded. Everything was to be included up to 1820, after 
which date all books in Indian languages, books of piety, 
school books, rules of religious, national and charitable societies, 
almanacs, election pamphlets and official literattu-e such as 
reports and extracts from the legislative joiunals were to be 
omitted. The compiler proposed to confine his list to the 
province of Quebec, but foimd it necessary for literary pur- 
poses to annex the city of Ottawa. The small number pub- 
lished elsewhere only emphasized the fact that the printers 
of Quebec and Montreal virtually hold a monopoly of the 
production of French-Canadian literature. 

The places of birth of the 3092 books published in the 
140 years between 1765 and 1904 are — Quebec, 1209, Montreal 
1 125, small places in the province of Quebec 280, Ontario 54, 
Ein-ope 54, United States 10, and 361 are without places of 
publication. It may be somewhat of a surprise to find Mon- 
treal occupy the second place, but it must be remembered 
that Quebec has, with a very brief interval, been a capital, 
and that in Montreal the publication of English books has 
always formed an important industry. 
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The form of entry adopted by M. Dionne is full, giving 
the entire title-page, placed after the author's name. In 
only a small number of cases has the Christian name been 
given in full, but the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
this are almost insuperable, so that little blame can be 
attached to the compiler. The place of publication, the 
size, and the pagination render the entry valuable for com- 
parative piuposes,and the occasional insertion, parenthetically, 
of the real name, concealed by a pseudonym, adds to oiu* 
slight stock of knowledge of French-Canadian writers. 

The extraordinary list of 800 French-Canadian periodicals 
published between 1764 and 1904, only 7 of which belong to 
the 1 8th century, is an indication of the versatility of the 
literary men of the province of Quebec. Very few of these 
periodicals lived for more than two or three years, but the 
fact that so many have been started, and so many, too, of 
high character, indicates either an immediate personal in- 
fluence on the part of journalists with a small but faithful 
clientele imknown further west, or that the cost of printing 
and publishing a new journal was, and is, remarkably small. 

The success of the present attempt inspires the hope 
that we may before long see a similar list of ** Ouvrages siu* 
le Canada publics k T^tranger par des auteiu-s frangais." 

James Bain. 



M. Renault's sketch of the history of printing* ends with 
an accoimt of the earliest printing in Canada. The first news- 
paper in Canada was the Halifax Gazette. M. Renault gives 
the date of the first publication of the ** Halifax Gazette ** 
by John ** Bushell '* (a misprint f or Bushnell) as 1757. This 
we think should be 1752 ; and there is some doubt whether 
the ** Cat^chisme du Diocese de Sens ** was the first book 
printed in Quebec. It seems probable that ** Instructions 
to Grand Jurors '* was printed some months before the **Cat^- 
chisme," although we have been imable to trace a copy of 

*Dibuts de VImprimerie, Par Raoul Renault. Quebec, 1905. Pp. 74. 
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the work. M. Renault's book is not without interest ; but, 
with the material at his command, he might have produced 
a much more valuable contribution to the literature on the 
invention and development of the art of printing. 



There is danger lest the Jesuit Relations should be over- 
praised as authentic historical material. Mr. W. Bennett 
Mimro in the Queen's Quarterly* gives a timely estimate of 
their value. The historical material furnished by the Jesuits 
falls into two classes : ist, private letters and confidential 
reports written by Jesuits in America, and, 2nd, the reports 
more properly eddied Relations. Of the first, unfortimately, 
little has been preserved. In sincerity this material is likely 
to be more valuable than the Relations, prepared frankly 
for publication and edification. These represent the clerical 
point of view and tell only half the story. The anti-clerical 
side of the case remains to be developed, and Mr. Mimro 
expresses the hope, which we endorse, that somethiag may 
be done to give the public freer access to the secular aspects 
of the history of the period. The Correspondance GhUrale 
between the French government and its representatives in 
Canada remains still to be thoroughly sifted. 



Professor Cappon, of Queen's University, is an uncompro- 
mising advocate of provincial autonomy in the domain of 
education, and he is tmable to find either precedent or warrant 
for the action of the Canadian Parliament in dealing with the 
new provinces of the North-west. t The provinces, be con- 
tends, should have been left free — at the worst, in the first 
instance — ^to legislate for themselves upon the delicate question 
of denominational schools. The treatment is mainly historical, 
and to support his conclusions the development of sectarianism 
is traced from its origin in the special compact between Ontario 

*The Jesuit Relations. By W. Bennett Munro. (Queen's Quarterly 
July. 1005, pp. 48-59.) 

^Tne Prtnciple of Sectarianism in the Canadian Constitution. By James 
Cappon. (Queen's Quarterly April, 1905, pp. 425-442.) 
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and Quebec as embodied in the Quebec resolutions, through its 
altered form in the more general language of the British North 
America Act, and through successive enactments to the legis- 
lation of 1905. The work in this respect is of permanent 
value to the student of Canadian history. The case for pro- 
vincial control is admirably presented, and with the attractive- 
ness of style that is to be expected from a professor of English 
accustomed to the discussion of public questions. 



A short but interesting statement of the public school 
system in Newfoimdland is contributed to La Nouvelle-France* 
This is frankly denominational, being an inheritance from the 
days when the only schools in the island were those supported 
by the religious denominations. But uniformity of standard is 
attained by a series of annual written examinations for which 
all the schools and teachers' colleges are encouraged to prepare 
candidates. The papers, of various grades, are set and read by 
examiners in England, so as to avoid any semblance of deno- 
minational partiality or control. The writer of the paper 
states emphatically that this method gives general satisfaction 
and is in no danger of being superseded by a non-denomina- 
tional system. 



Professor Hart, of Manitoba College, gives in the Queen's 
Quarierlyf a lucid accoimt of the Manitoba educational system. 
The schools have a splendid endowment; one-eighteenth of 
the land sections of the province are set apart for school pur- 
poses. This land is estimated now to be worth ten million 
dollars. The University of Manitoba has one himdred and 
fifty thousand acres which will in time be very valuable. As 
yet it receives only six thousand dollars a year from the provin- 
cial government, and is pressed for fimds. Professor Hart 
describes the curriculum of the schools. The system of free 

*Le Systhne scolaire it Terreneuve. Par Terra-Nova. (La Nouvelle- 
France, F^rier, 1905, pp. 76-81.) 

^The Educational System of Manitoba. By Rev. Prof. Hart. (Queen's 
Quarterly, January, 1905, pp. 240-252.) 
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text-books, hardly necessary, one would suppose, in a well-to- 
do province, has been adopted with satisfactory results. Female 
teachers are about twice as numerous as males and the average 
salary is $488 a year. The provincial government contributes 
$130 a year for each teacher employed. 



The Ottawa Collegiate Institute was opened in 1843, and its 
history* is an interesting chapter in that of education in 
Ontario, and will be of service to futiu-e writers. Dr. Wardrope, 
the first head master, appointed in 1843, is still living. The 
book is illustrated by numerous photographs. 



Hamilton contains a small band of energetic students of 
local history, among them Mr. J. H. Smith, Public School 
Inspector for the coimty of Wentworth. He is always collect- 
ing notes and making sketches, and from time to time he puts 
his matter into pamphlet form. His latest work was prepared 
for the jubilee of tiie Central School in 1903!. In 1821 a 
public school was opened in Hamilton with a Scotsman, 
Mr. John Law, as headmaster. Egerton Ryerson was one of 
his pupils. In May, 1853, the Central School was opened, with 
John Herbert Sangster as principal. A score of portraits, well 
reproduced, are scattered through the book. 



The later history of the chiu*ches in Canada depends greatly 
on the zeal of the early pioneers, and it is interesting to note 
that the early settlers about the Bay of Quinte J, now a Metho- 
dist stronghold, were not especially inclined towards Metho- 
dism; among them were large numbers of Lutherans, Anglicans 
and Quakers; but Methodist missionaries were active in the 



*A History of the Ottawa Collegiate Institute, 1843-1^03. Ottawa : The 
Mortimer Co., 1904. Pp. 256. 

^1857-1003. The Central School Jubilee Reunion, August, jqoj. A 
Historic^ Sketch by J. H. Smith. Printed by order of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Hamilton, 1905. Pp. 100. 

XSouvenir of the Twenty-second Annual Session of the Bay of Quinte Con- 
ference, containing account of historic events relating to the rise and growth of 
Methodism in Picton and vicinity. Picton, 1905. Pp. 30. 
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district, and now *' there are nearly three times as many 
Methodist churches in Prince Edward (coimty) as there are 
belonging to all other religious denominations, and the pro- 
portion of ministers stands about the same." Among the half- 
dozen illustrations in this sketch is one of the oldest Methodist 
chiu-ch now in use in Canada. It was built in 1809. 
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